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CHAPTER I. 

Julkis Casaty First Emperor. 

OiESAR has been much celebrated for i}. c. 
his foriiine, and yet his abilities seem equal 706. 
to his highest success* He possessed many shi* 
aing qualities, without the inteimixture of any 
defect but that of ambition. His talents were 
^ch as would have rendered him victorious at 
ihe head of any army he commanded, and h^ 
would have governed in any republic that had 
given him birth. Having now gained a most 
complete victory, his success only seemed to in* 
crease his activity, and inspire him with fresh 
resection to face new dangers. He resolved, 
therefore, to.pofsue his last advantage^ and fol* 
VOL. II. B ■ . 
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low Pompey to whatever country be should re- 
tire ^ convinced that during his life he might 
gain new triumphs, hut could never enjoy se- 
curity. Hearing therefore of his being at Am- 
phipolis, he sent off his troops before him, and 
then embarked on board a little frigate in order 
to cross the Hellespont; bu^, in the middle of 
the strait, he fell in wKh one of Pompey's com* 
manders, at the head of ten ships of war. CaBsar, 
no way terrified at the superiority of his force, 
bore up to him, and commanded him to submit 
The other instantly obeyed, awed ty the terror 
of Caesar's name, and surrendered himself and his 
fleet at discretion. 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephe- 
sus, and then to Rhodes; and, being informed 
that Pompey had been there before him, he made 
no doubt but that he was fled to Egypt ^ where- 
fore, losing no time, he set sail for that kingdom, 
aifd arriveci at Alexatndriti with aboi^t fotif thoii^ 
sand men, a very incotisideNble fbtct to keep 
such a powerful kingdom under subjection. But 
he was now grown so secure in his good for* 
tune, that he expected to find obedfedce where* 
ever he found men. Upon his landing, the first 
accouhts he received were of Pompey's miser- 
able end ; and soon after one of the murderers 
canie with hi^ head and ring, as a most grateful 
prl^^ent to the conqueror. But Cttsar had too 
tfauch humanity to be pleaded with such a horrid 
spectad^^: be turned away from it with disgust; 
a(nd, after & i^hort pattacf, gave tent to his pity in 
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a floodl of teacs* He sborily after ordered a mag* 
nifieeot tioa^ ^ be built to hm m^mory^ on th^ 
ipot wtiefe he was murdeoed; aod a temple aeae 
the pliace to Nemesis^ who: was the goddess that 
puni^d those that were cruel U>. meo ia adi^y 

1% nho^ seem that the Egyptaaos by this tim^ 
l|>ad soipe hopes of breakiog off all alliance with 
the HoiAa0^« w[hich they copsidesed) asi iq. fact 
it wa^, bi9jb a specious subjection. They fiist 
hiegai^ to take offi^nce at Caasar's earryipg the 
f^ig^ of Romaa power before him as be en« 
tered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, aJsp tpea^t* 
ed bioft witH great disrespect, and even attempted 
Itw^ lifo* C^ssav^ however^ who knew how to 
d^semble, concealed bis resentment tiU he had a 
^ce su^ient to punish his treachery ; and 
l^adipg pri?atdy for the legions which had been 
iorineriy enrolled for Porapey's service, as being 
the nf arest to Egypt, he, in the mean time, pre-^ 
te^qded to irepoae an entire confidence in the king's 
roipfst^r^ making great entertainments, and as- 
sisting at the conferences of the philosophers, 
w^K) were i^ great numbers at Alexandria. Hpw- 
etFer, he spon changed his manner when he ibwid 
^iipaelf in no danger from the minister's attempts, 
and declared, that, as beiixg Roman consul, it 
^as his duty to settle the succession of the 
Egyptian crown. 

There were at that time two pretenders to the 
crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged 
king; ai)d the celebrated Cleopatra, h.is sister; 

B2 
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4 THE HISTOK,Y OF 

to whom, by the custom of the conntry, he also 
was married; and who, by his father's will, 
shared jointly in the succession. However, not 
being contented with a bare participation of 
power, Cleopatra aimed at gorerning alone ; but 
being opposed in her views by the Roman senate, 
who confirmed her brother's title to the crown, 
she was banished jnto Syria with Arsinoe her 
younger sister. Ctesar gave her new hopes of 
anpiring to the kingdom, and sent to both hev 
and her brother to plead their cause before hfm. 
Photinus, the young king's guardian, who had 
long borne the most inveterate hatred as well to 
Cassar as to Cleopatra, disdained accepting this 
proposal, and backed his refusal by sending an 
army of twenty thousand men to besiege him in 
Alexandria. Ceesar bravely repulsed the enemy 
for some time; but finding the city of too great 
esttent to be defended by so small an army as he 
then commanded, he retired to the palace, which 
commanded the harbour, where he purposed to 
make bis stand. Achillas, who commanded the 
Egyptians, attacked him there with great vigour, 
and still aimed at making himself master of the 
fleet that lay before the palace. Cassar, however, 
too well knew the importance of those ships in 
the hands of an enemy ; and therefore burnt 
them all, in spite of every effort to prevent him. 
He next possessed himself of the isle of Pharos, 
which was the key to the Alexandrian port ; by 
^hich he was enabled to receive the supplies sent 
him from all sides s and, in this situation, he 
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deteroiined to withstand the united force' of all 
the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra, having heacd of 
the present turn in her favour, resolved to de- 
pend rather on Csesar's, favour for gaining the 
government, than her own forces. She had, in 
fact, assembled an army in Syria to support her 
claims; but now judged it the wisest way to 
rely entirely <Ai the decision of her self-eleeted 
judge. But no arts, as she justly conceived, 
were so likely to influence Caesar as the charms 
of her person, which though not faultless, were 
yet extremely seducing. She was now in the 
.bloom of youth, and every feature borrowed 
grace from the lively turn of her temper. To the 
most enchanting address she joined the most has- 
monious voice, which the historians of her time 
compare to the best tuned instrument. With 
all these accomplishments she possessed a great 
share of the learning of the times, and could 
give audience to the ambassadors o£ seven dif- 
ferent nations without an interpreter. The dif- 
ficulty was how to get at CaBsar, as her enemies 
were in possession of all the avenues that led to, 
tlie palace. For this purpose she went on board 
a small vessel, and, in the evening, landed nearv 
the palace, where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, 
she was carried by one Aspolodorus into the 
very chamber c^ CsBsar. Her address, at first, 
pleased him; her wit and understanding still 
fanned the flame ; but her caresses, which were 
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cfemed beyond the bounds of innocence, entirely 
brought him over to second her claims. 

While Cleopatra was <hus employed in for- 
warding her own views, her -sister Arsrnoe was 
also strenuously engaged in the camp, in pur- 
•suing a separate interest. She had found means, 
by the assistance 6f one Ganymede, her confi- 
dant, to tnake a large division in the Egyptian 
•army in her favour; and soon after, by one of 
•thdie sudden revolutions which are common in 
'barbarian camps to thfs day, she caused Achillas 
to be murdered, and Ganymede to take the com- 
•mand in his stead, and to carry on the siege with 
{greater vigour than before. Ganymede's prin- 
cipal' effort was by letting in the sea upon those 
Mnals which supplied the palace with fredh 
water; but this inconvenience Ca&sar remedied 
by digging a great number of wells. His next 
Endeavour was, to pre vent the junction of CsesaPs 
twenty^fourth legion, which he twice attempted 
in vain. He soon after made himself master of 
-a bridge which joined the isle of Pharos to the 
coritinedt, from which post Ceesar was resolved 
to diilodgie him. In the heat of the action, some 
mariners, partly through curiosity and partly 
ambition, came and Joined the combatants; but, 
being seized with a panic, instantly fled, and 
cpread a general terror through the army. All 
X^sar*s endeavours to rally hie forces were in 
yfain; the codfiision w^ past remedy, and 'num- 
bers were 'drowned or put to the <iword 'in at- 
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teiapttoo: to escape. Now, therefore, fleeing the 
irremediable disprder of his troops be retired to 
a ship, in order .to get to the palace that was just 
opposite ; however, he was no sooner <>n board 
Mxdo gieat crjowds entered at the «aaie time with 
him ; .upoQ .which, apprehensive of the ship's 
aiuking, he j^uiiiped iiita the sea, and swam two 
jiuailred paces to the fleet th<a Jay before the 
.palace, all the time holding his own Commen- 
taries in bis left haod: above water, and his coat 
of .mail in histeeib. 

The A(ejcan<lrtaQs, i6iuiing their efforts to take 
the palace ineffectuaJ, endeavoured, at least, to 
get thf ir kiiig out of Caettar's power, as he had 
seized upon his 4>erKon in the beginning of their 
jdisptite^. For this purpose they made use of 
Ibeir customary arts, of dissimulation, professing 
thfiMtohmi desire of peace, and only wanting the 
{]|regence of their lawful prince to give a sane* 
•tjpQ lo the treaty. G^sar, who was sensible of 
4beir perfidy, nevertheless concealed hi/j suspir 
cioixf, and gave tJiem tbej^ kiag, a^ he was under 
no appceh^nsipDs frojxk it^ abilities of a boy. 
Ptolemy, liowever, the. instant he was set atli* 
b^rty, instead qf promotiiig peaces m»djp every 
effort tQ give vigour to his hostilities. 

In .this m^nuer C^^sc^r wfis bemiPed in for 
toffks tijD^ by tiii^ ^rifnl ^nd insidiouia enemy> 
with ^U in«nnit.^r of dif})C(ihies ggain^t bi.ni; but 
kp jyw 1^ last re) ie vied from this iPQrtifying si* 
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most £EHdifdl partizaos, who came ^th an arany 
to faiB asststance. This general, coUecting a ii«- 
meroQS army in Syria, oiarcfaed into Egypt, took 
the city of Pelusium, repulsed the Egy^iaia. 
army with loss, and at last, joining with Casar, 
attacked their camp with a great staugi^ter of the 
Egyptians: Ptdemy himself, attempting to es^ 
cape on board a vessd that was sailing down the 
river, was drowned by the ship's sinking, and 
Ccesar ihns became master of all Egypt without 
any farther opposition. He therefore appointed 
Cleopatra, with her yovnger brother, who was 
then b«t an infant, as joint governors, according 
to the intent of their father's will, and drove out 
Arsinoe with Ganymede into baniehment. ' 

Having thus given away kingdoms, he now, 
for awhile, seemed to relax from the usual ac- 
tivity of his conduct, captivated with the charms 
of Cleopatra. Instead of quitting Egypt to go 
and quell the remains of Pompey's party, he 
abandoned himself to his pleasures, ^passing whole 
nights in feasts, and all the excesses of bigh'^ 
wrought luxury, with the young queen. He 
even resolved to attend her up the Nile into 
JEthiopia^ ,but the brave veterans who had long 
followed his fortune, boldly reprehended his con* 
duct, and refused to be partners in so infamous 
an expedition. Thus, at length, roused from his 
lethargy, he resolved to prefer the call of ambi- 
tion to that of love ; and to leave Cleopaitra, by 
whom he had a son, who was afteiwards named 
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), ia Older to oppose Piharaaoefl, ike kkig 
of Boipliofiis, who iMMi now made some uiraaAi 
apoB tbe dooKiinionB of Rome. 

This pritice, who was the 8on -of the great 
Mfthridatesy bemg ambitions of reoovering kis 
Aether's dominions, seised upon Armenia and 
Colchis, and oviercame Domitins, who had becA 
sent against him. Upon Csesar's march- to vp- 
pose him, Pharnaoes, who was as nnoh terrified 
at the name of the general as at the strength of 
Us arasy, laboured, by dl the arts of negotiation^ 
to arert the impendifng danger. Caniar, eKaqpe* 
rated at his crimes and his iagcatitude, at first 
dissembled with the ambassadors, and nsh^ aH 
expedition, fell npon the enemy nnespectedly, 
and in a few hours obtained a i^eedy and com- 
plete victory. Pbamaoes attemptnag to take re* 
luge in his capital, was slain by one of his own 
oommanders — a' just punishment for his former 
parricide. This victory was gained with so mnck 
ease that Caesar could not avoid observing, that 
Pompey was very happy in gaining so much 
glory against this enemy at so easy a rate. In 
writing to a friend at Rome, he expressed the ra» 
pidity of his victory in three words, vent, mdi^ 
vki : a man so accustomed to conquest, thought 
a slight battle scarce worth a longer letter. 

CsBsar having settled ajffairs in this part of the 
empire^ as well as time would permit; having 
beabokwed the government of Armenia- upon Ari- 
obansanes \ that of Judea upon Hyrcanus and 
Antipater, and that of Bosphoras upon Milhri- 
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f^e^Sj^tnjMTked for Italy^ where he arrived sooner 
«liban liis enemies could expect, bat not before his 
affairs there absolutely required bis preseoqe. 
Ue ;bad :been, during his absence, cheated consul 
tfor &ve years, dictator for .one year, and tribune 
iofithe people for)^ie. But Anthony, who in the 
Aiean^time go^nsed in JElome for him, h^d 6Ued 
4\iie .city witli riot ^d debauchery, and niaiijr 
iCommotions ensued, which nothing but the ar» 
iTival of Cassar so ^opportunely could appease. 
Jiowever, by his moderation and humanity, ha 
aopn restored tranquillUy to the cify, scarce niak* 
ing any distinction between those ofi^is own and 
;lbe opposite party. Thus having by gentle means 
jestored bis authority at home, he prepared to 
inarch into Africa, where Pompey*^ party had 
found time to rally under Scipio and Cato, as«> 
siated by Juba, king of Mauritania. But ^be 
vigour of his .proceedings had Jike to have been 
cetaJided iby a mutiny in his own anny. Those 
veteran legions who bad hitherto conquered all 
thatxrame before tliem, began to murmur for not 
having received the rewards which they liad exr 
peoted ifor their past services, and now insisted 
upon their discharge. The sedition fir^ brake 
di^t.in.the.tenth legion, which tilLthen hadsignaal* 
ized themselves for their valour and atliachpfienit 
to their general. Caasar, at first, ^rove to appease 
them .by promises of future rewards ; but th^se^ 
instead of appeaaing the sedition, only served to 
increase it The whole army march td forward 
frQm .Cami^ania towards ftome, pill^iging and 
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plundering sill the way. 0»Bar immediately 
caused the gates df the city to he tflmt, mxid or- 
dered such troops as were in readiness >lo defend 
the walls : he then boldly weiyt out alone to meet 
the mutineers, nol^wilhstanding the >representa» 
•ttons of his friends. Who ivepe <eoiicenied for Ms 
safety. Upon ooming into tHae Oiinpus MaKtittg, 
where the nrost ^umifltucms were assenbled, iie 
boldly mounted bis 'tribunal ; and, wvth a^atera 
air, demanded of the soldiew <wl)at they wanted^ 
or who had oooducfted Hhem there ? A oaAdQcf; 
9o resdlute seemedito -dnconoert Dbe *whoIe l>and : 
tbey began byoomplaining, that, being worn out 
with^fe^tigue, and^eschansted by their numberless 
Wounds, they were in'bopes4o obtain a discharge. 
^ Then take y^onr disoharge,' cvied Ciesar, ^ and 

* when I'shfiill have gained new conquests wKli 

* other troops, I promise that yon shall be par- 

* takers in the spoil.' So 'much generosity quite 
confounded the seditious, ^who were agitated be- 
tween the contending passions of gnatitude and 
jealousy ; <they were 'grateful for his intended 
bounty, and jealous lest any other army should 
share the honours of completing )the conquest «f 
the worid. They^ unanimously entreated Siis par- 
don, and even offefsed to 4ie decioti^d to oibteio 
it. «Gcesar«for a while seemed to continue inflex- 
ible, and tatlastigpantad asa /favour 'What iit was 
his itnterest »«Bvnestly >to desire ; but itbe tenth 
legion continued ever aAqrinider bis ; severe 'd is- 
pleasure. 
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Cflmtr, according to his usual dilig^Bce^ laiided 
with a amall party in Africa, to face Scipio, 
while the r^t of hi$ SLtmy followed soon after. 
After many movemeote, and several skirmishes 
between both armies, which only served to de- 
stroy mankind without determining the cause of 
quarrel, he resolved at last to come to a decisive 
battle. For this purpose he invested the city of 
Tapstts, supposing that Scipio would atteitaipl; 
its relief, which turned out according to his ex- 
pectations. Scipio, joining with the .youi^ 
king of Mauritania, advanced his army, and en- 
camping near Caesar, they soon came to a generd 
battle. Caesar's success was as jusual, the enemy 
received a complete and final overthrow with little 
or no loss on his side. Juba and Petreius bis 
general killed each other in despair ; Scipio, at- 
'tempting to escape by sea into Spain, fell in 
amoDg the enemy and was slain : so that, of all 
the generals of that undone party, Cato was now 
the only one that remained. 

Thitf extraordinary man, whom no prosperity 
oould elate, nor no misfortunes depress, having 
retired into Africa after the battle of Pharsalia, 
had led the wretched remains of that defeat 
^ through burning deserts and tracts infested with 
serpents of various malignity, and was now in 
the city of Utica, which he had been left to de- 
fend* Still, however, in love with even the show 
of Roman government, he had formed the prin* 
cipal citizens into a senate, and conceived a 
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mcdbfim of holding out the town. He accord* 
iiigly assemUed hb senators upon this occaskm, 
and demimded their adme upon what measures 
weie best to be taken, and wheiher they shoald 
defend this faurt<city tint owned the cause of free* 
denu ^ If;" said he, '* yon are willing to submit 
'* to Cassar, I must acqaiesce; bnt if you are 
'^ wiHiog to hazard the dangers of defending the 
/* last remahis of liberty , let me be your guide 
'^ and cofnpanien in so great an enterprise* 
'* Rome has often recovered from greater cala^ 
** nartieis than these ^ and there are many mofi?es 
^ t» enccMirage our attempt. Spain has declared 
^ in our cafoscj and Rome itsdf bears the yoke 
^ with indignation. With respect to the ha* 
^ 28ards we qtust encounter, why .should they 
•* terrify us ? Observe our enemy t he braves 
** every danger, and encounters every fatigue to 
*^ 9ndo mankind and make his country wretched ; 
'^ SAid shall we scruple to suffer a short interval 
^ of pain in a cause so glorious ?" This speech 
had at irst a surprisingeflfec^;'but the enthu- 
siasm for liberty soon subsiding^ he was resolved 
no longer to force men to be free who seemed 
aaturally prone to slavery. He now, therefore, 
desired some of his friends to save themselves by 
sea, and bade others to rely upon Caesar's cle* 
mency ; observing, that, as to himself, he was 
at last victorious. After this, supping cheer- 
Adly among his fn^ids, he retired to his apar^ 
ment, where he behaved with unusual tender- 
ness to his son and to all his friends. When he 
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cttme iato bis bei^*chamber, he larid hitnflrif dbwn 
smd todt up Plato's diaiogaeoo lihe immortaliti^.of 
iik€ 9aa\ ; and*, bariog vesA iuR somr Iriaie, hap« 
ptm n g to c astltiy eyes to the head of bis bed*, 
he waf much sarprise4 luat to fiadi hJHi swonft 
there, winkii bad been taken sway by his so»'b 
order while they were at supper. Upou^ titis, 
calling one of bis domestics to know what waa 
becofue of bis sword». and. receiving no answer, 
he resumed his studies; but some time sifter 
called for his sword again. When be had done 
reading, and perceiving nobody obeyed hioD: in 
bringing bis sword, he cdUed all bia domestics 
one after the other, and witb a perefaptory air 
demanded his sword once more. Hi6 son came 
in soon after, and with tearsi besought him to. the 
most humble manner to change his resoWtion ; 
but receiving astern reprimand, be desisted fvom 
liis persuasions. His sword being at koigtb 
brought him, he seemed satisfied, and cried out, 
^* Now again I am niaster of myself." He then 
took up tbe book again, which be read twice 
over, and fell into a sound sleep. Upon awak- 
ing, be called to one of his freedmen to know 
if his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet 
remained that could be done to serve them. The 
freedman assuring him that all was quiet, he was 
th^ ordered again to leave the room : and Cato 
was no sooner alone than he stabbed himself with, 
his awofd through the breast, but not with that 
fierce he intended, for the wound not dispatching 
km^ hc> fell upon bia bed, and at the same timo 
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oVefturMd a Mble dri'whioh be faadbeisn dramog 

schoQe geometrieal figured. Ai the noise be made 

in Ills fall) hid lervants gave a ffbrieki and bis son 

and friend* frtimediately entered the rtimtt* Tbejr 

ftiand him weltering in his blood, and his boweh 

pushed 9dt through the wound. The physicisM 

lirho attended bis family, i^erceiving that hi9 in^ 

testines wer^ yet untouched, was for replaeiog 

them ; but whfen Gato had recovered bis senses 

and ilnderstodd their intention to preserve his 

life, he pushed the pbysteian from bim, and with 

a fierce resolution tore! out his bowels^ and esk* 

pired; 

Id thi^ matiiier Cato died, who was 006 of 
the niost faultless characters we find m the Ro^ 
tnan history. He Was severe^ but not cruel ; ho 
was ready to pardon much greater faults in 
others than be could forgive in hioiself. His 
hatighiiness and dusterity seem^ rather the efieot 
of prineiple than natural constitution; fm rio 
man was more humahe to his dependanls,! or 
better loved by those about bim. The coniitancy 
bf bia opposition to Csssar proceeded from a tho-* 
rough conviction c^ the injustice of bis «mi : 
and the last act of bis life was but conformable 
to the tenets of his sect; as the Stoics maintained, 
that life was a gift which all men might return 
to the doiK>r when the present Was no longer 
^easing. 

C^sar, upon hiearing of Gate's end, could not 
help observing, that as Cato had envied him the 
glory of siiving his/life* so he bad reason to envy 
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him the gloiy of so bravely dyiog. Upon Im 
death, the war in Africa being cottpleted, Caesar 
returned ia triumph to Roim ; aiid> as if he bad 
abridged aU his fcMrmer triumphs only to increaae 
the splendor of this, the citizens were astonished 
at the magnificence of the processioi^ and the 
nimiber of the countries he had subdued^ It 
lasted fear days : the first was ^mt Gaol, tbe s^ 
cond for Egypt, Ae third for his ?ictories ia 
Asia, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa. 
His veteran soldiers, all scarred with wounds, and 
now laid up for life, followed their triumphant 
general crowned with laurels, and conducted him 
to due CapttoL To eveiy one of these he gave a 
sum equivalent to about a handled and fifty 
pounds of oar money, double that sum to the 
centurions, and four times as much to the sup#* 
rior officers. The citizens also slitared his bounty i 
to every ocke of whom he distribi^ted ten bushels 
of com, ten pounds of oil, and a sum of money 
equal to about two pounds sterling of ours. He^ 
after this, entertained the pe<^ple at above twenty 
thousand tables, treated them with the combat of 
gladiators, and filled Rome with a concourse of 
i^pectators from every part of Italy. 

The people, intoxicated with the aUurements 
of pleasure, thought their freedom too small a 
return for such benefits : they seemed eager only 
to find out new modes of homage, and unusual 
epithets of adulation for their great endaver. 
He was created by a new title Magistcr Morum^ 
or piaster of the morals of the people $ he re- 
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ceived the title of Emperor, father of his oountry ; 
his person was declared sacred ; and, in short, 
upon him alone were devolved for life all the 
great dignities of the state. It must be owned^ 
however, that so much power could never have 
been intrusted to better keeping. He immedi- 
ately began his empire by repressing vice and 
encouraging virtue. He committed the power 
of judicature to the senators and the knights 
alone, and by many sumptuary laws restrained 
the scandalous luxuries of the rich. He pro* 
posed rewards to all such as had many children, 
and took the most prudent methods of re-peo- 
pling the city, that had been exhausted in the late 
commotions. 

Having thus restored prosperity once more to 
Rome, he again found himself under a necessity 
of going into Spain to oppose an army which 
had* been raised there under the two sons of 
Pompey, and also Labienus his former general. 
He proceeded in this expedition with his usual 
celerity, and arrived in Spain before the enemy 
thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneius 
and Sextns, Pompey *s sons, profiting by their un- 
happy father's example, resolved as much as pos- 
sible to protract the war ; so that the first opera- 
tions of the two sotnies were spent in sieges and 
fruitless attempts to surprise each other. At 
length Caesar, after taking many cities from the 
enemy, and pursuing Pompey with unwearied 
perseverance, at last compelled him to come to a 
battle upon the plains of Munda. Pompey drew 
VOL. II. c . ' ' 
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up Us mm bjr break of day upon the dedivity of 
a faiU with great exactness and order. Csesar 
drew up his men likewise in the plain below ; and, 
aiiter advancing a little way froBi hts trenches, he 
ordered his men to make a halt, expeptiog tlie 
enemy to come down from the hill. This delay 
made Cesar's soldiers begin to murmur, while 
Pompey's, with full vigour, poured down upoB 
Ihem, and a dreadful conflict ensued. Hitherto 
CsBsar had fought ^or glory, but here be fought 
for life. His soldiers behaved with intrepidity, 
incited by the hopes of making this a final period 
to their labour. Pompey'f; Boea were not less 
strenuous, expecting no pardon, as having theif 
lives formerly given them when overthrown in 
AfrLea. The first shock was so dreadful, that 
Cassar*s men, who had hitherto been used to con- 
quer, now began to waver. Casar was never in 
so much danger as now ; he threw himself seve- 
ral times into the very throng of battle. '* What l** 
cried he, <' are you going to give up your gene- 
«^ral, who is grown grey in fighting at your 
<« bead, to a parcel of boys ?'' Upon this bis tenth 
legion, willing to recover their general's lost 
esteem, exerted theniselves with moretkati former 
bravery : and a party of horse being detached by 
Labienus from the camp in pursuit of a body c£ 
Numidian cavalry, Caesar cried aloud, that they 
were flying. This cry instantly spread itself 
through both armies, exciting the one a? much 
as it depre«ed the other. Now, therefore^ the 
tenth legion pressed forward, and a total rout 
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foop ensaed. Thirty thousand men were killed 
on Pompej's side, amongst whom was Labienns, 
wbom Caesar ordered to be baried with the fu- 
neral honours of a general officer. Cneius Pom* 
pey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea-side; 
bat finding his passage intercepted by Cassar's 
lieutenant^ he was obliged to seek for a retreat in 
an obscure carern. There, wounded and desti^ 
lute of all kinds of succour, he patiently awaited 
the approach of the enemy. He was quickly di»- 
coTered by some of Cassar's troops, who presently 
cot off his liead and brought it to the conqueror. 
His brother Sextus, however, concealed himself 
80 well that he escaped all pursuit $ so that CsMsar 
was obliged to return without him, after having 
severely fined the cities of Spain for their late 
imputed rebellion. 

Caesar by this last blow subdued all his avowed 
eneoiies, and had now conquered the best part of 
the world in almost as short a time as others could 
travd through the same extent of country. He 
tberelbre returned to Rome for the last time, to 
veeeivie new dignities and honours, and to enjoy 
IB bis own person an accumulation of all th^ 
gieat offices of the state. Still, however, he pre- 
tended to a moderation in the enjoyment of his 
power ; be left the consuls to be named by the 
people; but, as he possessed all the authority of 
the office, k fims that time began to sink into 
eentespt. He enlarfed the number of senators 
also I but as he had previously destroyed their 
pevcr, their new honours were but empty titles. 

c 2 
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He took care to pardon all who had beeq in 
arms against him, but not till he had deprived 
them of the power of resistance. He even set 
up once more the staCues of Pompey> which, 
however, as Cicero observed, he only did to se- 
cure his own.' In short, if his clemency, his 
justice, and moderation, did not proceed from 
virtue, yet they had all the effect of virtues in 
the state, which answered the purpose of the 
public as well. 

The rest of this extraordinary man's life was" 
employed for the advantage of the state. He 
adorned the city with magnificent buildings ; he 
rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, sending colonies 
to both cities; he undertook to level several 
mountains in Italy, to drain the Pontine marshes 
near Rome, and designed to cut through the 
isthmus of Peloponnesus. Thus, with a itaiind 
that could never remain inactive, he pondered 
mighty projects and designs beyond the limits of 
the longest life ; but the greatest of all was his 
intended expedition against the Parthians, by 
which he designed to revenge the death of Cra** 
ttts, who, having penetrated too &r into their 
country, was overthrown, himself taken prisoner, 
and put to a cruel death, by having molten gold 
poured down his throat, as a punishment for his 
former avarice. From thence Csesar intended to 
pass through Hyrcania, and enter Scythia along 
the banks of the Caspian sea ; then to open him^ 
self a way through the immeasurable forests of 
Germany into Gaul, and so to return to Rome. 
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These were the aims of ambition: the jealousy 
of a few individuals put an end to them all. 

The senate, with an adulation which marked 
the degeneracy of the times> continued to load 
him with fresh honours, and he continued with 
equal vanity to receive them. They called one 
of the months of the year after his name ; they 
stamped money with his image ^ they ordered his 
statue to be set up in all the cities of the empire ; 
they instituted public sacrifices on his birth- day ; 
and talked, even in his life- time, of enrolling him 
among the number of their gods. Anthony, at 
one of the public festivals, foolishly ventured to 
offer him a diadem ; but he put it back again, 
refusing it several times, and receiving at every 
refusal loud acclamations from the people. One 
day, when the senate ordered him some particu- 
lar honours, he neglected to rise from his seat ; 
and from tjiat moment envy began to mark him 
for destruction. Mankind are ever most offended 
at any trespass on ceremony, since a violation of 
decorum is usually an instance of contempt. It 
began, therefore, to be rumoured that he intended 
to make himself king; and, though in fact he was 
possessed of the power, the people, who had an 
utter aversion to the name, could not bear his 
assuming the title. Whether he really designed 
to assume that empty honour, must now for ever 
remain a secret ; but certain it is, that the unsus- 
pecting openness of his conduct marked some-, 
thing like a confidence in the innocence of his 
intentions. When informed by those about him 
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of the jealousies of manj persons who envied his 
power» he was heard to say, that he had rather 
die once by treason, than to live continually in 
apprehension of it When advised by some to 
beware of Brutus^ in whom he had fot some time 
reposed the greatest confidence, he opened his 
breast, all scarred with wounds, saying, ^* Can 
^* yoa think Brutus cares for such poor pillage 
^^ as this ?" And being one night at supper, as 
bis friends disputed among themselves what death 
was easiest, he replied, that which was most 
sudden, and least foreseen. Bot to convince the 
world how little be had to apprehend from his 
enemiesy he disbanded his company of Spanish 
guards, which facilitated the enterprise against 
his life ; for he shoiiki have considered, that con- 
fidence in an Murper is but rashness. 

A deep laid con^racy was absolutely in agi- 
tekioii against him, composed of no less than 
atxty senators. They were still the more formi- 
dab^ as the generality of them were of his own 
party j and being raised above other citizens, fett 
more strongly the weight of a single superior. 
At the head of this conspiracy were Bmtiiff, 
whole life Csssar had spared after the battfe ef 
Pharsalia^ and Cassitis, who was pardoned soott 
after : both prsstors for the present yean Bmtm 
made it his chief glory to have been descended 
from that Brutus who first gave liberty to Stomei 
The passion for 'freedom seemed to have been 
transmitted with the blood of his ancestors down 
to him* Bot though he detested tyranny, yet be 
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<io«td not forbear lotitf^ the tyrMt» Irote whow 
he had receited the most digital beoe&ts. Ho^r* 
erer, the lore of his couDlry broke ikl the ties ^ 
private friendship, and he entered vMo a cofh 
spiracy which was to destroy his benefiictor. 
Cassius, on the other hand| was impetuoM and 
proud, and hated Csssar's person still more than 
Itis cause. He had often sought an opportiinity 
of gratifying his revenge by s<sssissination> which 
took rise rather from privaCe than fcom public 
motives. 

The conspirators^ to give a colour of justice to 
their proeeedmgs^ remitted the executioM of their 
design to the ides of Mareh^ the day on which 
GsKiar was to be offered the crown. The augurs 
had foretold that this day would be firial to him $ 
and in the night preceding he heard bis wife 
Calpurnia lamenting in her s^eep, and being 
awakened, she confessed to him, that she dreamt 
of bis being assassinated in her arms. These 
omens, in some measure^ begam t^ change hfs in- 
tentions of gorng to the senate^ m he had resotvedy 
thaft day ; but one of the conspirators coming itiy 
](vevailed npon* him to keep his resolution, telU 
i|lg him of the reproach thai would attend hitf 
slaying at home till bis wife had luoky dneams, 
and of the preparations that were madle for his 
appemTEmee. Ab be went along to the seaate, a 
shrve, who hasteved trr him with informiatfett of 
the conspvraojr, attempted" to eome near him,> btft 
aeald B»t for the orovpd. ArtemMoraiSy m €heek 
phtlMOpAler,* who* lad discovered the whole plot. 
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delivered him a memorial containing the heads of 
his information ; but Caesar gave it^ with other 
papers^ to one of his secretaries without readings 
as was usual in things of this nature. Being at 
length entered the senate.hou8e»« where the con- 
spirators were prepared to receive him, he met 
one Spurina, an augur> who had foretold his 
danger, to whom he said, smiling, *' Well, Spu-^ 
^' rina, the ides of March are come." " Yes," re- 
plied the augur, " but they are not yet over/^ 
As soon as he had taken his place, the conspira* 
tors came near him under pretence of saluting 
him; and Cimber, who was one of them, ap- 
proached in a suppliant posture, pretending to 
sue for his brother's pardon, who had been ba« 
nished by his order. All the conspirators seconded 
him with great earnestness ; and Cimber, seem« 
ing to sue with still greater submission, took hold 
of the bottom of his robe, holding him so as to 
prevent his rising. This was the signal agreed 
on. Casca, who was behind, stabbed him, though 
slightly, in the shoulder. Cassar instantly turned 
round, and, with the style of his tablet, wounded 
him in the arm. However, all the conspirators 
were now alarmed, and, enclosing him rounds 
he received a second stab from an unknown 
hand in the breast, while Cassius wounded him 
in the face. He still defended himself with great 
vigour, rushing among them, and throwing down 
such as opposed him, till he saw'Brutus among 
the conspirators, who, coming up, struck his 
dagger into his thigh. From that moment Caesar 
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thought no more of defending himself, but look« 
ing upoii this conspirator, cried out, ** And you 
'^ too, my son !'' Then covering his head, and 
spreading his robe before him, in order to fall 
with greater decency, he sunk down at the base 
of Pompey's statue, after receiving three-and« 
twenty wounds from hands which he vainly sup- 
posed he had disarmed by his benefits. 

Csesar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, and about fourteen years after he began the 
conquest of the world. If we examine his his- 
tory, we shall be equally at a loss whether most 
to. admire his great abilities or his wonderful 
fortune. To pretend to say, that from the begin- 
ning he planned the subjection of his native 
country, is doing no great credit to his well- 
known penetration, as a thousan4 obstacles lay 
in his way, which fortune, rather than conduct, 
was to surmount. No man, therefore, of his sa- 
gacity, would have begun a scheme in which 
the chances of succeeding were so many against 
him : it is most probable that, like all very suc- 
cessful men, he only made the best of every oc-. 
currence ; and his ambition rising with his good 
fortune, from at first being contented with hum- 
bler aims, he at last began to think of governing 
the world, when he found scarce any obstacle to 
oppose his designs. Such is the disposition of 
man, whose cravings after power are always most 
insatiable when he enjoys the greatest share. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

From tke de&tk of Cesar to the battU qf ActbiM 
and ike death ef Antkom^ uhich settled th^ t&i^ 
stitution in Augustus. 

ypON' thei death of Cs^sar a cotijuncture hap* 
V* c. f^ened wtucb was never known before ; 
710. there was no longer any tyrant, and yet 
libertf was esttrngtti^ed : for the causes which 
iiad cdDtributed to its destractkm stiff subsnted 
to prevent its revival. The senate had made an 
ill ttse of their power in the times of Sylla^ and 
ikaf people shuddered at the thought of trusting 
thenr with it once more. 

Aa sdon as the conspirators bad dispalebed 
Coisar, they hegmk to* address tbemselves to the 
mm^kff in ovder to viadieate the motives of their 
aoterprise^ and to exeite lAeaa to join i» procw* 
imp their country's freedon: but the unifrersal 
tfcMaess #itk which^ *beh* espdstulatioB^ were 
Mceircd^ sOMi taug^ them to fear their condaot 
would not meet wiib nnnrf adfoeated. All the 
aenatoffs trho^ were not aeeomplices, led wiA 
Mcb procifitetioii thai the lives of iiemeof tfaear 
weve endangered in the throng. The p co p te 
also, beings now akM^niied^ kft their Muel ctctnfo^ 
tions, and ran tumultuously through the city; 
* some actuated by their fears^ and still more by a 
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desire of plunder. In this state of confiinan the 
conspirators all retired to theCapitoI, and guani* 
ed its accesses by a body of gladiators which ^ 
Bmtas had in pay. It was in Tain they alleged 
that they only struck for freedom^ and that th^y 
killed a tyrant who had usurped the rights of 
mankind : the people^ accustomed to luxury «Dd 
ease, little regarded their professions, dreading 
more the dangers of poverty than of subjection* 
' The friends of the late dictator now began to 
find that this was the time for coming intogroater 
power than before, and for satisfying tb<^ am- 
bition under the veil of promoting justice* Of 
this number was Anthony, whom we have al- 
ready seen acting as a lieutenant under CsMir,ariid 
governing Rome in bis absence with such little 
justice or decency. He wat a man of mcfdewst 
abilities and excessive vices, snnbitiou^ of power 
only because it gave bis pleamre^ a wider range 
to riot tn^ but skilled in war, to wbk^ be had 
been traftiei from his youth. He was^ camti f» 
iimyeary and resolved, with Lepidm, wImp was 
loni of commotions hke biwself, to seize tSHM o^ 
porta nity ol gaining that power which Cmar 
hod died for usurping; Le^dos, tbevefore, took 
possession of the Fomm with a band of soMiOfi 
at bis dcfrotffoo; and Antbeny, being csohmU Vdt 
pehnitted to ewnmand them. Their first sref 
was to possess theinselvea of aB GaMat^» p9pen 
and flMfiey, smd the nest to convene tlie scmm#. 
Ne^er bad thi^ august sMSMiMy bemt em wet i e i ; 
upon sodeKea4ie aa cwcasfon, as it waa t^ dei^r- 
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mine, whether Cassar bad been a legal magistrate 
or a tyrannical usurper ; and whether those who 
killed him merited rewards or punishments.. 
There were many of these who had received all 
their promotions from Csesar, and had acquired 
large fortunes in consequ^ce of his appoint- 
ments : to vote him an usurper, therefore, would 
be to endanger their property ; and yet to vote 
him innocent, might endanger the state. lo 
this dilemma they seemed willing to reconcile 
•extremes ; wherefore they approved all the acts 
of Caesar, and yet granted a general pardon to 
all the conspirators. 

This decree was very far from giving Anthony 
satisfaction, as it granted security to a number of 
men who were the avowed enemies of tyranny, 
and who would be foremost in opposing his 
schemes of restoring absolute power. As, there- 
fore, the senate had ratified all Caesar's acts with- 
out distinction, he formed a scheme upon this of 
making him rule when dead as imperiously as 
he had done when living. Being, as was said, 
possessed of Caesar's books of accounts, he so far 
gained upon his secretary as to make him insert 
whatever he thought proper. By these means 
great sums of money, which Caesar would never 
have bestowed, were there distributed among the 
people ; aud every man who had any seditious 
designs against the government was there sure of 
finding a gratuity. Things being in this for- 
wardness, he demanded that Caesar's funeral ob- 
sequies should be performed^ which the senate 
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BOW could not decently forbid, as they bad never 
declared him a tyrant : accordingly^ the body was 
brought forth into the JPorum with the utmost 
solemnity ; and Anthony, who chargckl himself 
with these last duti^ of friendship, began his 
operations upon the^assions of the people by the 
prevailing motives of private interest. He first 
read them Caesar's will, in which he had left 
Octavius, his sister's grandson, bis heir, permit- 
ting him to take the name of Csesar ; and three 
parts of his private fortune Brutus was to inherit 
in case of his death. The Roman people were 
left the gardens which he had on the other side of 
the Tyber; and every cjjtizen, in particular, was 
to receive three hundred sesterces. This last 
bequest not a little contributed to increase the 
people's affection for their late dictator; they now 
began to consider Caesar as a father, who, n,ot 
satisfied with doing them the greatest good while 
living, thought of benefiting them even after 
death. As Anthony continued reading, the multi- 
tude began to be moved, and sighs and lamenta- 
tions were heard from every quarter. Anthony 
seeing the audience favourable to his designs, 
now began to address the assembly in .a more 
pathetic strain: he presented before them Caesar's 
bloody robe, and, as he unfolded it, took care 
they should observe the number of stabs in it : 
then displaying an image, which to them appear- 
ed the body of Caesar ajl covered with wounds : 
•• This," cried he, « this is all that is left of him 
" who was befriended by the gods, and loved by 
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*^ mankind eren to adoration. This is he to 
<' whom we vowed eternal fideh'ty, and whose 
^ person boththe senate and the people concurred 
*' to declare was sacred. Behold now the execu* 
^ tion of these toWs ! behold here tlie proofs of 
^ oar gratitode ! The bravest of men destroyed 
^ by the most ungrateful of mankind ! He who 
^ showered down his benefits upon the betrayers^ 
^^ found his death as the only return ! Is there 
'^ none to revenge his cause ? Is there none 
**thiat, mindful of former benefits, will shew 
^ himself now deserving of them ? Yes, there is 
*^ one : behold me, O Jupiter, thoo avenger of 
^* the brave» ready to offer up my life on this; 
^* glorious occasion. And you, ye deities, pro* 
'^ tectors of the Roman empire, accept my so- 
^ lemn vows» and favour the rectitude of my 
*' intentions." The people could now no 
longer contain their indignation; they unani* 
monsly cried cat for revenge; all the old spldiers 
who had fooght under Csssar, burnt, with his 
body, tbetr coronets, and other marks of conqoest 
with which he had honoured them. A great 
number of the first matrons in the city threw in 
their ornaments also; till, at length, rage sno- 
ceeding to sorrow, the multitude ran, with 
flaming brands from the pile, to set fire to the 
conspirators* houses. In this rage of resentment, 
meeting with one Cinna, whom they mistook £or 
another of the same name who was in the con^ 
spiracy, they tone him in pieces* The conspira- 
tors tlieinselvest however^ beang weU guairded^ 
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repulsed the multitude with no gi^eat trouble; 
but perceiFing the rage of the people, tbej 
thought it, soon after, safest to retire from the 
city. The populace being thus left to theoEi^ 
selves, set no bounds to their sorrow and gratir 
tude. Divine honours were granted him; an 
altar was erected on the place where his body 
was burnt, where, afterwards, was erected a 
column, inscribed to the fiather of his couBtry. 

In the mean time, Anthony, who had excited 
this flame, resolved to make the best of the occir 
siou. Having gained the people, by his zeal in 
Caesar's cause, he next endeavoured to bring 
over the senate, by a seeming concern for the 
freedom of tbe state. Hft, therefore, proposed to 
recall Sextus, Pompey's only remaining son, who 
bad concealed himself in Spain since the deatk of 
his lather; and to grant him the command of aH 
the fleets of the empire. His next step to their 
confidence, was the quelling a sedition of the 
people who rose to revenge the death of Cfesar, 
and putting their leader Arnathm to death, who 
pretended to be the son of MariuSb He, after 
this, pretended to dread the resentment of tbi^ 
multitude, a,nd demanded a guard for the se- 
curity €tf his person. The senate granted his 
request ; sood, under this pretext, he drew round 
him a body of six thousand resolute men, attached 
to his ipterert, and ready to exiecute hia com- 
mafl4s. Thus he continued every day makk^ 
rapid strides to absolute power; aU the authority 
^ gDvernmept waa lodged m bis hands and tbo^ 
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of his two brothers alone ; who shared among 
them the consular, tribunitian, and praetorian* 
power. His vows to revenge Caesar's death, 
seemed either postponed, or totally forgotten; 
and his only aims seemed to be to confirm him- 
self in that power which he had thus artfully 
acquired. But an obstacle to his ambition seem* 
ed to arise from a quarter in which he least 
expected it. This was from Octavius Caesar, 
afterwards called Augustus, as we shall hence- 
forth take leave to call him, though he did not 
receive the title till long after. Augustus, who 
was the grand nephew and adopted son of Caesar, 
was at Apollonia when his kinsman was slain. 
He was then but eighteen years old ; and had 
been sent to that city to improve himself in the 
study of Grecian literature^ Upon the news of 
Caesar's death, notwithstanding the^ earnest dis- 
suasions of all his friends, he resolved to return 
to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and revenge 
the death of his uncle. From the former pro- 
fessions of Anthony, he expected to find him a 
warm assistant to his aims ; and he doubted not, by 
his concurrence, to lake signal vengeance on all 
who had a hand in the conspiracy. However, 
he was greatly disappointed. Anthony, whose 
projects were all to aggrandize himself, gave 
him but a very cold reception ; and, instead of 
granting him the fortune left him by the will, 
delayed the payment of it upon various pretences^ 
hoping to check his ambition, by limiting his 
circumstances. But Augustus seems to have 
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tttheritedt not only tlie wealtb^ \mt the kkoUpa*- 
tioii9 of his uocLe : instead, therefore, of abating 
hi« claims, he even sold bis own patriittoniDJi 
estate^ to pay such legacies as Caesar had Ici^; 
and particularly that to the people. By these 
means he gained a degree of popularity, which 
his eftiemies vainly laboured to diminish; and 
which, in fact, he had many other methods to 
procure. His conversation was elegant aii4 
iasiniiating; bis face comely and graceful -, and 
bis affection to the late dictator so sincere, that 
every person was charmed, either with his piety 
or his address. But what added still nsoi^ to his 
interest, was the name of Cassar^ which he bad 
assunaied; and, in consequence of which, the 
fimaer followers of his uncle now fLocked in 
great numbers to him. All these he anaaageil 
with such art, that, while he gained their affec- 
tions, he never lost their esteem ; so that Anthonj 
now began to conceive a violent jealousy for the 
talents of his young opponent, and seoretly 
laboured to counteract all his designs. In faci^ 
he did not want reason ; for the army near Rome, 
that had long wished to see the conspirators 
punudied, began to turn firom him to his rival, 
whom they saw moce amcerelybeut on gmtifying 
their desirea. Anthony having also procured the 
goverament of Hither Graul from the people, 
two of his legions^ that he had brought home 
from his former government of Macedonia, 
went over to Augustas, mitwithstanding all his 
remonstrances to detain them. This produced^ 
VOL. II. \> 
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as usaal, intenriews^ complaiots, recriminations, 
and pretended reconciliations, which only tended 
to widen the difference $ so that, at length, both 
sides prepared for war. Thus the state was 
divided into three distinct factions: that of 
Augustus, who aimed at procuring Caesar's in- 
heritance and revenging his death; that of An- 
thony, whose sole view was to obtain absolute 
power; and that of the conspirators, who endea- 
voured to restore the senate to its former authority. 

Anthony being raised by the people to'his new 
government of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary to the 
inclinations of the senate, resolved to enter upon 
bis province immediately, and oppose Brutus, 
who commanded a small body of troops there, 
while his army was yet entire. He accordingly 
left Rome, and marching thither, commanded 
Brutus to depart. Brutus, being unable to op* 
pose him, retired with his forces; but being 
pursued, by Anthony, he was at last besieged in 
the city of Mutina, of which he sent word to 
the senate. 

In the mean while Augustus, who by this time 
had raised a body of ten thousand men, returned 
to Jlome; and being resolved, before he attempt- 
ed to take vengeance on the conspirators; if 
possible, todiminish the powerof Anthony, began 
by bringing over the senate to second his designs. 
In this he succeeded, by the credit of Cicero, who 
long had hated Anthony, because he thought him 
the enemy of the state. Accordingly, by means 
of bis great eloquence, a decree was passed. 
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ordering Anthony to raise the siege of Mutina, to 
evacnate Cisalpine Gaal, and to await the further 
orders of the senate npon the banks of the Rubi- 
con. It may easily^ be supposed, that, in the 
present state of government in Rome, a com- 
mander, at the head of a victorious army, would 
pay little attention to an ineffective decree. 
Anthony treated the order with contempt; and, 
instead of obeying, began to express his displea^^ 
sure at being hitherto so submissive. Nothing 
now, therefore, remained for the senate, but to 
declare him an enemy to the state, and ib send 
Augustus, with the army he had raised, to curb 
his insolence. Augustus was very ready to offer 
his army for this expedition, in order to punish 
his own private injuries, before he undertook 
those of the public. The two consuls, Hirtiqs 
and Pansa, joined also their forces itknd^ thus 
combined, they marched, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, against Anthony, into Cisalpine 
Gaul. He, on his part, was not slow in Of^osing 
thein« After one or two ineffectual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement ; in 
which Anthony was defeated, and compelled to 
fly to Lepidus, who commanded a body of forces 
in. Farther Gaul. This victory, however, which 
promised the senate so much success, produced 
effects very different from their expectations. 
The two consuls were mortally wounded; but 
Pansa, previous to his death, calling Augustus to 
his bed-side, advised him to join with Anthony, 
tdliDg him, that the senate^only desired to depress 
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)>oth by Opposing tbem to eacb otker. The ad» 
vice of the dying consul snok deep on tbe spiriti 
of Augustus : so that, from that time, he only 
Mught a pretext to break with theou Thek* 
giving the command of a part of bis army to 
Decimus Brutus^ and their denying him a tri* 
omph soon after, served to alienate his mind ea^ 
tirely from them, and made him resoke to join 
Anthony and Lepidus. He vas wUliiig, hovever* 
to. try the senate thoroughly, before he came to 
an open rupture; wherefi>re, he sent to deijMiid 
the consulship, which was refused him. He then 
thought himself obliged to keep no measures witli 
that assembly, but privately sent to sound tbe 
inclinations of Anthony and Lepidus, conoereing 
a junction of forces, and found them as eager 
to assist, as the senate was to oppose him. An^ 
tbony was, in &ct, the general of both armies; 
and Lepidus was only nominally so, his soldiers 
lefiising to obey him upon the approach of the 
former. Wherefore, upon being assured of the 
assistance of Augustus upon their arrival in 
Italy, they soon crossed the Alps with an army 
of seventeen legions, breathing revenge against 
all who had opposed their desists. 

The senate now began, too late, to pereelvie 
l^r error, in oifeting to disoblige AiigastMn 
they, therdbre, gave him the consulship, whicii 
they had w lately refused; and, to prevent his 
joining widi AuUiony, flattered him with new 
benonn^ and gave him a power superior to all 
Urn. The ficst use Augustus aiade of his new 
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mAhatity was to procure a law for tbo condem- 
nation oi Brutm and Cassins; and, in sbort, to 
join his forceB with those of Anthony and Le- 
pidus. 

The meeting of these t^ree usutpers of then- 
country's freedom, was near Mutina, upon a lit* 
tie island of the river Panarus. Their mutual 
snaf>icions were the cause of their meeting in a 
place where they could not fear any treachery ; 
Ibf, ev^n in their union> they could not divest 
theihsdves of mutual di£5dence. Lepidus firat 
totered ; and, finding all things safe, made the 
signal for the other two to approach. They 
embraced each other upon their first iueeiing ; 
and Augustus began the conference, by thanking 
Anthony for his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus 
to death: who, being abandoned by his lu'my, 
was takeui as he was designing to escape into 
Macedonia, and beheaded by Anthony's com- 
mand. They then entered upon the business that 
lay before them, without any retrospection of the 
pBsL Their conference lasted for three days; 
aod^ in this period, they fixed a dtvtsioti of go- 
Temment, and determined upon the fate of thou- 
sands. One can scarce avoid wondering, bow 
that city, which gave birth to such men as Fabri- 
<nBs and Cato, could now be a tame spectator of 
a conference which bartered away the lives and 
liberties of the people at their pleasure. To see 
these three 'men seated, without attendants, on 
the highest part of a desolate island^ marking out 
whole cities and nations for destruction^ and yet 
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none to oppose their designs, shews what changes 
may quickly be wrought in the bravest people 
in a very short time. The result of their con- 
ference was^ that the supreme authority should 
be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the space of five years; that 
Anthony should have Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain ; and 
Augustus, Africa, and the Mediterranean islands. 
As for Italy, and the eastern provinces, they were 
to reniain in common, until their general enemy 
was entirely subdued. But the last article of 
their union was a dreadful one : it was agreed, 
that all their enemies should be destroyed, of 
which each presented a list. In these were com- 
prised, not only the enemies, but the friends of 
the triumvirate, since the partizans of the one 
were often found among the 9pposers of the 
other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Pau- 
lus to the vengeance of his colleague; Anthony 
permitted the proscription of his uncle Lucius ; 
and Augustus delivered up the great Cicero. 
The most sacred rights of nature were violated; 
three hundred senators, and above two thousand 
knights, were included in this terrible proscrip- 
tion ; their fortunes were confiscated, and their 
murderers enriched with the spoil. Rome soon 
felt the effects of this infernal union : nothing biat 
cries and lamentations were to be heard through 
all the city, .scarce a hodse escaping without a 
murder. No man dared to refuse entrance to 
the assassins, although he had no other hopes of 
safety; and this city, that was once the beauty 
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of th6 world, seemed now reduced to desolation 
without aa army ; and now felt the effects of an 
invading enemy, with all the deliberate malice 
of cool-blooded slaughter. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of those 
principally sought after; who, for a while, seemed 
to evade the malice of his pursuers; but upon 
hearing of the slaughters that were committed 
at Rome, he set forward from his Tusculan villa, 
towards the sea-side, with an intent to transport 
hiin»eir directly out of the reach of his enemies. 
There finding a vessel ready, he presently em* 
barked; but the winds being adverse, and the sea 
wholly uneasy to him, after he had sailed about 
two leagues along the coast, he was obliged to 
land, and spend the night upon shore. From 
thence he was forced by the importunity of his 
servants on board again; but was soon after 
obliged to land at a country seat of his, a mile 
from the shore, weary of life, and declaring he 
was resolved to die in that country which he had 
so often saved. Here he slept soundly for some 
time, till hts servants once more forced him away 
in a litter towards the ship, having heard that he 
was pursued by a party of Anthony *s assassins. 
They were scarce departed, when the assassins 
arrived at his house, and perceiving him to be 
fled, pursued him immediately towards the sea, 
and overtook him in a wood that lay near the 
shore. Their leader was one Popilius Lenus, a 
tribune of the army, whose life Cicero had for* 
merly defended and saved. As soon as the soU 
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dten appeared, die senraiitg prepared to defend 
theirniaster's life, at the hazard of tkieir own ; but 
Cicero oommanded them to set him down, and to 
make no resistance. They ^oon cnt off his bead 
and his hands, returning with them to Roihe^ as 
the most agreeable present to their cruel employ** 
or. 'Anthony, who was then at Rome, received 
them with extreme joy, rewarded the mnrderet 
with a large sum of money, and placed Cicero's 
head on the rostrumj as if there once more to re« 
proach hi0 vile inhumanity. Cicero was slain in 
the sistty-third year of his age, but not until he 
bad seen his country ruined before him. ^ The 
** glory he obtained,*' says Julius Csasar, ^ was 
^ as much above all other triumphs, as the gl^ 
^ tent of the Roman genius was above t*hat of 
^' the bounds of the Roman empire/' 

Thus the proscription went on to rage for some 
time with as much violence M when it began. 
As many as could escape its cruelty fled either 
into Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge with 
young Pompey, who was now in Sicily, and co« 
vered the Mediterranean with his numerous navy. 
Their cruelties were not aimed at the men alonej 
bot the softer sex were in danger of being marked 
as objects either of avarice or resentment. They 
made out a list of fourteen hundred women of 
the best quality, and the richest in the city, who 
were ordered to give in an account of their for* 
tunes, to be taxed in proportion. Bot this seemed 
so unpopular a measure, and was so firmly op« 
posed by Hoitensii^ who qpdte against it, tbi^ 
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iuteld of fourteen. hvndmd wonen^ thej wwe 
codteot to tax only fovr fanndred. However^ 
tbejr made up the deficieocy, bj ezteddiiig the 
lax upon mens near a hundred thousand^ ai 
well citizens as strangeM^ were* compelled to 
fiimnfa supplies, to the subversion of their coun* 
try's freedotD« At la$t» both the avarice iiud ven^ 
geance of the triumviri seemed fuUy satisfied^ 
ted they went into the senate to declare that the 
proscription was at an end : and thus having de« 
Inged thecity with blood, Augustus and Anthony^ 
leaving Lepidus to defend Rome in their absence^ 
Inarcbed with their army to oppose the conspi* 
mtors^ who were now ai the head of a formidable 
army in Asia* 

Brutus and Cassius, the principal of these^ 
upon the death of Csssar being compelled to quit 
Bome^ went into Greece, where they persuaded 
the Roman students at Athens to declare in the 
eause of freedom ; then parting, the former raised 
a poweiful army in Macedonia, and the adjacent 
countries^ while the latter went into Syria, where 
he soon became master of twelve legions^ and re* 
duced his opponent^ DoUabella, to such straits 
as to kill himsel£ Both armies soon after join* 
jDg at Smyrna, the sight of such a formidable 
force began to revive 4he declining spirits of the 
party, and to iB-unite the two generals still more 
elosely, between whom there had been, sonde 
thoae before, a slight misunderstanding. In shorty 
httvii^ quitted Italy like distressed exiles^ with« 
out having one single soldier or one town that 
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owned their commaiidy they now found than- 
selves at the head of a flourishing army, furnished 
with all the necessaries for carrying on the war, 
and in a condition to support a contest where 
the empire of the world depended on the event. 
This success in raising levies was entirely owing 
to the justice, moderation, and great humanity 
of Brutus, who, in every instance, seemed stu- 
dious of the happiness of his country, and not 
bis own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their affairs, 
that the conspirators had formed a resolution of 
going against Cleopatra, who on her side, had 
made great preparations to assist their opponents. 
However, they were diverted from this purpose 
by an information that Augustus and Anthony 
were how upon their maVch with forty legions 
fo oppose them. Brutus now, therefore, moved 
to have their army pass over into Greece and 
Macedonia, and there meet the enemy : but 
Cassius so far prevailed, as to have the Rhodians 
and Lycians first reduced, who had refused their 
usual contributions. This expedition was im- 
mediately put in execution, and extraordinary 
contributions were raised. by that means, the 
Rhodians having scarce any thing left them but 
their lives. The Lycians suffered still more se- 
verely ; for, having shut themselves up in the 
city of Xanthius, they defended the place against 
Brutus with such fury, that neither his arts nor 
his entreaties could prevail upon them to sur* 
render. At iength> the town being set on fire« 
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by their attempting to burn the works of the 
Romans, Brutus, instead of laying hold on this 
opportunity to storm the place^ made every ef* 
fort to preserve it, entreating his soldiers to try 
all means of extinguishing the fire : but the des- 
perate phrensy of the citizens was not to be moU 
lified. Far from thinking themselves obliged 
to their generous enemy, for the efforts which 
were made to save them, they resolved to perish 
in the flames. Wherefore, instead of extinguish- 
ing, they did all in their power to augment the 
fire, by throwing in wood, dry reeds, and all 
kinds of fuel. Nothing could exceed the dis- 
tress of Brutus, upon seeing the townsmen thus 
resolutely bent upon destroying themselves ; he 
rode about the fortifications, stretching out his 
hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring them to 
have pity on themselves and their city; but, in- 
sensible to his expostulations, they rushed into 
the flames with desperate obstinacy, and the 
whole soon became a heap of undistinguishable 
ruin. At this horrid spectacle Brutus melted 
into tears, oflering a reward to every soldier who 
should bring him a Lycian alive. The number 
of those whom it was possible to save from their 
own fury amounted to no more than one hun* 
dred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, 
where, after the usual ceremonies were past 
between them, they resolved to have a private 
conference together. They shut themselves up, 
therefore, in the first convenient house, with ex- 
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pTMi orders to their serraiits to give no adtnmi^. 
Brutus began, by reprimanding Camus for hair- 
ing disposed of (^ces, which should ever be tha 
reward of merits and for having overtaxed the 
tributary states* Cassius retorted the imputation 
df avarice with the more bitterness, as he knew 
the charge to be groundless. The debate grew 
warm, till, from loud speakings they burst into 
tears. Their friends^ who were standing at the 
door, overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to dread for the consequences; 
till Favonius, who valued himself upcm a cynical 
boldness that knew no restraint, entering the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animosity* 
Cassius was i^ady enough to forego his anger^ 
being a man of great abilities, bat of unevea 
disposition I Hot averse to pleasure in private 
company $ and^ upon the whole, of morals not 
fuite sincere^ But, the conduct of Brutus waa 
alwajrs perfectly steady. An even gentledese, a 
noble elevation of sentiment^ a strength of mind 
over which neither vice nOr pleasure could have 
any iofluencei an inflexible firmness in the de> 
fence of justice, composed the character of that 
great man* In consequence of thene qualities, 
he was beloved by his army, doated upon by his 
friends, and admired by all good men. After 
their conference, night coming on, Cassius in- 
vited Brutus and his frietids to an entertainment, 
where freedom and cheerfulness for a while 
took place of political anxiety, and softened 
^ aeveritf of wisdom. Upon retiring home it 
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ms thM Brutal, m Plgtarch telb the stbry, saw 
a tfiectre in his tent He naturally dept but 
little^ and he bad increased this state of watcbfql^ 
BCBS by habit wd great sobriety. He never al^ 
loved himself to deep in the day time, as was 
then oamimm in Rome; and only gave so moch 
of the night to de^ as coold barely renew the 
natural functifMis. But especially now, when 
oppressed with such various cares, he only gave 
a short time alter his nightly repast to rest ; and, 
walung about midnight^ generally read or stu* 
4ied till mormng. It was in the dead o£ the 
nigfaty when the whole camp was perfin^tly quiet, 
thalt Bmtiis was thus em^doyed in reading by a 
lamp that was just expiring* On a sudden he 
thought he heaid a noise as if somebody en* 
tered, and looking towards the door he perceived 
it open. A gigantic figure, with a frightful as* 
peet,. stood before him, and continued to gaze 
vpon bim with silent severity. At last Brutus 
had courage to speak to it: ^ Artthouadssmon 
« or a mortal man I and wt^eomest thou to me ?^ 
^ Brutus,'' replied the phantom, ^ I am thy evfl 
** genius; thou shalt see me again at PhiUppi.'^ 
« WeH^ then," answerai Brutus, widiout being 
discomposed, ^ we shall meet again.'' Upon 
which the phantom yanished ; and Brutus caUing 
to his servants, asked if they had seen any thing ; 
to which replying in the negative, he again re« 
samed his studies. But as he was struck with 
so strange an occurrence, he mentioned it the next 
day to Caasius, who, being an Epieorean, sis* 
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cribed it to the effect of an imagination too 
much exercised by vigilance and anxiety. Brutus 
appeared satisfied with this solution of his late 
terrors ; and as Anthony and Augustus were now 
advanced into Macedonia, Brutus and his col- 
logue soon passed over into Thrace, and ad* 
vanced to the city of Philippi, near which the 
forces of the triumviri were posted. 

All mankind now began to regard the ap- 
proaching armies with terror and suspense. The 
empire of the world depended npon the fate of 
a battle ; as from victory on the one side, they 
had to expect freedom ; but from the other, a 
sovereign with absolute command. Brutus was 
the only man who looked upon these great events 
before him with calmness and tranquillity. In- 
different as to success, and satisfied with having 
done his duty, he said to one of his friends, ** If 
•* I gain the victory, I shall restore liberty to my 
" country ; if I lose it, by dying, I shall be de- 
*'* livered from slavery myself; my condition is 
^ fixed, and I run no hazards/' The republican 
army consisted of fourscore thousand foot,' and 
twenty thousand horse. The army of the trium- 
viri amounted to a hundred thousand foot, and 
thirteen thousand horse. Thus complete on both 
sides, they met and encamped near each other 
upon the plains of Philippi, a city upon the con- 
fines of Thface. This city was situated upon a 
mountain, towards the west of which a plain 
stretched itself, by a gentle declivity, almost fif- 
teen leagues to the banks of the. river StrjrmoD. 
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la this plain, about two miles from the town, 
were two little hills at about a mile distance from 
each other, defended on one side by mountains, 
on the other by % marsh which communicated 
with the sea. It was upon these two hills that 
Brutus and Cassius fixed their camps: Brutus 
on the hill towards the north; Cassius on that 
towards the south : and in the intermediate sp^e 
which separated them, they cast up lines and a 
parapet from one hill to another. Thus they 
kept a firm communication between the two 
campsy which mutually defended each other. In 
this commodious situation they could act as they 
thought proper, and give battle only when it 
was thought to their advantage to engage. Be- 
hind them was the sea, which furnished them 
with all kinds of provisions ; and at twelve miles 
distance, the island of Thasos, which served them 
for a general magazine. The triumviri, on the 
other hand, were encamped on the plain below, 
and were obliged to bring their provisions from 
fifteen leagues distance; so that their scheme 
and interest was to bring on a battle as soon as 
they could. This they offered several times, draw- 
ing out their men firom their camp, and provok- 
ing the enemy to engage. On the contrary, these 
contented themselves with drawing up their troops 
at the head of their camps, but without descend- 
ing to the plain. This resolution of postponing 
the battle, was all that the republican army 
had for it; and Cassius, who was aware of his 
adyantagCi resolved to harass the enemy rather 
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thm eogftg? thwi. But Brutus begaa to 6i}^ 
pect the fidelity of s/hm of hi9 officers* so that 
be 11664 all bis influaace to persuade Cassias ta 
change his resdiutioo. ^* I am impatient/' said 
be, '< to put au end to the miseries of mankind* 
*' and in that I have hopes of succeeding whether 
<' I fall or conquer." His wishes were soon gm« 
tified ; for Anthony's soldiers bavingi with greai 
labour* made a road through the rnvsh which 
lay to the left of Caasius's camp* by that means 
opened a communication with the island of Tbn* 
SOS* which lay behind him. Both armies, in at» 
tempting to possess themsdiTes of this road> te^ 
solved at length* to come to a general engagCi- 
ment. This* bowcYer* was contrary to the ad- 
yice of Cassius* who declared* that he wiis forced* 
as Pompey bad formerly bew* to expose the 
liberty of Rome to the hazard of a battle* Th^ 
ensuing morning the two generals gave the sigosd 
for engaging* and conferred toother a litde 
while before the battle began. Caesius desired 
to know how Brutus intended to act in case tb^ 
were unsuccessful: to which the other r^l&ed* 
*« That he had formerly* in his writings* con^ 
<< dinned the death of Cato ; and maiitfained* 
<' that avoiding calamities by suicide* was an in* 
^< sdent attempt against Heaven that sent them i 
^* but he had now altered his opinions* and* haw 
*^ iog given up his life to bis country* he thought 
*< he had a right to bis own way of ending it; 
<' wherefore he was resolved to change a misera^ 
^ ble being hem for a better hereafter^ if fof» 
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" tune proved agaiost him." " Well said, my 
« friend/' cried Cassius, embraciDg him; *' now 
*^ we may venture to face the enemy ; for either 
*' we shall be conquerors ourselves, or we shaU 
^* have no cduse to fear those that are so.*" Au^ 
gustuB being sick, the forces of the triumviri were 
commanded alone by Anthony, who began the 
engagement by a vigorous attack upon th^ Mats 
ofCassius. Brutus, on the other side, made a 
dreadful irruption on the army of Augustus ', and 
drove forward with so much intrepidity, thft hif 
broke them upon the very first charge. Upfum 
this he penetrated as &r as the camp, andi^uttiM^ 
in pieces those who were left for its defence, hi? 
troops immediately began to plunder: but in 
the mean time the Jines of Cassias were fprqed^ 
and his cai;alry put to flight. There was nc) ffr 
Ibrt that this unfortunate general did aot try to 
make his infantry stand, stopping thQse that fled, 
and seissing himself tbfs colours to rally them. 
But his owli valour alone was not sufficient to 
iofspire his timorous army. He saw himself en- 
tin^y routed, his camp taken^ and himself ob^ 
liged to .retire under a little hill at some distance^ 
Brutus, who had gained a complete victory, waf 
just returning at this interval with his triumphant 
army, when he found that all was lost on the 
part of his associate ; he sent out a body of ca- 
valry to bring him news of Cassius; who, per- 
ceiving them advance towards him, sent one 
Titinius to inform himself whether they were 
friends or enemies. Titinius soon joined this 
VOL. II. £ . 
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hody^ who received him with great transports in- 
forming him of their success ; biit delaying too 
long, Cassiusbegan to mistake them for what his 
fears had 8u^;68ted) and crying ont, *' that be 
'^ had exposed hii$ dearest friend to be taken pri- 
^ soner/' he tetired to his tent with one of his 
freiedmen, named Pindanis, who slew him^ and 
then was nerer beard of after. Titiniiis arriTed 
in triumph with the body of horsemen^ but his 
joV" was soon turned into anguish upon seeing 
Ilk friend dead in the tent before him; upon 
Which, accusing his own dekiy as the oause5 he 
)>unished it mth falling on his sword. Bru- 
tus was by this time informed of the defeat of 
Cassius, and soon after of his death as he drew 
near the camp. He seemed scarce aUe to re^ 
strain the excess of his grief for a man whom he 
(Baited the last of the Romans. He bathed the 
dead body with his tears; and, telling bis friends 
that he thought Cassius very happy in being be- 
yond the reach of those misfortunes which re^ 
mained for them to suffer, he ordered htm to be 
privately removed, lest the knowledge of his death 
should disrpirit the army. It was only this pre* 
erpitate despair of Cassius whioh gave the enemy 
the advantage, since, till then, the repuUicaiii 
might be said to have the superiority. 

The first care of -Brutus, when be became the 
sole general, was to assemble the dispensed troops 
of Cassius, and animate them with fresh hopes of 
victory. As they had lost all they possessed by 
Ute plundering of their camp^ he promised them 
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two tk^urand denarfi. each mftn to make t^ their 
losses* Tliis <Hioe more indeed them wiUi new 
ARlom- ; they admired the liberality of their go- 
wni, and with load shoots proclaimed his former 
iotiepidity. StiU, however^ he had iM>t confi- 
deooe suffieieBt to face the adversary, who o£Ee0- 
ed hun .battle the ensuiog day. His aim was to 
starve his enemies^ whq were io extreme want of 
provisions, tideir fleet having been lately defi^ted. 
But his single opinion was over-ruled by the 
reat of his anny, who now gnew every d^ more 
confident of their strength^ imd more arrogaptio 
ibeir new general. He was therefore, at lasl^ 
after a respite of twenty days,, obliged to comply 
iHfth theis solicitations to try the fate of the bat- 
tle. Botb armies being drawn out, they reo^ain** 
ed a Jong while opposite to eacbotUer without 
offcHng t» engage. It is said that he jbias^elf 
had lost nmoh of bis natural ardour by havii^ 
seen the spectra the night preceding.: hqwever, 
Jfte eBCOHtaged hiatMn asmudb*as possible^ and 
gaare tbe signal for battle within three hours 4rf 
sun*fiet. He had, as usual, the advantage where 
he commanded in person ; he bore down the 
enemy at the head of his infontry, and, support- 
ed fay his cavalry, made a very great slaughter. 
But bis left wing, fearing to be taken in flank, 
stretched itself out in order to enlarge its front $ 
by means of which it became too weak to stand 
Ike shook of the enemy. It was there that the 
army of Brutus began to yield ; and Anthony 
poshing forwaffd, drove the enemy so far back as 

£2 
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to be able to turn and attack Brutus in the rear* 
The troops which had belonged to Cassius com* 
municated their terror to the rest of the forces^ 
till at last the whole army gave way. Bmtus, 
surrounded by the most valiant of his officers, 
fought for a long time with amazing valour. 
The son of Cato fell 6ghting by his side, as also 
4he brother of Cassius ; so that, at last, he was 
obliged to yield to necessity, and fled. In the 
mean time the two triumviri, now assured of 
victory, expressly ordered by no means tasuflFer 
the general to escape, for fear he should renew 
the war. Thus the whole body of the enjsmy 
seemed chiefly intent on Brutus alone, and his 
capture seemed inevitable. In this deplorable 
exigence, Lucilius, his friend, was resolved, by 
bis own death, to effect his general's delivery* 
Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horse close^^ 
iy pursuing Brutus, and just upon the point of 
taking him, he boldly threw himself in their way, 
telling them that he was Brutus. The Thracians^ 
oveijoyed with so great a prize, immediately dis- 
patched some of their companions with the 
news of their success to the army. Upon which, 
the ardour of the pursuit now abating, Anthony 
marched out to meet his prisoner, and to hasten 
his death, or insult his misfortunes. He was fol* 
lowed by a great number of officers and soldiers, 
some silently deploring the &te of so virtuous a 
man, others reproaching that mean desire of 
life for which he consented to undergo captivity. 
Anthony now seeing the Thracians approach. 
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began to prepare himself for the interview ; but 
the faithful Lucilitts, advancing with a cheerful 
air^ '* It is not Brutus," said he, '' that is taken ; 
'' fortune has not yet had the power of commit- 
*' ting so great an outrage upon virtue. As for 
" my life, it is well spent in preserving his ho- 
•' nour ; take it, for I have deceived you." An- 
thony, struck with so much fidelity, pardoned him 
upon the spot ; and from that time forward load- 
ed him with benefits, and honoured him with his 
friendship. 

In the mean time, Brutus, with a small num* 

ber of friends, passed over a rivulet, and,^night 

coming on^ sat down under a rock which con* 

cealed him from the pursuit of the enemy^ After* 

taking breath for a tittle time, he cast his eyes 

up to heaven, that was all spangled with jstars ; 

he repeated a line from Euripides, containmg a 

wish to the Gods, *< That guilt should not pass 

" in this life without punishment.'' To this he 

added another from the same poet : '^ O virtue I 

" thou empty name, I have worshipped thee as 

*' a real good, but thou art only the slave of for* 

** tune.'' He then called to mind, with great 

tenderness, those whom he had seen perish in 

battle, and sent out one Statilius to give him 

some information of those that remained; but 

he never returned, being killed by a party of the 

enemy's horse. Brutus, judging very rightly of 

his fate, now resolved to die likewise, and spoke 

to those who stood round him to lend him their 

last sad assistance. None of them, however. 
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would render him so melancholy a piece of ser^ 
vice. Upon this, raising himself up and stretch* 
ing out his hands, be spoke to them with a serene 
countenance, saying, << that he was happy in 
^' the fidelity of bis friends, happy in the con* 
^' sciousness of bis own rectitude ; and though 
*' he fell, yet his death was more glorious than 
'* the triumphs of the enemy, since they upere 
<* successful in the cause of usurpation, and he 
^^ OTcrthrown in the defence of virtue." He then 
retired to a little distance with one Strato, who 
was his master in oratory, and entreated him to 
do hhu the last office of friendship. Strato, how* 
«¥er, expressed his rductance in taking upon him 
so shocking an office. Brutus, therefore, seetog 
him so aFGise, called to one of his daves to per^ 
form what he so ardently desired^ but Strata 
then offered himself, crying out, ^' that it should 
^ never be said that Brutus^ in his last extremity, 
«« stood in need of a slave for want of a friend.'' 
Thus saying, and averting his head, he presented 
the sword's point to Brutus^ who tiirew himself 
upon it, and immediately expired* Thus died 
Brutus, and with him a^l hopes of liberty in 
Some. By Uiis fitmous overthrow, the trium- 
viri became irresistible $ and though PompeyV 
younger son was still alive, and at the head of a 
powerful army, yet, with the united forces of the 
empire against him^ little could be expected from 
ids greatest efforts* 

From the moment of Brutus's death, the tri* 
maviri began to act as soyereigns« and to dividf 
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the Roman dominions between tbem» as theirs hy 
right of conquest. However^ thongh there were 
apparently three who thns participated all power^ 
jet^ in fact, only two were actually possessed %f 
it, since Leptdus was at first admitted merely to 
curb the mutual jealousy of Anthony and Au* 
gustns; and was possessed neither of interest in 
the army, nor authority among the people. Their 
first care was to punish those whom they had 
formerly marked for vengeance. Hortensiuft 
Drusus, and Quintilius Varus, all men of the 
first rank in the commonwealth, eiti^er killed 
themselves or were slain. A senator and his son 
were ordered to cast lots for their lives, but both 
refused it; the father voluntarily gave himself up 
to the executioner, and the son stabbed himself 
before his face. Another begged to have the 
rites of burial after his death; to which Augus- 
tus replied, *' that he should find a grave in the 
'^ vultures that devoured him." But chiefly the 
people lamented to see the head of Brutus sent 
to Rome, to be thrown at the foot of Caesar's st9- 
tue. His ashes, however, were sent to his wife 
Portia, Gate's daughter; who, following. the eac- 
ample of her husband and father, killed, herself 
by Bwallowtng burning coals. It is observ^, that 
of all those who had a hand in the death of 
CaBsar, not one died a natural death. 

The power of the triumviri being thus esta^ 
blished upon the ruin of the commonwealth, they 
now began to think of enjoying thu homage to 
which they had aspired. Anthony went into 
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<5reece to receive the flattery of that refined peo- 
ple^ and spent some time at Athens, conversing 
among the philosophers, and assisting at their 
dfsputes in person. From' thence he passed over 
hito Asia, where all the monarchs of the East who 
acknowledged the Roman power, came to pay 
him their obedience ; while the fairest princesses 
strove to gain his favour by the greatness of their 
presents, or the allurements of their beauty. In 
this manner he proceeded from kingdom to king- 
dom, attended by a crowd of sovereigns, exacting 
contributions, distributing favours, and giving 
away crowns with capricious insolence. He 
presented the kingdom of Cappadociato Sysenes, 
in prejudice of Ariarathes, only because he found 
pleasure in the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother 
of the former. He settled Herod in the kingdom 
of Judea, and supported him against every op- 
poser. But among all the sovereigns of the 
£ast who shared his favours, none had so large 
a part as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of 

Egypt- 
It happened that Serapion, her governor in the 

island of Cyprus^ had formerly furnished some 
succours to the conspirators ; and it was thought 
proper that he should answer for his conduct 
on that occasion. Accordingly, having received 
orders from Anthony to come and clear herself 
t>f this imputation of infidelity, she readily com- 
plied, equally conscious of the goodness of her 
cause and the power of her beauty. She had 
{ilready experienced the force of her charms upon 
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Cesar and Pompey's eldest ion ^ and the addi- 
tion of a few years since that time, only served 
to heighten . their lustre. She was now in her 
tweotyrseventh year, and consequently improved 
those allurements by art, which, in earlier age^ 
are seldom attended to. Her address and wit 
were «till further heightened ; and, though there 
were some women in Rome that were her equals 
in beauty, none could rival her in the charms of 
seducing conversation. Anthqny was now ia 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleopatra resolved 
to attend his court in person. She sailed down, 
the river Cydnus, at the mouth of which the city 
stood, with the most sumptuous pageantry. Her 
galley was covered with gold, the sails of pur* 
pie, large, and floating in the wind. The oars, 
of silver, kept tune to the sound of flutes and 
cymbals. She herself lay reclined on a couch 
spangletl with stars of gold, and with such orna- 
ments as poets and painters had usually ascribed 
to Venus. On each side were boys like Cupids, 
who fanned her by turns; while the most beau- 
tiful nymphs, dressed like Nereids and Graces, 
were placed at proper distances around her. 
Upon the banks of the river were kept burning 
the most exquisite perfumes, while an infinite 
number of people gazM upon the sight with a 
mixture of delight and admiration. So soon 
after relating the death of Brutus, I fancy it will 
give tlie reader but very little pleasure minutely 
to describe the triumphs of vice and infamy ; 
suffice it therefore to say, that Anthony was cap- 
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tifttted with her beaitfy, aad^ leaving all his bwi* 
Mtt^ to satisfj his passion^ shortly after followed 
her ittto £igypt. There he continued in all that 
ease and softness to which bis vicious heart was 
prone, and which that luxurioos people were 
aUe to supply. 

While be remained thus idle in Egypt» Au« 
guslus, who took npon him to lead back the ve» 
teran troops and settle them in Italy, was assidu* 
QBsly employed in providing for their subsist- 
ence. He had promised them lands at home^ as 
a recompence for their past services ; but they 
eould not receive their new grants without turn* 
11^ out the former inhabitants. In consequence 
of this, multitudes of women, with children in 
their arms, whose tender years and innocence 
excited universal compassion, daily filled the 
temples and the streets with their distresses. 
Numbers of husbandmen and shepherds came to 
deprecate the conqueror's intention^ or to obtain 
a habitatioo in some other part of the world. 
Among this number was Virgil, the poet, he to 
whom mankind owe more obligations than to a 
thousand conquerors; who, in an bumble manner^ 
begged permission to retain bis patrimonial farm: 
Virgil obtained his request ^ but the rest of his 
countrymen, of Mantua and Cremona, were 
turned out without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme 
miseries; the insolent soldiers plundered at w^ll} 
while Sextus Pompey, being master of the sea» 
cutoff all foreign communicatioui and prevented 
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tke people's recemng their nsoal supplies 4i 
corn. To these tnischiefe 'were added the com* 
oMocement of another ciyil war. Fnliia, tbe 
wife of Anthony, who bad been left behind htni 
at Rome, had felt for some time all the rage of 
jealousy, and resoked to try every method of 
bringing back her husband from the arms of 
Cleopatra. She considered a breach vridi Aw 
guatus as the only probable means of roiu&ng 
him from his lethargy; and, accoidingly,witfathie 
assistance of Lucius, her brother-in-law, who 
was then consul, and entirely devoted to her in* 
terest, riie fo^an to sow the seeds <^ diteendptti 
The pretext was, that Anthony should have a 
share in the distribution of lands as well aft Au« 
gustuSt This produced some negotiations be* 
tween them, and Augustus offered to make the 
veterans themselves umpires in the dispute. Lu« 
etas refused to acquiesce; and, being at the 
head of more than six legions, mostly composed 
of such as were dispossessed, be resolved to eonqMl 
Augustus to accept of whatever terms he should 
offer* Thus a new war was excited bebweeu 
Augustus and Anthony ; or, at least, the generals 
of the latter assumed the sanction of his name^ 
AugiBtus, however, was Tictorious : Lucitti was 
hemmed in between two armies, and constrained 
to vetveat to P^usia, a city of Eiruria, where he 
was doseiy besieged by the (^»posite party. He 
made many desperate sallies, and Fulvia did all 
in her power to reUere Mid, but without sue* 
pess. He ^as at ^u;t, therefore, reduced to sach 
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.ctxtremity by faminey that he came out itt per* 
soDy and delivered himself up to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Augustus received him very honour- 
ahly, and generou$Iy pardoned him and all his 
followers. Thus having concluded the war in a 
fiew months^ he returned in triumph to Rome, to 
receive new marks of adulation from the ob« 
iequious senate. 

Anthony, who during this interval was revel- 
ling in all the studied luxuries procured him by his 
insidious mistress, having heard of his brother's 
overthrow, and his wife's being compelled to 
leave Italy, was resolved to oppose Augustus with- 
out delay. He accordingly sailed, at the hefid 
of a considerable fleet, from Alexandria to Tyre; 
from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, and had an^ 
interview with Fulvia, his wife, at Athens. He 
much blamed her for occasioning the late disor* 
ders ; testified the utmost contempt for her person ; 
and leaving her upon her death-bed at Sycion, 
hastened into Italy to fight Augustus. They both 
met at Brumdusium ; and it was now thought that 
the flames of a civil war were going to blaze out 
oncemore. The forcesof Anthony werenumerous, 
but mostly new raised; however, he was assisted 
by Sextus Pompeius, who, in these oppositions 
of interest, was daily coming into power* Au- 
gustus was at the bead of those veterans who bad 
always been irresistible, but who seemed no way 
disposed to fight against Anthony, their former 
general. A negotiation was therefore proposed ; 
and) by the activity of Cocc^us, a fridnd to both. 
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ai reconciKation was effected. All afifepces and 
affironts were mutually forgiven; and, to cement 
the DoioQ> a marriage wa$ concluded between 
Anthony and Octavia, the sister of Anguetug; 
A new division of the Roman empire was made 
between them; Augnstos was to have the com« 
Band qf the West ; Anthony of the East; while 
Lepidos was obliged to content himself with the 
provinces in. Africa. As &>t Sextns Pompeins, he 
was permitted to retain all the islands he had aW 
ready possessed^ together with Peloponnesus: he 
was also granted the privilege of demanding the 
consulship in his absence, and of discharging tiuit 
office by any of his friends. It was likewise stii 
pulated to leave the sea open, and pay the peo^ 
pie what corn was due out of Sicily. Thus a gei 
neiW peace was concluded, to the great sfrtisfao* 
tion of the people, who now expected a cessation 
from all their calamities. 

This calm seemed to. continue for soate time; 
Anthony led hisforces against the Parthian^ over 
whom his lieutenant, Ventidius, had gained iH^mA 
advantageif. Augustus drew the greatest part oF 
his army into Gaul, where there were some dis^ 
tarbances ; and Fompey went to secure his new* 
ly ceded province to his interest. It was in this 
quarter that fresh motives were given for renews 
ing the war. Anthony, who was obliged by treaty 
to quit Peloponnesus, refused to evacuate it till 
Pompey had satisfied him for such debts as were 
due to him from the inhabrlants. . This Pompey 
would by no means comply with, but imme- 
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diateijr fitted <Ait a nevr floo(7> and cenenred hii 
Ibmier enterprises) by eutting affrsnch com and 
pBOvitions as w8oe oonsigiied to Ilal j. Xlms the 
grievaoces of tiie poor were again renewed; aod 
tke people began to oonipiain» that^ instead 0f 
threie tymntf^ thej ivere noirioppreseed bjr.fban 
• In/ this exigence Angosfens, who had' long 
ditated^he best means of diniinisbiBg the 
ber« resolved tecbegin by gettisg rid of Pompcjr, 
who kept the state in contintud idanns. He waa 
mkster eft two fleets ; one, wfaicb be had caused 
tebebniltatRaveniia; and another whsebhia^ 
mdoms^ who revolted from Pompey, broisgbt«ti» 
hdft aid* His first-attempt waa to iamde* Sicihf ; 
hut being orerpoweredin his passage by FompafV 
avd aiiberwards: shattesed in a storai^ he waf 
^iged to defer :bis designs to the ensuing year. 
Buriag thbintervad^ he wasninlbrced fay a JicAde 
fleet of one hundred and twopty diips^giirenliisft 
l^ AntlMmy» with whioh he rniol?ed onoe more 
to invade SieHy on three sevend qtertera* Bit 
Aatuhe joeaoedi still determioedr to oppose hiuL 
He:w|L8 a second time dIsaUed and shattered by 
a stomr; which so imbed the vamty of Fompeyy 
tbaftihe begMito style himself :the son of Neptana 
How^var, Augustas was siotto^briatimidated by 
any disgmoea; fiir, having shortly red tted his 
navy^ and recruited his forces^ he gam the com* 
mand ^bodi to Agripjm, his fiuthfidfiriend and 
assQCtateinwar. Agr^papsoFedhinmelfwoaiirf 
of ihe trust reposed ialiim; be began his^ipenu- 
tiottsby a.TictefyoverPom|iey; aad» though he 
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was shortly aftc^ worsted him8etf» be soon after 
gavehisa^hrersaiy acompletesiid ftMl o\^rthfoir» 
Thus ofidoiie^ Pompey resolved to iljr to Aiitlio^ 
ay, front whom he expected refo^e, as he had 
fennerly obliged that triamvtr by giving proteo* 
tion to his mother. However^ a gleam of ho|M 
oflhrtng, he tried oBce more^ at the head of a 
small body of men, to make himself independent^ 
and even surprised Anthony^s lieutenants^ who 
had been sent to aecept of his submissions. 
Nevertheless^ he was at last abandoned by his 
soldiers, and delivered up to Titns^ Andiony^ 
Uentenant, whoshortly sAeroausedhkn tobeslaim 
The death of this general wrooved one very 
powerfal obstacle to the ambifiM iff AngnstAs; 
and4ie resolved to take^liite^Ktei^ opportumlji&to 
get rid of the restofhfs associates. An offence^vvns 
soon fnmtshed by Lepidas^ that 'served as^a snffi^ 
eient pretext Iemt depviving bim of his sbar^ Hi the 
trinmvirale. Being now at the liead of tw(bnt^« 
two legions, with a strongbody of<)avalry,.he idly 
supposed that his present power wasmore than 
an e^ivalent to the popularity of Augusttisi 
Hie therefbre resolved upon adding Sicily, where 
he then was, to his province, pretending a right; 
as having first invaded it. Augustus sent to ex.^ 
postulate upon these proceedings; but Lepidus 
fiercely replied, ^ that he was determined to 
^' have bis share in the administration, and would 
^ no longer submit to let one alone possess all the 
*• authority •* Augustus was previously informed 
of the disposition of Lepidus's soldiers; for he 
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1»ad» by his secret iotrigues and largesses^entirely 
attached them to himself. Wherefore, without 
fiirther delay, he with great boldness went alone 
to the camp of Lepidus, and with no other 
assistance than his private bounties, and the 
authority he had gained by his former victories, 
be resolved to depose his rival. The soldiers 
througed round him with the most dutiful ala-> 
crity, while X^epidus hastened to prevent their 
defection. But Augustus, though he received a 
wound from one of the centurions, flew, with 
great presence of mind, to the place where the 
military ensigns were planted, and flourishing 
one of them in the air, all the legionary soldiers 
ran in crowds and saluted him as their general. 
Lepidus being thus abandoned by his men, divest- 
ed himself of all the marks of his authority, 
which he could no longer keep, and submissively 
threw himself at the" feet of Augintas. This 
general despised his colleague too much to take 
his life ; he spared it, notwithstanding the remoa- 
ftrances^of the army, but deprived him of all 
his former authority, and banished him to Cir- 
GSBum. There he continued the rest of his life, 
despised by his friends, and to all a melancholy 
object of blasted ambition. 

Augustus was received, upon his return to 
Rome, with universal joy i the senators met him 
at the gates, and conducted him to the Capitol : 
the people followed, crowned with garlands of 
flowers; and, after having returned thanks to the 
gods, waited upon him to his palace. There 
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remained ooiiir but .one obaiaQlf to hi6 amlMkiaD» 
MibidWas Antboaj, whomiie-jresolvedttoremoRe^ 
aodffor.tbat purpose ibegan to.c6Dderihi&cliariicter 
ras'CQirteiDpttlde as he poeaibly could ,at JRonoe* 
hkdmst, Anthony's oonduotididiiot a little. cogabri* 
botete promote ^e endeavours of 'his ambitious 
paitner in the state. Hebadmacohedi^aiQstthe 
JParthians with apTodigiousaraiy, but wbb foroed 
4o return with the loss of the fourth part.of ihis 
^forces and all .his bi^gage. This extremely 
dimiaidhed his reputation : fbot his making a 
triumph^ entry into Alexandria ^oon after^ eskf 
tipdlydii^usted ithe citizens of Home. Hovmmr, 
i^thany seemed quite regardless /oftibeirjasent- 
ment: alive only :to ^pleaaure^ .and totally ^diaae- 
garding the ^business ai the «tBte, :he spent in^bole 
days and iMgihts}in«tbecompanyaf CteopatGa> who 
stttdied^every 'arttb increase hisipassion, and vary 
iiis eotertaivnenls. few women have 4ieen sp 
jmuoh QekA>rated^4he art of giving jiovQltgr>to 
pleaaore^ and making trifles important: sttU 
ingeniousin^lling up tbeilanguid pauses .of.sen- 
4ual deligifat with somenew stroke of refinement, 
4ibe was at one time a queen, «tben a Bacchanal^ 
and sometimes a huntress/ She invented a 
society called, l>be Inimitable; and those of the 
^couit w4io made the most sumptuous entertaiii* 
meivis, capried away ibe prize. Not contented 
^h shanng, in iher conqpany, all the deligihte 
^ioh £gypt4)Ottid^ovd, A^thoay was ^esobed 
to enlarge ^bis spherie of loaem^y^ by gmnting Jier 
many ef these kingdoms 4fbich belonged to 4he 
VOL. II. F 
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Roman empire. He gave her all Pb<Bmcia> C<bIo- 
Syria, and Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, 
Arabia^ and Judaea; gifts which he had no right 
to bestow, but which he pretended to grant in 
imitation of Hercules. This complication of 
vice and folly at last totally exasperated the Ro- 
mans; and Augustus, willing to take the avJvan- 
tage of their resentment, took care to ( xniri <rate 
all his defects. At length, when lie fom.l the 
people sufficiently irritated against him, ue re- 
solved to send Octavia, who was then at Rome, to 
Anthony, as if with a view of reclaiming her hus- 
band ; but, in fact, to furnish a sufficient pretext 
of declaring war against him, as he knew she 
would be dismissed with contempt 

Anthony was now at the city of Leucopolis, 
revelling with his insidious paramour^ when he 
heard that Octavia was at Athens, upon her 
journey to visit him. This was very unwelcome 
news^ as well to him as to Cleopatra ; who, fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavoured to convince 
Anthony of the strength of her passion by her 
sighSy languishing looks, and well-feigned melan- 
choly. He frequently caught her in tears, which 
she seemed as if willing to hide ; and often en- 
treated her to tell him the cause, which she 
seemed willing to suppress. These artifices, 
together with the ceaseles&l flattery and impor- 
tunity of her creatures, prevailed so much upon 
Anthony's weakness^ that be commanded Octavia 
to return home without seeing her> and attached 
himself still more dosely to Cleopatra than before. 
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His ridicalous passion now began to have. no 
bounds. He resolved to own her for his wife, 
and entirely to repudiate Octavia. He acGord- 
inglj assembled the people of Alexandria in the 
public theatre^ where was raised an alcoye of 
silver, under which were placed two thrones of 
gold, one for himself and the other for Cleopatra. 
There he seated himself, dressed like Bacchus, 
while Cleopatra sat beside him clothed in the 
ornaments and attributes of Isis, the principal 
deity of the Egyptians. On that occasion he 
declared her queen of all the countries which he 
had already bestowed upon her; while he asso- 
ciated Caesario, her son by Caesar, as her partner 
in the government To the two children which 
he had by her himself, he gave the title of king 
of kings, with very extensive dominions ; and to 
crown his absurdities, he next sent a minute 
account of his proceedings to the two consuls at 
Rome. One folly is generally the parent of 
many more. As he became a god, it was now 
necessary to act up to his imaginary dignity; 
new luxuries and pageantries were now therefore 
studied, and new modes of profusion found out : 
no less than sixty thousand pounds of our money 
was lavished upon one single entertainment : it is 
said, upon this occasion, that Cleopatra dissolved 
a pearl of great value in vinegar, and drank it off! 
Yet, however high- wrought their entertainments 
might be, they wanted that delicacy which gives 
the finest relish to all sensual happiness. Anthony, 
as we are told, was but a coarse and inelegant 

FS 
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soldier^ who mistook obscenity for wit» and pro- 
<fu$ion for magnificence. Cleopatra, who was 
naturally more refined, was yet obliged to com- 
ply with bis disposition,, and to bear with his 
debauoheries, rather than share them. But we 
are told of one circumstance that might well re* 
press their delights, and teach mankind to relish 
fthe beverage of virtue, however simple, above 
their most zested enjoyments. He was suspicious 
of being poisoned in every meal ; he feared 
Oleopatra, whom he so much loved, and would 
eat nothing without having it previously tasted 
by one of his attendants. 

'In the mean time Augustus had now a suffi- 
cient pretext for declaring war, and informed 
the senate of his intentions. ^ However, he de- 
ferred the execution of his design for a while, 
being then employed in quelling an insurrection 
of the Illyrians. The following year was chiefly 
taken up jn preparations against Anthony; who, 
perceiving his design, remonstrated to the senate, 
that he had many causes of complaint against 
his colleague, who had seized upon Sicily with- 
out affording him a share ; alleging that he had 
also dispossessed Lepidus, and kept to himself the 
province he had commanded ; and that he had 
divided all Italy among his own soldiers, leaving 
nothing to recompence those in Asia. To this 
complaint Augustus was contented to make a 
sarcastic answer, implying, that it wa^ absurd 
to complain of his distribution of a few trifling 
districts in Italy, when Anthony having con- 
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qttered Parthia, he might oow reward his sol-- 
diers with cities and provinces. The sarcasm 
iqK>n Anthony's misfortunes in Parthia so pro- 
voked him, that he ordered Canidius, who com* 
manded his army, to march without intermission 
into Europe ; while he and Cleopatra followed to 
Samosy in order to prepare for carrying on the 
war with vigour. When arrived there, it was 
ridiculous enough to behold the odd mixture of 
prepartEitions for pleasure and for war. On one 
side/ all the kings and princes from Egypt to the 
Euxine sea, bad orders to send him thither sup- 
plies both of men, provisions, and arms;' on the 
other side, ail the comedians, dancers, bufToonsy 
and musicians of Greece, were ordered to attend 
him. Thus, frequently, when a ship was thought 
to arrive laden with soldiers, arms, and ammuni- 
tion; it was found only filled with players and 
theatrical machinery. When news was expected 
of the approach <rf an army, messengers only ar- 
rived with tidings of a fresh quantity of venison. 
In this manner he laboured to unite incompatible 
pufSQits; the kings who attended him endea^ 
voured to gatn his fevour more by their enter- 
tsuments, than their warlike preparations : the 
provinces strove rather to please him by sacri- 
fieiog to his divinity, ihan by their alacrity* in 
his. defence; so that some were heard to say, 
*' What rejoicings would not this man make for 
*' » victory, when he thus triumphs at the eve of 
** 9f dasigerocis war V In short, his best friends 
now began to forsake his interests, which is 
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generally the case with all thpse who first forsake 
themselves. 

His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens^ 
where he caried Cleopatra to receive new ho- 
nours, was extremely favourable to the arms of 
Augustus. This general was, at first, scarcely in 
a disposition to oppose him, had he gone into 
Italy ; but he soon found time to put himself in 
a condition for carrying on the war;, and, shortly 
after, declared it against him in form* All An- 
thony's followers were invited over to join him, 
with great promises of rewards ; but they were 
not declared enemies, partly to prevent their 
growing desperate, and partly to give a show of 
moderation to his own party. At length, both 
sides found themselves in readiness to begin the 
war, and their armies were answerable to the em- 
pire they contended for. The one was followed 
by all the forces of the East ; the other drew all 
the strength of the West to support his preten- 
sions. Anthony's force composed a body of an 
hundred thousand foot and twelve thousand 
horse ; while his Oeet amounted to five hundred 
ships of war. The army of Augustus mustered 
but eighty thousand foot, but equalled his adver^ 
sary's in his number of cavalry : his fleet was 
but half as numerous as Anthony's ; however, 
his ships were better built, ai^d manned with 
better soldiers. Such forces on both sides may 
excite our wonder, but not our interest : neither 
bad a good cause to support, the contention of 
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both being only like that^ of two robbers who 
quarrel in the division of their plunder. 

The great decisive engagement, which was a 
naval one, was fought near Actium, a city of 
Epjrus, at the entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. 
Anthony ranged his ships before the mouth of 
the gulph; and Augustus drew up his fleet in 
opposition. Neither general assumed any fixed 
station to command in, but went about from 
ship to^hip, wherever his presence was necessary. 
In the mean time, the two land armies> on oppo- 
site sides of the gulph, were drawn up, only as 
spectators of the engagement ; and encouraged 
the fleets, by their shouts, to engage. The battle 
began, on both sides, with great ardour ; and after 
a manner not practised upon former occasions. 
The prows of their vessels were armed with brazen 
points; and with these they drove furiously 
against each other. In this conflict, the ships of 
Anthony came with greater force, but those of 
Augustus avoided the shock with greater dex« 
teri ty . On Anthony's side, the sterns of the ships 
were raised in form of a tower; from whence 
they threw arrows, from machines for that pur- 
pose. Those of Augustus made use of long 
poles hooked with iron, and fire posts. They 
fought in this manner for some time, with equal 
animosity ; nor was there any advantage on 
either side, except a small appearance of disorder 
in the centre of Anthony's fleet. But all of a 
sudden, Cleopatra determined the fortune of the 
day« She was seen flying from the engagement. 
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attended by sixty- saH ; struck, perhaps^ with the 
terrors natural to ber sex : but what increased 
tile geneni anmeiinnent, was, to behold Atithony 
htmseif following soon after, and lea?iiig bis' fleet 
at the mercy of the conquerors^ The engage-* 
ihenti notwithstmiding, continued with great ob- 
rtinscy till five in the evening ; when Aathonyis 
A>pces, partly constrained by the conduct of 
Agrfppa, and partly persuaded by the promises 
of Augustus^ submitted to the conqueror. The 
land forces soon after followed the example of 
the navy ; and all yielded to Augustus withonfe 
striking a Mow, the fourth day after the battle; 

When^Cleopatra fled, Anthony pursued her in 
a flye^oared g^Mey ; and, coming along side of 
her ship, entered it without seeing or being, seen 
by her. She was in the stem, and he went t6 
the proWy where he remained for some tioae si- 
lent^ holding his head between bis hands. In 
IShs mfstlner he continued three whc^ days^ dar- 
ing whichj either through indignation of shame; 
he neither saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last^ 
when they were arrived at the promontory of 
Tenarusy the queen's female attendants recoup 
ciled them, and every thing went on as befyrk 
Still, however, he had the consolation to suppose 
his army continued faithful tohtm, and^ adcord^- 
ingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant Camdias, 
to conduct it into Asia. However, be was sooft 
undeceived when he arrived in Aiiica^ where be 
was informed of theit snbmtssieii to bis rrmL 
Tt»t a^eoiant so tranfifmrted fam with mgt, tbal 
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he v^9B hardly pvev«nted hom Uttiiig hioMctf; 
bo* M kmgthf at the eutfekty of his ftiends be 
iMsnied Uk AleKandria^ in e very different skua* 
tioa frodi that in which he had left it some tiaw 
before. Cleopatra^ however, seemed to retaia 
that forthade in her misfortanes, which had ut* 
terijr abandoned her admh*er. Having amassed 
consideraUe richeg by means of cdnfisoatioiMi 
and other acts of violeiicey she formed a very sift* 
gnlar and anfaeard-of project ; this was to* con- 
vey her whole fleet over die isthmus of Saea inte 
tbe Red Sea; and theiehy save herself in afM>tlier 
regioo^- beyond the reach of Rome^ with idl her 
treasnres. Some of her vessels were aetnaily 
traoBported thitker, parstoant to her orders ; but 
tbe Arabians having burnt them, and Anthony 
dissaadmg her from the design, she abandoned it' 
fe^ the more improbsfble scheme of defending 
Bgypt agamst the conqueror. She omitted no- 
thing in her poVrer to put this advice in prae< 
lace, and made alt kinds of preparatiow for war i 
at least hopingthereby to obtaio better termsirDfl» 
Augustus. In fact, she had alwaysloved Antko**' 
ay's fortunes rather than his person ; aind if sUmt 
could have fUlen* upoo any method of saving! 
herself, though even at his expencey there is ae 
doabt b«it she vroald'ha^ve erisbmeed it^with giad- 
nen^ She even- stiH had sent^ boperfrom the 
peWer of her charms^ though she was artived al» 
iiKwt at the age of filitjv; and w» desirbu^ of 
trying updn Aiq^Uitw, thoiearts^hioh hadbee* 
fl» suooassfal with the g itaHg l amn> ef^ MatMA 
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Thus, in three embassies, which were sent one 
after another, from Anthony to Angustus in Ana, 
the queen had always her secret agents, charged 
with particular proposals in her name. Anthony 
desired no more than that his life might be spared, 
and to have the liberty of passing the remainder 
of his days in obscurity. To those proposals 
Augustus made no reply. Cleopatra sent him 
also public proposals in favour of her children; 
but at the same time privately resigned him her 
crown, with all the ensigns of royalty. To the 
queen's public proposal, no answer was given: 
to her private offer he replied, by giving her as- 
surances of his favour, in case she sent away 
Anthony,or puthim todeath. These negotiations 
were not so private but they came to the know- 
ledge of Anthony, whose jealousy and rage every 
occurrence now contributed to heighten. He 
built a small solitary house upon a mole in the 
sea, and there shut himself up, a prey to all those 
passions that are the tormentors of unsuccessful 
tyranny. There he passed his time, shunning all 
commerce with mankind, and professing to imi- 
tate Timon the man-hater. However, his furious 
jealousy drove him even from this retreat into 
society ; for hearing that Cleopatra had many 
secret conferences with one Thyrsus, an emissary 
from Augustus, he seized upon him, and having 
ordered him to be cruelly scourged, he sent \i\m 
back to his patron. At the same time he sent 
letters by him, importing that he had chastised 
Thyrsus for insulting a man in misfortunes ; but 
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withal he gwe Aagurtos permission to avenge 
himself^ by sconrgiog Hipparchus, Anthony's 
freed man, in the same manner. The revenge, 
in this case, would have been highly pleasing to 
Anthony, as Hipparchus had left him,to join the 
fortunes of his more successful rival. 

Mean while the operations of the war were 
carried vigorously forward, and Egypt was once 
more the theatre of the contending armies of 
Rome. Gallus, the lieutenant of Augustus, took 
Paretonium, which opened the whole country to 
his incursions. On the other side Anthony, who 
had still considerable forces by sea and land, 
wanted to take that important place from the 
enemy. He therefore marched towards it, flat- 
tering himself, that as soon as he should shew 
himself to the legions which he had once com- 
manded, the affection for their antient general 
would revWe. He approached therefore, and 
exhorted them to remember their, former vows 
of fidelity. Gallus, however, ordered all the 
trumpets to sound, in order to hinder Anthony 
from being heard, so that he was obliged to 
retire. 

Augustus himself was in the mean time ad- 
vancing with another army before Pelusium, 
which, by its strong situation, might have retard- 
ed his progress for some time. But the governor 
of the city, either wanting courage to defend it, 
or previously instructed by Cleopatra to give it 
up, permitted him to take possession of the 
place ; so that Augustus had now no obstacle in - 
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h\B way to Alexandria, whither he marched with 
all expeditioo. Anthony, upon his arrival, sal* 
lied oat to oppose him, fighting with great des- 
peration, and putting the enemy's cavalry to 
flight. This slight advantage once more revived 
his declining hopes ; and being naturally vain, 
he re-entered Alexandria in triumph. Then go- 
ing, ail armed as he was, to the palace, he em* 
braced Cleopatra, and presented her a soldier 
who had distinguished himself in the late engage- 
ment The queen rewarded him very magni- 
ficently; presenting him with an head- piece and 
breast-plate of gold; With these, however, the 
mAdier went off the next night to the other army, 
pnidendy reserving to secure his riches, by keep« 
ifig on ^le strongest side. Anthony could not 
bear this delRection withont fresh indignation ; 
he resolved, therefore, to make a bold expiring 
efierti>y sea and land, but previously offered to 
fight his adversary in single eonibat. AugU8tu9 
too well knew the inequaiity of their situations 
to comply with this forlorn offer; he only, there^ 
fore, coolly replied. That Anthony had v^Bjs 
enough to die besides single combat. 

The evening befbre the day appomted for his 
lafit despcirate aittempt, he ordered a grand ent^^- 
taimnent to be prepared. ^< Give me good wine, 
<^ and good cheer," cried he to his friends^; ^ let 
" me live to-day; to-morrow, perhaps, yon may 
<^ serve anotfier master." About midfiigfat, as 
Plutarch rdales, while a melancholy sUened 
feigned throughoat the city, a noise of voiee^> 
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instruments, and dancing, was heard, as if pass* 
ing through the town, and seeming to go out at 
the gale which looked towards the enemy. At 
day^break, Anthony posted the few troops he bad 
remaining, upon a rising ground near the city-; 
• irom wh€tace he sent oitlecs^to^his galleys tto en* 
gage the «nemy. There he waited<to be a spec-* 
tator of the combat ; and, at first, he had the 
satisfaction to see them advance in. good order; 
but his approbation was soon turned into rage, 
when he saw his ships only saluting (those cff 
Augustus, and both fleets uniting together, and 
sailing back into the harbour. At the very aaaie 
time, his cavalry deserted him. He tried, 'ho W'- 
ever, to lead on his infantry, whioh were easily 
vanquished; and^he^himself compelled to return 
into the town. Mis -anger was now ungovom* 
able; ^he could not help cvying ootakmdasbe 
passed, thaC be was betrayed byiOleopatra, and 
delivered'^by her to those who, for her sakeialone, 
were 'his enemies. In these suspicions he was 
not deceived, for it was 4>y secret orders #om 
the queen tbatthe-ifieet bad«passed over rto<the 
Bneroy. 

^Cleopatra bad, ^or« long-while, dreaded *tbe 
ieffectsof Anthony-sJ6alottsy;4Hid'hadiSome*tinie 
before, preparedamethodofobviatinganysoddea 
sallies it might {Produce. 'Near the tample of 
Isis she had erected^ building, which was seem* 
ingly designed for « ^sepulchre. ififther>she re- 
ikioved ^bhertpearai^ andmost vriuobleeffeots^ 
covering •them^'d^er with torches, faggots, and 
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Other combustible matter. This sepulchre she 
designed to answer a double purpose ; as well to 
screen her from the sudden resentments of . An«< 
thony,asto make Augustus believe that she would 
burn all her treasures, in case he refused her 
proper terms of capitulation. Here, therefore, 
she retired from Anthony's present fury; shutting 
the gates, which were fortified with bolts and 
bars of iron : but, in the mean time, gave orders 
that a report should be spread of her death. This 
news, which soon reached Anthony, recalled all 
his former love and tenderness. This poor 
wretch was now a being subject to the gust of 
every passion, and each of them in extreme. 
He now lamented her death with the same vio? 
lence he had but a few minutes before seemed 
to desire it. *' Wretched man," cried he to him- 
self, " what is there now worth living for ;, since 
** all that could soothe or soften my cares is de* 
*' parted ! O Cleopatra,'' continued he, being 
got to his chamber, *' our separation does not so 
*< much afflict me, as the disgrace I sufier, in 
*^ permitting a woman to instruct me in the ways 
** of dying." He then called one of his freed* 
men, named Eros, whom he had engaged by oath 
to kill him, whenever fortune should drive him to 
this last resource. Eros "being now commanded 
to perform his promise, this faithful follower 
drew the sword, as if going to execute his or* 
ders; but turning his face, plunged it into his 
own bosom* and died at his master's feet An* 
thony for a while hung over his faithful servant 
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and commending bis fidelity^ took np the sword, 
with which, stabbing himself in the belly, befell 
backward upon a little couch. Thongh the wound 
was mortal, yet the blood stopping, he recovered 
his spirits, and earnestly conjured those who 
were come into the room, to put an end to his 
life ; but they all fled, being seized with fright 
and horror. He, therefore, continued in this man- 
ner for some time, still crying out and writhing 
with pain, till he was informed by one of the 
qaeen^s secretaries that his mistress was still alite. 
He then earnestly desired to be carried to the 
place where she was. They accordingly brought 
him to the gate of the sepulchre ; but Cleopatra^ 
who would not permit it to be opened, appeared 
at the window, and threw down cords in order 
to pull him up. In this manner, assisted by her 
two female attendants, she raised him all bloody 
from the ground; and while yet suspended in 
the air, he continued stretching out his hands to 
encourage her. Cleopatra and her maids had 
only just strength sufficient to raise him ; and at 
last, with much straining, they effected their 
purpose, and carried him to a couch, on which 
they gently laid him. There she gave way to 
her sorrow, tearing her clothes, beating her 
breast, and kissing the wound of which he was 
dying. She called upon him as her lord, her 
husband, her emperor, and seemed to have for- 
gotten her own distresses in the greatness of hig 
sufferings. Anthony entreated her to mixlerate 
tha transports of her grie^ and asked fiw 
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wiaer^ither because he was thirsty, or because.be 
ftfaougbtit would hasten his end: after he had 
4iiraok,rhe leiktreatediQeopatra to, endeavour to 
^prewvvefher life, if ^be. could do it with honour i 
wid reoommendedPTOcuIus^.a friend of Augustus, 
ms one ^sbeiinight rely on to be her intercessor. 
iEfl!e«xhorted^ber;nQt)tO)laipent for his/misfortunes, 
•biitftOfOongratulate:bi(niupon hi^ former felicily, 
rto.oonsider bim ,as lOne^vho bad lived the lOiost 
^Wierful'offinen,:and:at last died :by the hand of 
JBL Roman. Just as he had done speaking (he 
ie!cpi«d; and^BrocuIns made his appearance >by 
.^Bommand of Augwtus, who had been informefi 
ttf lAinthoiiy'^esperate conduct. 'He w^s sent.to 
ftry ail me^nsof ^tting Oleppatt^ into ^his power ; 
i^cugusftus having s, double ^motive 'for ibis solici- 
"lude-on »thi6 opoasion : one, ^to peeve»t her de- 
stroying the (tFeasures she rhad -taken with »her 
into the tomb ; »the olher, 'to preserne heriprason 
as an. omamentto^raoe bisttriumpb. "Oleopaira, 
4)oweiver, 'Was upon iier guard, and would not 
.oonfer jtvtth PpocuIus, esoept (through ^Ibe gate, 
sriiich was very well secured. In die mean tMaae, 
aurhile be designedly 'dww out fdie coafeceooe /to 
tfor^e iength, ^nd ihad given (Gdlus, one <of )bis 
fcUow*soldiers,.dii6elionsfto4:arryH)nthe oouyocf 
nation in bis ^absence, :be ^otesed with ^ two fiiove 
by the vwindow at which AnUiony !had been 
^awnoip. As soon as be was entered, ibeion 
down U>4be gate; .and oneof4be women cvyin^ 
out, *tlMrt they wefe /taken alive, <31eopatKa, »par^ 
^tmng what^bad happened, drew a*pottiaid, and 
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attempted to stab herself: butProculnsprerenting 
the blow, gently remonstrated, that she was crtie| 
in refusing* so good a prince as his master was, 
the p/easure df displaying his clemency. He then 
forced the poniard out of her hand, and examined 
her clothes to be certain she had no poison about 
her. Thus leaving every thing secured, he went 
to acquaint his master with his proceedings. 

Augustus was extremely pleased at fading bet 
in his power : he sent Epaphroditus to bring her 
to his palace, and to watch her with the utmost 
circumspection. He was likewise ordered to 
use. her, in every respect, with that deference ,and 
submission which was due to her rank ; and to 
do every thing in his power to render her capti* 
vity agreeable. She was permitted to have the 
honour of granting Anthony the rites of burial; 
and furnished with every thing she desired, that 
was becoming his dignity to receive, or her love 
to offer. Yet, still she languished under her 
new confinement : her excessive sorrow, her 
many losses, and the blows she had given her 
bosom, produced a fever which she seemed will- 
ing to increase. She resolved to abstain frpm 
taking any nourishment, under the pretence of a 
regimen necessary for ber disorder ; but Augus- 
tus, being made acquainted with the real nio- 
tive by her physician, began to threaten her 
with regard to her children, in case she persisted. 
This was the only punishment that could now 
affect her; she allowed herself to be treated aa 
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tiiejr thoiif ht proper^ ilid reoeivfd whatenor was 
{ireseribed for ber recovery. 

In the mean tiiiiet Augustas made his eiitiy 
into Alesandria ; taking care to mitigate the 
Cears of the inhabitants^ by conversing fiuniiiariy, 
as he went along, with Areas, a phitosc3fdier, ami 
a native of the place. The citiaensy however, 
trembled at his approach ; and when he placed 
himself aiw>n die tribunal, thqr prostn^bad them- 
•dves, with their faces to the groimd, befiore him, 
like criminals who wailed the sentence of their 
execQtion. Augustus preaetitly ordered them to 
fise, telling them, that three motives induced htm 
to pavdon them* His respect fer Alexander, 
who was the founder of their city ; his admira* 
tion of its beauty $ and his friendship for Areu^ 
tbeir fellow^itiaen. Two only of particular 
Bote were put to death upon this occasion ; An* 
tiiony 's eldest son Antyllus, and Csssario, the son 
of Julius Caasar, both betrayed into his hands by 
their respective tutors, who themselves suffered 
for their perfidy shortly after. As for Ae rest 
of Cleopatra's children^ he treated them wteh 
great gentleness, leaving them to the care of those 
who were intrusted with tbeir education, who 
had orders to provide them with every thing snit* 
able to tlieir birth. As for her, when she was 
recovered from her late indisposition, he came 
to visit her in person ; she received hun Ijring mt 
a coach, in a cardess manneri and, upon bis 
tttermg the apartment, rose up to prostrate bes^ 
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idl b^one hioft. She <vaB dresif d in nothing hni 
a hme robe. Her misfertttnef had given an air 
^flSfentjr to her featunes: her hair was diahevel* 
ledi fasr voice tremblingt her comiriexiQn pale^ 
and her eyes red ndth wee^ng^ Yet» still her 
nataial beauty leemedto gleain through the di8« 
treases that ^arronndedher} and the graoet ol 
her motion, and the nllanng aoftnets of her loeks» 
MM boee (tettimony to ihefermcr p<iwer of her 
ohnmia. Angutas caiaad her milh his nmal 
comylaisancey and desiring her to sic, placed hhn^ 
self beside hen Cleo^ra had » been prepared &r 
this ioternefff nnd made use of «rery vKtbod 
die oonU think of to propitinte the oonqnetnr* 
She tried apologies^ esitreaties^ and aUnsementi^ 
to obtain his fiifonTs nnd soften his resentment. 
She began bj attempting to jnstifyhernondncti 
hnt wihen her art and skiH fisifled against maht« 
iest pfoo&j she turned h«r defience intosupplita^ 
tiona. She talked of ^^Mar^s humanity to tboae 
ia^isferett ; %he read eome of his lettem to <her» 
hU of ienderness, and enkiiiged mpon the long 
iatimacgrtfaathadpaaBedtbetweenthemu ^Butof 
^mhat serrioe," cried ^e, ^ are now all his 
<< heneits lo me 1 Why conld I not die with him! 
<' ¥et he still lires; methinks I see him still be- 
** fisse me» be revives in you.* Augustus was 
no.«tmoger4o this method of addran; but he te- 
masned ^nn against ali attacks, answering al« 
wayn siitii a cold indifference, which obfiged her 
to give her aMempIs a difiemnt turn. She now 
n id ni s ccd his avarice^ presenting him with an 
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itiventory of her treasure and jewels. This gave 
odcasion to a very singular scene, which shews 
that the little decorums of breeding were then 
hy_ no means so carefully attended to as at pre- 
sent One of her stewards having alleged that 
the inventory was defective, and that she had 
secreted a part of her effects, she fell into a vio* 
lent passion, started from her couch, and catching 
bim by the hair, gave him several blows on the 
face. Augustus smiled at her indignation, and 
leading her to the couch desired her to be paci- 
fied. To this she replied, that she could not 
bear being insulted in the presence of <me whom 
she so highly esteemed. '^And supposing," 
cried she, ** that I have secreted a few trifles, am 
" I to blame, when they are reserved^ not for my- 
^' self, but for Livia and Octavia, whcvn I hope 
" to make my intCFcessors with you ?** This ex- 
cuse, which intimated a desire of living, was not 
disagreeable to Augustus s who politely assured 
her, that she was at liberty to keep whatever she 
had reserved, and that in every thing she should 
be indulged to the^ height of her expectations. 
He then took leave, and departed; imagining 
he had reconciled her to life, and to the indig- 
nity of being shewn in the intended triumph^ 
which he was preparing for his return to Rome: 
but in this he was deceived. Cleopatra, all this 
time, had kept a correspondence with Dolabellay 
a young Roman of high birth, in the camp of 
Aqgustus; who» perhaps from compassion, or 
stronger motives^ was interested in the misfor- 
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tunes of that princess. From him she learnt the 
intentions of Augustus^ and that h^ was deters 
mined to send her off in three days, together with 
her children, to Ronie. She now, therefore, de- 
termined upon dying ; but previously entreated 
permission to pay her last oblations at Anthony's 
tomb. This request being granted her, she was 
carried, with her two female attendants, to the 
stately monument where he was laid. There she 
threw herself upon his coffin, bewq,iled her cap* 
tivity, and renewed her protestations not to sur« 
viVe him. She then crowned the tomb with 
garlands of flowers; and having kissed the coffin 
a thousand times, she returned home to execute 
her fatal resolution. Having bathed, and ordered 
a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the 
most splendid manner. She then feasted as usual; 
and soon after ordered all but her two attend- 
ants^ Charmian and Iras, to leave the room^ 
Then, having previously ordered an asp to .be 
secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she 
sent a letter to Augustas, informing him of her 
£ital purpose, and desifing to be buried in the 
same tomb with Anthony. Augustus, upon re- 
ceiving this letter, instantly dispatched messen- 
gers to stop her intentions, but they arrived too 
late. Upon entering the chamber, they beheld 
CJeopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, ar- 
rayed in her royal robes. Near her, Iras, one ojf 
her faithful attendants, was stretched lifeless at 
the feet of her mistress; and Charmian herself 
almost expiring, was settling the diadem upon 
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Cle^fpatn's head. '« Alas !'' cried one of the 
measenger^ *^ wu this well donci Chavmian )* 
^^ Yes/' replied she, ^ it is well dene; rach a 
<^ death becomes a gtorious qUMD, descenddl 
^'fkm II race of noUe anoeetors." On pro* 
noancing these words, she fel] down^ and died 
with her nrach-loved mistress. There are som^ 
circumstances in the death of this celebrated wo^ 
maO) that interest our affections, contrary to the 
dictates of our reason. Though with scarce any 
valuable talent but that of cunning, and scarce 
any other ornament but that of beauty, yet we 
pity her fate, and sympathize with her distresses. 
She died at the age of thirty-nine, after haring 
reigned twenty-two years. Her death pot m 
end to the monarchy in Egypt, which had flou- 
rished there for immemorial ages. 

Augustus seemed much troubled at Cleopatra^s 
dleath, as it deprived him of a principal otna* 
Ment ifi his intended triumph. Howerefi the 
manner of tt a good deal exalted her character 
among th^ Romans, with whom suicide was con* 
sidered as a virtue. Her dying request was com** 
plied with, her body being laid by Anthony's, and 
a magnificent funeral prepared for her and her two 
laithful attendants. By the death of Anthony, 
Augustus was now become complete master 
of the Roman empire. He soon after returned 
to Rome in triumph; wherej, by sumptuous 
feasts, and magnificent shows, he began to oliU 
terate the impressions of his fonner cruelty ; and 
Ihim thencefofwardj^ resolyed to secure b^ h» 
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ekmencff a Ibroiie^ the innMbtioiii of wbicli 
weie kid in Uood He was now at Ae bald of 
the most extensive empire that mankind had e?er 
Gonconed in obeying. The former spirit of the 
Booians, and those ohanu^teristic maifcs that 
distingoished them fitmi others^ were totally lost 
The city was now inhabited by a concourse fimn 
aB the countries of the world ; and being coi^ 
sequently divested of aU just patriotic principles^ 
perhaps a monarchy was the best form of go« 
Temment that could be foud to msite its moHH 
bera. Howerer^ it is very remarkable^ that dor* 
ing^tbese Jong contmtiotts among tfaeanse] ves» and 
these horrid devastations by civil war, the state 
was daily growing more fonnidable and power* 
fid, and completed the destractioii of all the 
kings who presumed to oppose it A modem 
politician^, pretends to prove, upon prindple, 
that this must be the case in every state feng 
harassed by civil war. .^^ In such a seaaou,'' says 
he, ^ the nobility, the citisens, the artisans, the 
^ peasants, in short, the wh<de body of the peo* 
*^ pie, become soMien; mnd when peace has 
^ united all the contending parties, this state en* 
^ joys great advantages over others, whose sub* 
Ejects are generally eitisens. Besides, csviL 
^ wars always produce great men ; as then is the 
^ sea«m when aserit is sought §09^ and talents 
^ become conspicuous/' However this may be, 
there never was a time when Rome was so mag* 
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nificent, SO populoiis> and so refined. Tbe 
empire was now brought veiy near its utmoat 
extent. It contained in Europe, Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, 
Britain, and some part of Germaluy: in Asia, 
all those provinces which went under the 
name of Asia Minor ; together with Armenia, 
Syria, Judtea, Mesopotamia, and Media: in 
Africa, almost all those parts of it which were 
then supposed habitable ; namely, Egypt, Nu- 
midia, Mauritania, and Libya; the whole of their 
empire comprising an extent of between three 
and four thousand miles in length, and half as 
much in breadth. ' As to the yearly revenues of 
. the empire, they have been computed at about 
forty millions of our money. The number of the 
citizens amounted to four millions and sixty-three 
tthousand men, women, and children; a number 
at least four times greater than that of Lon- 
don, at present the most populous city in the 
world. • As to the improvements in polite learn* 
ing, they exceeded all that preceded them, and 
have never since been equalled. Besides Vii^l, 
and Horace! and Ovid, poets, whose nao^s it h 
sufficient to mention i Livy, the, historian, graced 
this period ; a writer whose works are as much 
superior to those of any other historian, as tbe 
actions he undertook to record were greater. 
Without either pedantry or affectation, it may 
be said, that none have ever been comparable 
to him; and, in whatever point of view his 
books m^^ be considered* whether in point of 
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accuracy! eloquence^ or vigour of imagiiiatioii^ 
he has set mankind a model of the grandest nib- 
ject^ treated in the most becoming manner. 



CHAPTER III. 

Frcm the death of Anthony to the deathof Augustus. 

The government having now taken a v. c. 
permanent form, it is not to be supposed 725. 
that history can teem with such striking events, 
as during that period in which the constitution 
was struggling for freedom. Bnt a dearth of 
historical occurrences is generally the happiness 
of the people. In fact, Rome never enjoyed 
an interval of so much prosperity as during the 
continuance of the reign of Augustus. From 
the moment he wanted a rival, he gave up his 
emelty ; and, being entirely without an opposer, 
he seemed totally divested of suspicion. His first 
care was to assure himself of the friends of An* 
thony ; to which end he publicly reported that 
he tmd burnt all Anthony's letters and papers 
without reading, convinced that, while any 
thought themselves suspected, they would be 
fearful of even oflRering him their friendship. 
His next stroke of politics was to establish order, 
or rather permanent servitude s for, when once 
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tbe iovereigtity k usurped io a free itaie^ cverjr 

traaiactioD on which an unlimited authority can 
be founded, is called a. regulation: honrerer, as 
the greatest number of those that raise their for* 
tunes^ assume new titles to authoriae theii" po wer» 
Augustus resolved to conceal his new power 
under usual names and ordinary dignities. He 
caused himself to be styled emperor, to preserve 
authority over the army -, he made himself to be 
created tribune, to manage the people; and 
prince of the senate, to govern there. Thus uni^ 
ing in his own person so many different powers, 
he charged himself also with the cares belonging 
to . each separate department : and while be did 
the greatest good to others, fnUy gratified his 
ambitioa in the discharge of his duty. In this 
manner the people's interest and his ambition 
seemed to co-operate; and while he governed all, 
he let them imagine that they were governing 
themselves^ 

For thia purpose, as he bad gained tbe king-* 
dom by his army, he resolved to govern it by the 
senate. This body, though greatly hUen from 
their ancient splendor, he knew to be die best 
ordered, and most capable of wisdom and jus- 
tice. To these^ therefore, be gave the chief 
power in the administration of his government, 
while he still kept the people and the army sled* 
iut to him by donatives and acts of fiivour. By 
tbeife means all the odium of justice ftQ upon 
the senate^ and all the populari^ of pardon was 
solely bis own. Thus restoring to the seoate 
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HH^f uurfent qileiidor, audi diiooiiDiaMHieiiif 
•U corraptioD» he preferaded to naene to hiON 
ielf a very moderate share of aothoritjTy whick 
none could fefose him; aarndy^ an idm^ato 
pofferto compel all ranks of thestoto todotbcnr 
doty. Tliisy in fiict, was resnring absolvte do* 
minion in his own hands ; bntj the misguided 
people began to look upon his moderation with 
astonishment : they considered themselves as re» 
stored to their former fireedom, except in the 
capacity of promoting sedition ; and the senate 
inipposed their power re-estaUished in all things 
but their tendency to injustice. It was eren 
said that the Romans> by such a government 
lost nothing of the happiness thatjiberty cbuld 
produce $ and were exempt from all the misfor- 
tunes it could occasion. This obserration might 
have some troth under such a monarch as Ao* 
gnstus now appeared to be ; but they were taught 
tp change their sentiments under his successorst 
when they found themselves aflSicted with all the 
punishments that tyranny cotdd inflict or sedi* 
tion make necessary. 

After having established this admirable order^ 
Augustus found himself agitated by different 
inclinations ) and considered a long time whe« 
ther he should keep the empire^ or restore the 
people to their ancient liberty. The examples 
of Sylla and Csesar variously operated upon him^ 
He considered that Sylla^ who had voluntarily 
quitted the dictetorshipy died peaceably in the 
midst of hU enemies: and Cf^sar^ who had kept 
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it, was assassinated by his most intimate friends, 
who gloried in the action. Struggling with this 
troablesome uncertainty, he discovered the dis- 
order of his mind to his two principal friends, 
Agrippa and MsBcenas. Agrippa, who had 
gained him the. empire by his valoar, advised 
him to resign it ; either impelled by patriotism, 
or a desire to seize upon what should be thus 
laid down. Maecenas, however, was of a con- 
trary opinion. This minister, so famous for pa- 
tronizing the men of genius of his- time, had 
much merit, but was effeminate and tender. 
More an admirer of the useful than the splendid 
virtues, he was better satisfied with what bene* 
i^ted the people than raised their admiration: 
besides, he might have been influenced by self- 
interested motives in the advice he gave; for 
being more capable of advising than of acting, 
and entirely formed for. the cabinet, he hoped 
to obtain those honours from a master which l|e 
could not force from the people, with whom he 
must have raised himself by his own proper pow- 
ers, and acted with vigorous.independence. He, 
therefore, entreated Augustus to consider rather 
what was advantageous to his country, than al- 
luring to himself: he likened the republic to a 
ship fraught with passengers, but totally destitute 
of a pilot: he considered it as now grown almost 
a wreck, though safely brought into harbour, and 
in the utmost danger, of sinking, if once more 
pushed off from shore. He described the em- 
pire as now too great and unavieldy to subsist 
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without the most rigorous master^ and likdj to 
fidi into pieces under a variety of rulers. To 
these he added a dissuasive^ perhaps s^U more 
prevailing ; namely^ the safety of the emperor^ 
which nothing but his present authority could 
secure. Those reasons prevailed upon a mind 
already too well inclined to preserve that power 
which it had so hardfy laboured to obtain* 
From that time Augustus adopted the adtice of 
Maecenas^ not only in this instance, but on eveiry 
other occasion. By the instructions of that great 
minister, be became gentle, affable, and humane* 
By bis advice it was, that he set a resolution of 
never being concerned at what was said against 
him. However, in order to avoid obloquy at 
much as possible, he encouraged men of learn* 
faig, and gave them much of his time and his 
friendship. They in their turn relieved his most 
anxious hours, and circulated his praise through 
the empire. 

Thus having given peace and happiness to 
the empire, and being convinced of the attach- 
ment of all the orders of the state to his person, 
he resolved upon impressing the people with an 
idea of his magnanimity also. This was nothing 
less than making a show of resigning his autho* 
rity ; wherefore, having previously instructed his 
creatures in the senate how to act, he addressed 
them in a studied speech, importing the dif* 
ficnlty of governing so extensive an empire; a 
task which, he said, none but the immortal Gods 
were equal to. He modestly urged his own in# 
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Miiitff ibMgh impelled by wery motiine to 
dertake it; aod theot ^ith a degree of seeming 
generotily^ Stedy gave up all that power^ whicfav 
as he obaenredj hi$ araas had gaiaed^ and the m« 
aate had confinnad. This power he repieafeedly 
4>flkrad to restoie* gimg them to uadentand that 
ihetrae spirit <^ die ISUmans was not lost in htm. 
This speech operated upoa the senate variouslj, 
as thej w«e more or less in the secret : manjr 
heUeved the mceritjr of his professions^ aiid» 
theraforeb regarded his conduct as an act of he- 
loisai vneqnalkd by any thii^ Idiat 'bad hitherto 
appeued in Rome ; others^ equally ignorant of fais 
asotives, distrusted his designs. Soese there wem 
wfaa» iMMring greatly suffered during the laie po* 
pfllar commotions^ wcae feaiAil of having them 
isaeuped; but the migorityy who were entirely 
AsMTted to bis inteiests> and instructed by his 
jsmristers, fifeqneartly attempted to interrupt him 
while speakings and received his proposal witb 
pretended indignation. These unaaiffiously be- 
saugfat him not to resign the admimstrationi 
but upon his cMiinuisig to decline their request^ 
tJsey in a manner compelled him to comply* 
Howiever* that has person might be in greater se* 
onrity, they immediately decreed the pay of bit 
gnaid to be doubled. On tlie other handf thnt 
be might seem to make some ooncessions on bis 
side, be peraiitted the senate to govern the waeic 
Ibtemal provinces of the empire^ while the mast 
powerful provinces^ and those that required the 
fresiest asmies for their di^snoe^ were t4ie|i«i^ 
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tifdy under his own commanL Oyer iheie ht 
unyned the govemaient Imt for ten jeBn, ieat^ 
ing the people stall in hopes of regaining their 
ancient freedom; biit» at tiie same time^ leying 
kk meaMres so well, that hit government waa 
renewed every ten years to his death. 

This show of a resignation only served t6 con* 
firm him in the empire and the hearts of the peo- 
ple. New honours were heaped upon him. He 
was then firat called Augnstns; a name I hava 
biftherto nsed» as that by which he is best known 
in history. A laurel was ordered to be plantadi 
at his gates. His bouse was caUed the palao^ 
to distingnish it from that of ordinary citiaensi 
He was confirmed in the title of fiuher of his 
country, and his peison declared sacred and m* 
vidaUe. In shorty flattery seemed an the rack 
to find out new modes of pleasiotg him; bul» 
though he despised the uts of the senate, he per» 
nitted their homage, weil knowing tint, aaMUg 
naankiad, titles produce a raipect which eafeices 
aatbority. 

. Upon entering into his tenth consulslnp, the 
senate, by oath, approved of aU his acts, and set 
hin wholly above the power of the laws. Thqr 
some time after offered to swear not only to all 
the laws he had made, but such as he should 
audEe for the future. It was then customary wiA 
fiithers upon their death-beds, to command their 
children to cany oblations to the Capitol, with 
this ittwription. That at the day of their deaiahs 
thsy left Augustas in health* It was determined 
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that no insn should be put to death on such days 
«s the emperor entered the city. Upon a dearth 
of provisions, the people in a body entreated him 
to accept of the dictatorship ; but, though he 
undertook to be procurator of the provisions, he 
would by no means accept of the title of dicta* 
tor, which had been abolished by a law made 
when Anthony was consul. 

This accumulation of titles and employments 
did not in the least diminish his assiduity in fill- 
ing the duties of each. Several very wholesome 
edicts were passed by his conmiand, tending to 
suppress corruption in the senate, and licentious- 
ness in the people. He ordained that none 
should ezhibiik a show of gladiators without or- 
ders from the senate, and then no oftener than 
twice a year; nor with more than a hundred and 
twen^ at a time. This law was extremely ne- 
cessary at so corrupt a period of the empire; 
when whole armies of these unfortunate men 
were brought at once upon the stage, and com- 
pelled to fight, often till half of them were slain. 
It had been usual also with the knights, and 
some women of the first distinction, to exhibit 
themselves as dancers upon the theatre ; he or- 
dered that not only they, but their children 
and grand-children, should be restrained from 
such exercises for the future. He fined many 
that had refused to marry at a certain age, and 
rewarded such as had many children. He or- 
dained that virgins should not be married till 
twelve years of age ; and permitted any person 
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to kill an adulterer taken in the fact. He enact* 
ed that the senators should be always held in 
great reverence ; adding to their authority what 
be had taken from their power. He made a law 
that DO man should have the freedom of the city 
without a previous examination into his m^rit 
and character. He appointed new rules and 
limits to the manumission of slaves ; and was 
himself very strict in the observance of them. 
With regard to players, of whom he was very 
fond, he severely examined their morals, not al- 
lowing the least licentiousness in their lives, . nor 
indecency in their actions. Though he encou- 
raged the athletic exercises, yet he. would not 
permit women to be present at them ; holding it 
unbecoming the modesty of the sex, to be spec- 
tators of these sports, which were performed by 
naked men. In order to prevent bribery in 
suing for offices, he took considerable sums of 
money from the candidates, by way of pledge ; 
and if any indirect practices were proved against 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all. Slaves 
had been hitherto disallowed to confess any thing 
against their own masters ; but he abolished the 
practice, and first sold the slave to another; 
which, altering the property, his examination 
became free. These, and many other laws, all 
tending to reform vice, or deter from crimes, 
gave the manners of the people another com- 
plexion ; so that the rough character of the Ro« 
man was now softened into that of the refined 
citizen. 

VOL. II. H 
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indeed his own example a good deM tbtideic) to 
Iiumanize his fellow-citizetis ; for bein^ placed 
above all equality, he had holhing to fear froiin 
cohJescensiori : wherefore he Was faiilitiar with 
all, and suffered himself to be repriVniinded with 
the most patient humility. Tlfiough he Vi^tts, fey 
the single authority of Ms station, capable of con* 
demnihg or acquitting whomsoever he thotight 
proper, yet he gave the laws their proper donr^; 
and even sometimes pleaded tor those he d^h"^ 
to protect. iThus Primus, tHe governor of Mace- 
donia, having a day assigned him for having 
made war upon the Odrisii, a neighboliring state, 
as he said, by the command of Augustus, the lat- 
ter denied the charge. Upon which the advo- 
cate for t'rimus desired to know, with an inso- 
lent air, whkt brought Augustus into court, or 
who had sent for him ? To this the emperor sub- 
missively replred, •* The comtaonwealth ;** an 
answer which greatly pleased the people. Upon 
another occasion, one of his Veteran soldiers eb- 
treated his protection in a certaih cause ; but 
Augustus, taking little notice of his re(](liest, de- 
sired him to apply toian advocate. " Ah !" re- 
plied the soldier, " it wists hot by prbx!y th'at I 
" served you at the battle of Actiiim/' This 
reply pleased Augustus so hiiich, that he pleiided 
his cause in person, and gained U for him. ,He 
was extremely affable, and returned the isaluta* 
tiohs of the meanest persons. ^()ne d^y'Kpefson 
presented him a petition, but with so much ^We, 
that Augustus was displeased with his m^riti^^is. 
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'<* What, friei^/* criod he, *• you 9^m a> if you 

•^ were offering spmething t9 *n el|eph!^iMt> 9Ad 

^' wt to roan : he bolder." One d?y, .^ t)p W9t 

sitting on the tr^>MU9il in jndgnieii,t, Mfs^ofinv 

perceiving by h\$ temper, that he ^9^3 iooUned 

^ t)§ serece, iitteoipted tp ^peak to h'm ; ho^ 

M^ beuig able to get iip tp the tribunal for tlie 

crpw^, tw threiy^ paper into Ms lap» on which 

WAS written, << Arise, executioiiier." Aug^stw 

' read it ]witihoiiitan|y 4isplaii9iire,.ai3b^ ij9)med^ately 

risi^pg, pardoned t^PMSe whow he w|i3 di$po^ed to 

CQ^^emf^. 3ut -what mo3t qf aU sbew/ed » itatid 

alteration in hi3 difipoeition, ww bis ti;eata)€»it.of 

CoroeUiisCinn^, Fompey's gy^aqd^on. This oor. 

hlemsj^D bad entered intp a very dangerpus cqu- 

spiracy f^fi^Qst^ind ; but the.plot ivas discovered 

befpre jA vf,w ripe fqr executiqn. AugMstus, for 

«qme tinsie, debased with him^f hpiv Jto act ; 

but, at laat, bis clemepcy prevailed : h^ therefore 

.sent iOTthQ^e.Wvho. were guilt;y, i^pd $^fter repinr 

fmaudiAg itb^Q[i, di$mUs^ .them all ^^,^ w^s^ 

resolved to norti^ iCinna by the grqatqciss pf bis 

ge^^rp^U^ : /pr addressing .hifn in p^rtipnlgr, 

♦* I.famFe twice," .says he, " given ypu your life; 

*^;fiijst, as;an enpwiy ; now, ^s a qonspir^tpr ; (I 

^* noiw give .you the consulship : Jet^us, therefore, 

<<.beffrieQds:fpr^the future; and l«t us only cpn- 

" tend m. shewing, whether my.cpnfideqce, or 

"yQurifiddijty, Aball he victoripHs/' This g(^- 

ii^rQ«tf,JKbich 'the emperor Yery»hp^ppily tiajefl, 

th»d AO ,gaod ad^^ept, th^ifrpw that insit^t all 

.<:on8piisipi4^Si<Q^9^ a^iust hiip- 

H 2 
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In the practice of such virtues as these, he 
passed a long reign of above forty years, in which 
the happiness of the people seemed to conspire 
with his own : not but that there were wars, in 
the distant provinces of the empire, during almost 
the whole reign ; but they were rather the quell- 
ing of insurrections, than the extending of do* 
minions ; for he had made it a rule, to carry on 
no operations in which ambition, and not the 
safety of f he state, was concerued. In fact, he 
seemed the first Roman, who aimed at gaining a 
character by the arts of peace alotie ; and who 
obtained the affections of the soldiers, without 
any military talents of his own. Nevertheless, 
the Roman arms, under his lieutenants, were 
crowned with success. The Cantabrians, in 
Spain, who had revolted, were more than once 
quelled by Tiberius, his step-son ; Agrippa, his 
son-in-law; and i£lius Lama; who followed 
them to their inaccessible mountains, there block- 
ed them up, and compelled them, by famine, to 
surrender at discretion. The Germans also gave 
some uneasiness, by their repeated incursions into 
the territories of Gaul, but were repressed by 
LoUius. The Rhetians were conquered by 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. The Bessi and 
Sialatse, barbarous nations, making an irruption 
into Thrace, were oyerthrown by Piso, governor 
of Pamphylia, who gained triumphal honours. 
The Dacians were repressed with more than one 
defeat: the Armenians also were brought into 
due subjection by Caius, his grandson. The 
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Getuliaos, in Africa, took up arms; but were 
subdued by the consul, Caius Cossus, who thence 
received the surname of Getulicus. A danger- 
ous war also was carried on against the Dalma- 
tians and Pannonians; who having acquired 
great strength, by the continuance of a long 
peace, gathered an army of two hundred thou- 
sand foot, and nine thousand horse, threatening 
Borne itself with destruction. Levies were there- 
fore made in Italy with the utmost expedition ; 
the veteran troops were recalled from all parts ; 
and Augustus went to Arminium, for the greater 
convenience of giving his directions. And, in- 
deed^ though personal valour was by no means 
his most shining ornament, yet no man could 
give wiser orders upon every emergency ; or go 
with greater dispatch into all parts of his domi- 
nions» than he. This war continued near three 
years; being principally managed by Tiberius 
and Germanicus; the latter of whom gained 
great reputation against these fierce and barba- 
rous multitudes. Upon their reduction. Bate, 
their leader, being summoned before the tribunal 
of Tiberius, and being demanded how he could 
offer to revolt against the power of Rome, the 
bold barbarian replied, *^ that the Romans, and 
" not he, were the aggressors ; since they had 
'' sent, instead of dogs and shepherds, to secure 
<* their flocks, only wolves and bears to devour 
«* them." But the war which was most u. c. 
fatal to the Roman interests, during this 752. 
reign^ was that which was managed by Quintilius 
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VHfus. Thid general^ invading fhe territories of 
fh^ Germans, Was induced tb follow the ehetny 
aiiidtlg th^ir fdMeSts and marshes, Tirith his army 
in de|}dratfe bodies; there he Was attacked by 
fiight> and entirely cut off, with his Whole army; 
These wbre the best and choibest legions of the 
wholb empire, either for Valour, discipline, of 
6±perietlcie. The affliction from this defeat^ 
seemed to sink very deep upon the mind of Au^ 
gUstus. He was often heard to cry out, in a tone 
of anguish, " Quintilius Varus, restore me taj 
** legion^ ;" and some historians pretend to iay, 
that he never after recovered the former serenity 
tf his temper. 

But b« had some tkneasinesses of adoM^siie 
Mtiire^ in his own fkmiiy, that contributed todisw 
We^ him : he had inarried Livia, the Wife bf Tr- 
beriiks Nerd, by the consent of her husband, «it A 
time she wis six teonth^s gone with child. Thi6 
Viras an tmperions Woibai^; aifd, conscrous of 
being beloved^ s^e Controlled hitA ever after ^ 
her pleastire. Sh^ had two sons by her formct 
husband ; Tibefritis, the elder, whom she greally 
loved ; and Dru^us, who was b6rn three itoo^iths 
after she bad'bi&'eti toarried to Augustus; and Hv^ 
Wa? Irhougb't to'be his own son. The eldest iX 
Use^e, Tiberius, whom he afterwards adopted, and 
who succeeded him in the empire, *Was a good ge- 
neral, but of a suspicious ai!ld ob^titi^e't^teper; 
so that though he was sei^vieeaMe %o Augu^ds 
in ills foreign wars^, yet he gbv^ hiin btft iMIe 
iqule* at 4ioihe. Me *as, sft lait, obliged io go 
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iqtq aite ^F 4y(? J^af^ ^9 ^ isl^iod of Rhodest 

wbere tte cbie^jr 3pe^ hip tiine in a ^t:ired mao^ 

jfk^tj CDfivprsmg witti'|)ie Greejcs, ^qc} ^dieting 

biiOfeif tp lit^rfitijrp ; of which, Ijowever, h^ 

ipade ^i^erwf^rd^ bpt a b^d fi$e. Drupus, (be o^ei: 

«QP of -piyia, d|ec| in liis r^ti^q^ from an e^pe^li- 

tjpft ag»i»?f the p^rpans, leayipg^ Ai»giistq? in^ 

pOft^labl^ for hi3 b^. ^ut b^^ grt^f^^^st afflicT 

tion was, tbj^ conduct of bi^ daughter «fuli^, 

whom be b^d by ^cribonia^ hi3 former wife. 

This woraaq, whom he roarriieid jto his general 

Agryppa, and after his death' ^o Tiberius, set nq 

hgfin^ to her lewdness. Not conten^d with jea- 

J9yipg he;r pleasures, ^he sej^iiped also earnest in 

proquripg the ip/5wpy oJF her prostitutions. Ap- 

gUfitus, for a long time, woiild ^ot befieve the ac^ 

/[io^nts he^daiiy beard of her copduct^ but/ at 

last, cojiji^4pot help obseryipg them. He foujCMJi 

she wa^ axriye^ at that e^ess of wanto9pes^.an4 

prodigality^ that she had her noctur|[^a} appoint^ 

^e^ts in the ^npst p.ublic parts pf the c^ty ; th^ 

yery courjt, ^.bere her fa^r j;v:e^id^, not being 

fiisemPl^ A^w k^^ deba^ncherieis. jHe, at ,firsj, ^ad 

Ij^wghfa qf B^ttipg b/er to ^^ath; but, ^f^f 

lififfffi cffff$i^^T^i\ifj^p h/B faanisihe^ ^er to Panda- 

J^iu^a^ f9fb^<^^ing ^er the use of wine, aj^id fiu 

Sfffifj delica^^e^ as could inflame her vicjioqs in« 

/Clintons: pfi 9j:dered al^o, that ;io persoius 

<hoi44 cfV^ V^^ her, w^hout his own pejny^ 

siop; ^p|d sent ^her*n^other Sicribpnia with JU^, 

to .heiar \\er CQipapany. Aftc;rwards, whpDygyqr 

ififf fif,tfifpf(t^ )ix> intercede for Julia, his aps^^er 
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was, ^' That fire and water should sooner unite^ 
^ than he with her.** When some persons, one 
day, were more than usually urgent with him in 
her favour, he was driven to such an extremity 
of passion, as to wish that they might have such 
a daughter. However, she had two sons by 
Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius, from whom 
great expectations were formed ; but they died 
when scarcely arrived at man's estate: Lucius 
about five years after his father, at Marseilles ; 
and Caius, two years after, on his return to Rome^ 
of a wound he had received in Armenia. Thus 
Augustus having, in a great measure, survived 
all his nearest relations, at length, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, began to think of retir* 
ing, in good earnest, fVom the fatigues of state; 
and, in some measure, of constituting Tiberius 
his successor in his usual employments. He 
desired the senate to salute him no longer at the 
palace according to custom ; nor to take it amiss, 
if^ for the future, he could not converse with 
u, c, them as formerly. From that time, Tibe- 
766. rius was joined in the government of the 
provinces with him, and invested with almost 
the same authority. However, Augustus could 
not entirely forsake the administration of the 
state, which habit had mixed with his satisfac- 
tions ; he still continued a watchful guardian of 
its interests, and shewed himself, to the last, a 
lover of his people. Finding it now, therefore, 
very inconvenient to come to the senate, by rea- 
son of his age, he desired to have twenty privy- 
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eounsellers isissigned him for a year; and it was 
decreed, that whatever measures were resolved 
upon by them, together with the consub, they 
$honld have entirely th^ force of a law. He 
seemed, in some measure, apprehensive of his 
approaching end, for he made his will, and deli* 
vered it to the vestal virgins. He then solem- 
nized the census, or numbering the people^ 
wbonci he found to amount to four millions one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand; which shews 
Rome to be equal to four of the greatest cities 
of modem times. While these ceremopies were 
performing, by a mighty concourse of people in 
the Campus Martins, it is said, that an eagle 
flew round the emperor several times, and direct- 
ing its flight to a neighbouring temple, perched 
over the name of Agrippa, which was by the 
augurs conceived to portend the death of the 
emperor. Shortly after, having accompanied 
Tiberias in his march into lUyria, as far as Bene* 
ventubQ, be was there taken ill of a diarrhoea. Re* 
turning, therefore, from thence, he came to NoIa» 
near Capua, and there finding himself danger- 
OQsIy iU> he sent for Tiberius with the rest of his 
most intimate friends and acquaintance. He did 
not continue long to indulge vain hopes of re- 
covery, but convinced that his end was at hand, 
patiently awaited its arrival. A few hours before 
his death, he ordered a looking-glass to be 
brought, and his hair to be adjusted with more 
than usual care. He then addressed his friends^ 
whom he beheld surrounding bi$ bed^ and de* 
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»red to know, whether he had properly pUtye4 
his part in life : to which being answered in the 
affirmative^ he cried out with his last breath* 
^ then give me your applause ;" and thus* in 
the seventy^sixth year of bis age, after reigning 
forty-one, he expired in the arms of Livia, bid* 
ding her remember their marriage and farewell. 
The death of the emperor, when known, cauaed 
inexpressible grief throughout the whole Raman 
empire $ it was even supposed that bis wife livia 
had some hand in hastening it, willing to prociiM 
die succession more speedily for her son. How« 
ever this be, she took care, for some time, to keep 
it concealed, having guarded all the passages to 
the palace, sometimes giving out that he was 
recovered, and pretending a rdapse. At length, 
having settled the succession to her mind, she 
published the empieror's death, and at the s^om 
time the adoption of Tiberius to the empire. The 
emperor's funercd was performed with greatmag- 
nificenee. The senators being in their places, 
Tiberius, on whom the care was devolved, be* 
gan a consolatory oration to them ; but suddenly 
stepped in lAie beginning of his speech, as iia* 
tfble to restrain the violence of bis sorrow ; and, 
instead <^ continuing, gave his notes to Dmsiis, 
his son, who read them to the senate. After thisy 
ene ofthe late emperor's freedmen publicly rea^ 
his will in the senate*hous$, wherein he Aiade 
Tiberins and Livia his heirs ; and by that, Livia 
fvas likewise adopted into the Julian femily, and 
bonoored with #he name of Augnsta. >Me gave 
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coiidktefabltf legftci^s to many private perflonsy to 
the pfttftoHati guards, to the legionary soldiers^ 
and to all the citizens of Rome. But bis resent* 
Mtnt to bis daughter Julia coutinued even to 
the last ; he left her a small legacy indeed, but 
would nefther restore her to her family, nor per- 
mit her to be buried in the sepulchre of her an* 
ceslOfs. Besides his will, four other writings of 
his were produced : one, in which he had left 
instructions concerning his funeral ; another, 
containing an ehutneration of bi^ several ex* 
ploits ; a third) comprising an account of the 
provinces forces, and revenues of the empire; 
and the fourth, a schedule of directions toTihe* 
riM for governing the empire. Among these, it 
was found to be his opinion, that no man, how 
gre&t a favourite soever he might be, shooid tre 
Intdftsted with too much anthority, lest it isliould 
iud tfce him to turn tyrant. Another maxim was, 
thatftone sho«Ad desire to enlat^ the •empire, 
which Was already preserved with drfficirfty. 
"Urns he^eumed studious of Mrving bis coootry 
1^ the i^ery Just ; and the •sorrow 0f the people 
jic«0ibed e^eH to his asiriduky. It was decfeed> 
Ihsit^i the twomen shonld noimi for him a whole 
y^tir. Tem|>)«s 'wet^ eired^d to Imn ; dime ho* 
iMHTs were allowed <hnn ; Mid one Numerius At^ 
titells, "a sensfler, wiUmg %o convert the adulation 
of the thnes Mollis own benc^t, poeerved a Jarge 
9Ufo 'of "money, for -swearing that ^he «aw 'him aa- 
trending 4fito heaven; so that no dotiht i^m - aiue fl 
among the people conoerniwg his divinity. 
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Such were the honours paid to Augustus^ 
whose power began in the slaughter^ and ter« 
minated in.the happiness^ of his subjects; so that 
it was said of him» ^< that it had been good for 
^' mankind if he had never been born, or if he 
*^ never had died.'' It is very probable, that the 
cruelties exercised, in his triumvirate, were sug- 
gested by his colleagues ; or perhaps he thought, 
in the case of Caesar's death, that revenge was 
virtue. Certain it is, that these severities were, 
in some measure, necessary to restore public 
tranquillity; for until the Roman spirit was en- 
tirely eradicated, no monarchy could be secure. 
He gave the government an air suited to the 
disposition of the times; he indulged his sub- 
jects in the pride of seeiug the appearance of a 
republic, while he made them really happy in 
the effects of a most absolute monarchy, guided 
by the most consummate prudence. In this last 
virtue he seems to have excelled most monarchs i 
and, indeed, could we separate Octavius from 
Augustus, he would be oue of the most faultless 
princes in history. The long peace which his 
sutgects enjoyed, during his administration, may 
be entirely ascribed to his moderation alone; and 
about the middle of his reign, the greatest part 
of mankind saw themselves, at once, professing 
obedience to one monarch, and in perfect har- 
mony with each other. This was the time in 
which our Saviour, Christ, came into the world 
to teach new laws, and give new sanctions to the 
practice of every human virtue. He was bom 
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in Judea, in the seven hundred and fifty-second 
year of Rome, the twenty-fifth of the reign dT 
Augustus^ and in the four thousand and third 
year of the world, according to the common com* 
putation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tiberius, the Third Emperor. 

Tiberius is, perhaps, the strongest ex- tj. c. 
ample of a man> hy an excess of refine- 767* 
ment, destroying those very advantages he a. d. 
attempts to secure. Augustus left him in 15. 
possession of great popularity, and a happy em- 
pire ; but he immediately found means to injure 
his popularity, by claiming as a debt, that ho- 
mage which his predecessor was willing to receive 
as a favour; and subverted the happiness of the 
empire, by making a distinction between the 
welfare of the prince and the people. Thus all 
his abilities only served to heighten his errors 
and corrupt his heart ; till, in the end, his life 
seemed painfully employed, in fielding pretexts 
for appearing what he might easily have been-; 
and in deceiving others, by being deceived him- 
self. 
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Tiie fifrt object of his safipiciDii, mhtn h^ cttie 
to the empire, wsiB Agrip(MiPofitbu«iiiii«(tbe tbird 
and oDiy remaining wn a( the geof r;3tl of tbn^ 
RMne, by Jtilift daaghter of AngiJMitus. Tbid 
youth having rather imitated the licentionsii^^ 
of his mother than the prudence of his father, 
was banished by Augustus into the island of 
Planasium, and was now murdered by the order 
of Tiberius, who pretended that it was done bj 
the particular appointment of the late emperor, 
who was solicitous for the safety of the succes- 
sion. He even carried hi« dissimulation so far, 
that when the centurion, who had executed his 
commands, caaae vith the aocouot, Tiberius pre* 
tended that he had given no such command, 
and that lie (^Kiuld answer ior his conduct be- 
fore the -senate. JBowever, tlie buftiness wm 
bushed ,up Mon ^after ^and AdieiHtviiry nwde aiW 
the murdeier. 

As rfor «he fceople m .genenil, Ahty mese ju>m 
ready to suffer every ^injnfy.i^witbont mnrmumi^. 
Every order.of jthefitate was ambitiona^of slaveiQc^ 
4uid only -deairous of shewing the eKient of tbeir 
obedienee, by the^humililiy of their adufetJOiU 
All sttUsiaad petitions wece. now. made %q Xifa&* 
rius; and he^at the saofte time, took i9ai^> t(b#t 
jaothing^materia] should tb& done without bis^co^a- 
curnance. The senate was willing <j^magh io 
igvve iup the reins of government; y^ b^ ^nd 
tfo<iiknc^d»simiiIati0niin his OAture,.as.to wifhdP 
.iaakehi6«€ci€ptaaQeoftbem:tbe{;reata«t fiftvomr. 
He began, therefore, in the senate, with greftt 
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art, to descant on the extent of the Rotnaii em- 
pire, and the difficulty of guiding it with proper 
skill ; he then alleged his own insufficiency for 
the ta^k, and hinted^ that no man could he a 
tFOrthy successor to Augustus. But as the city 
was so happily ornamented with great numbers 
of wise and worthy men, it would be more ad* 
visable for a number to unite their care and 
their counsels, than to lay the whole burthen upon 
him atone, 'the senate, however, skilled now 
only in the arts of adulation, besought hhn ia 
the most humble manner, to accept of the go- 
vernment, and not to reject a task to which he 
alone was equbl. Tiberius upon 'ftis, preteiid- 
ing to be somewhat softened, partly accefyted 
their. offers; but alleged that he was unable to 
take the charge of the whole ; but, at tWeir re^ 
quest, declared himself wrlling 4o und^^ake the 
protection of any 'part they assigned him. 
"(f^heretipdn Aslnius Gallus demanded, what 
|jart he ^as WilUhg tb take charge of. This 
unexpedted question quit^ confounded the dis- 
seftnbKn^ emperor. He, for some time, remained 
iliteht; btit, recovering himself, answered, with a 
subtle reserve, thslt It ill became him to choose 
toy 6tie part of that, frdm Which he begged a 
getietol*^xemi5tion. Gallus, who now perceived 
he faad'j^ne too far, ahd who, perhaps, only put 
*the question *to flatter hrs vanity, very readily 
brougfht himielf off/lly saying, "that he did not 
^* dUer that question, as though he designed to 
** ditide^faatwasin itself indissoluble; butfrom 
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<^ his own confession, to convince him, that the 
** comnnon wealth was but one body, and was 
" consequently to be actuated only by one soul." 
At length Tiberius, seemingly overcome by the 
importunities and clamours of all around him, 
yielded, by degrees, to their entreaties ; and at 
last condescended to take upon him the labour 
of the government, purely to satisfy their wishes 
rather than his own ; adding, however, that be 
would keep it only till they should think fit to 
give repose to his old age. 
u, c. He was now fifty-six years old, when 
765, he took upon him the government of the 
^ p, Roman empire. He had long lived in a 
13. profound state of dissimulation under Au* 
gustus, and was not yet hardy enough to shew 
himself in his real character. In the beginning of 
his reign nothing appeared but prudence, gene- 
rosity, and clemency. He utterly rejected many 
of those great names and titles of honour which 
w^re so liberally offered him by the senate. He 
prohibited their erecting statues to him but upon 
certain occasions, and absolutely forbade their 
worshipping him as a deity. Those just praises, 
also, which he might have received without cen- 
sure, seemed irksome to him, and he appeared 
to desire no other rewards for his labours in the 
empire but the consciousness of having deserved 
them. When the senate offered to swear to 
obey all the ordinances which had not only been 
made, but those he was about to enact hereafter, 
he checked their vile adulation ; observing, that 
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«n snbloaary things wet^ fnutoble and iineertain, 
aod Ibe higher he Was raised, his Stdte trdiild odly 
be the mdre exposed to delnlg^r. tit assumed 
also iB appeirande of grettt pati6h6e atid mode- 
ration apon all oceasionS) and though in the 
senate th^re passed softie. things contrary to his 
will, yet he seemed not in the least Offended. 
Hating learnt that some persons had S{]k>k^h ill 
both of him and hts govertttoem, he shewed no 
resentniient ; but mildly replied. That in a fr^ 
o'lty tiie 1iongue9 of men oii^ht alsb (6 be fret. 
When ibi senate would havd proceeded at^ajnst 
Mmi Who had Hbelied binfl/y be wduFd riot 66n* 
sent; aHeging, That he had greater atnd mord 
aseful etaploynientsy than to emfbarfass himself 
with sQOh trifling, coneems; addit^g, That the 
besli Way of punishing such aa AefwlMd him> 
was to fciake tbeaecouiyt of hi^ conduct oAeasy 
to tbem, or else by retalfatih'g their 6oYrtempt. 
When some governors bad shewn brm a method 
of- increasing his revenues, he with indignation 
w^weied^ That a good siiepherd ought to sheaf 
but never flea his flock. He made many sump- 
tuary edicts fkgiattist taverns, and places of public 
resort ; he pvmiahed dishotiest matrons, an<| even 
proliibitied kissing by way of saiutation. He was 
very vigilant in suppresising^ robberies and sedi^* 
tions, and caused justice to be duly and regularly 
administered in all the towns of Italy. He also 
behaved in a' rery respectful manner to the se- 
nate, and in the beginning did nothing of moment 
without their advice and approbation. They, 
VOL. ii. I 
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on their parts, continually forced upon him the 
most extravagant praises ; so that no prince was 
ever more flattered than he. Nor is it an impro- 
bable conjecture to suppose, that this adulation 
served greatly to pejorate his mind, and to make 
him more boldly throw aside the mask of dissi* 
mulation. 

. The successes of Germanicus first brought bis 
natural dispositions to light, and discovered the 
malignity of his mind without disguise. He was 
scarcely well settled on his throne, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that the legions in Pannonia, 
bearing of the death of Augustus, and desirous 
of novelty, had revolted; but these were soon 
quieted, and Percennius their leader slain. A 
commotion in Germany was attended with much 
more important consequences. The legions in 
that part of the empire were conducted by Ge^ 
manicus the son of Drusus, late brother of Ti- 
berius, a youth of most admirable qualities, and 
who had been, at the late emperor's request, 
adopted to succeed to the empire. The legions 
under his command had taken the opportunity 
of his absence to revolt, and now boldly began 
to affirm that the whole Roman empire was in 
their power, and that its principal grandeur W9» 
owiiig to the success of their arms ; wherefore, 
when Germanicus returned, they unanimously 
resolved to choose him emperor. This general 
was the darling of the soldiers, and ahnost idol- 
ized by them, so that he might with rery little 
difficulty have raised himself to the highest dig- 
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Hity in the state ; but his duty prevailed over hi^ 
ambition t he rejected their offers with the ut- 
. most indignation, and used the most indefatigable 
endeavours to oppose the sedition. This he ef- 
fected, though with extreme hazard, by cutting 
off many of the principal revolters, tod then by 
leading the troops against the Germans, who 
were considered as the common enemies of the 
empire. 

Tiberius was as much pleased with the loyalty 
of Germanicus as he was distressed at his supe- 
rior popularity; his success also, immediately 
after, against the Germans, only still more ex* 
cited the emperor's envy s^nd private disgust: he 
overthrew the enemy in several battles, subduing 
many wild and extensive countries, the Angri- 
varii, the Cherusci, and the Chatti, with other 
fierce nations beyond the Rhine. Among his 
other conquests it was not considered as the least 
honourable, that of recovering the standards that 
had been taken from the unfortunate Varus, and 
erecting trophies to the memory of his own le- 
gions, in those very wilds in which the legions 
of the former were slain. Upon one of the mo- 
numents of his victories he placed a modest in- 
scription, mentioning only the people that were 
conquered, and the army which made the con<^ 
quest, entirely omitting his own name, either 
willing to avoid envy, or sensible that posterity 
would supply the defect. 

AH these victories, however, only served to 
eiiflame the^wnperor^s jealousy, and every virtue 

1 2 
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in th? general nov^ fciepanc^e a new caune of ^ 
fipncp. This dislike first begs^n to appfi^r by Ti- 
berius making use of every {u:eteace to ^x^w 
Gerpp^nicus from the legioRs 5 l>ut he ww for ♦ 
\vhit^ obliged tp postpoi^e j^j^ purpose^i vp^n ao 
9oi;nt of £w domestic insurrections vbich wa? 
^£^de in Italy by one Clemeq3, who. had been a 
slj\ve to the youqg Agrippa th?.t was sism* Tbv 
adventurer being about the same age^ and ii» 
person very mi^eh resewh^i^g his late iftas|ter, 
tpojk upon him his name, and caused i% to bje re^ 
pprted in all parts pf It^Jy that Agrippa was &tiU 
A. x>.. ?i'ive. This repoxt, idle »s it was, ha4 ^ 
17. surprising influence tbrongh the empire, 
and raised great tumnlts in many towns of {Uly» 
(^lem.en^ him,self boldly c^serting his claim, an4 
now a^ijid then appearing in different pari| of the 
Qpuntry, when he eonld do it with safety. Ti*^ 
beriuSjt however, knew but too well the impose 
tM.i;?,^ wdn was resolved to oppose, fraud on his 
side to th^t of this young pretender. Accord- 
ipgly, two,spldiers were eniployed, who were to 
find hio;. out> and by pret^ending an s^tt^chment 
to his person, seize him upon the first oppoi:* 
tijnity. This commission they executed with 
^unct^ual^ty and sqcQes^. Clemens was^ talQ^o 
prisoner, a;id brought before Tiberins^ wbq 
sternly denas^nded how he canie to b^ Agrippa^ 
to which the other ^3 boldly replied, " 5y the 
*' same arts with which you. have become C9h 
^< sar." Tiberius finding \fy hia resig^uMoa that 
it was vain to expeet apy di*QQKftry from i»m 
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of b]« ac^omflliceSi resolved tb put hint iniiti<^ 
4ittWljr to death ; hoWerer, stich wert Hi* ilppr6- 
hefifiot)^ ffotn the t)6opIe, that he l^rodld ndt pu- 
liteb hiitl t)ublicly, but ordered hiiti to be cOh- 
reyed to a ^ecr^ apartitietit itt the palace, slnd 
tbefC to be executed \h private. 

Being tio\V fkl of his domestic etiettijr, he be*^ 
gfan to cotiStilt on the most specioud means of 
bringing hof<i^ d^rmatricus ftoifi the legiohs iti 
Germany. Tat this, an invasion 6f the Parthians 
offered hitn the fairest opporttinity. These' fierce 
and uneon({uerabte people having slaih two at, 
their otfrK kings^ and! helving refused to accept 
tftte who hdd been tt hostage at Rome, and was, 
it 9^019, Ihfe lawfdl successor, they broke the 
peace Wl>ich had fceen ratified in the reign of 
Aufgu^crsi stid invaded Armenia, a kirigdom tri- 
butary to the empire. Tiherifus tvas tiM dis- 
pleased at this invafsion, aa it gave hinrf a pretext 
for recallfiltog Gei^manicuS from those legiotis 
which were too much devoted iohls ittietest 
Hcf fii*st, tberefbre, began by prtcaring hfjtat a 
tritK^ph for hisr Vietory in Germany; aind theh 
by writi*^ to him to return, in otdei* to eiVfoy 
those honours which the senate had d^crieed : 
adding, that he had reaped enough of glory itt 
a* cotfAti*y where he had been sent nine times, 
aiid frad been every time victoi'ious; concltrding, 
that tlieihimber of triumphs Were sufficient; aiW, 
that the most signal vettgeaiiee that C6uld be 
inBteted 6n fheib. Was their being permitted to 
carry on- their own intestine commotions. To 
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all these specious civilities Germanicus made no 
direct reply, but earnestly entreated the conti- 
nuance of his command for one year longer, 
only to finish the enterprises he had begun. 
Tiberius, however, was too well skilled in dis* 
simulation not to prevail upon him by a repeti- 
tion of pretended honours ; he offered him the 
consulship, and desired him to execute the of* 
fice in person; so that Germanicus had no longer 
any pretences for refusing. Thus, finding the 
season very far advanced, he delayed his return 
no longer ; and he was met many miles out of 
the city by infinite multitudes, who received hioi 
rather with marks of adoration than respect : the 
gracefulness of his person ; his triumphal cha- 
noti in which were carried his five children ^ 
and the recovered standards of the army of Va« 
rus, threw the people into a phrenzy of joy and 
admiration. Tiberius, though inwardly repin- 
ing, seemed to join in the general rapture: he 
gave the people, in the name of Gerqianicus, 
three hundred sesterces each man; and the suc- 
ceeding year, made him his colleague in the con- 
sulship. However, his aim was to send him dis- 
tant from Rome, where his popularity was now 
become odious to him; and yet not to give him 
such a command as could at any time be turned 
against himself. Wherefore, the Parthian inva- 
sion was now very convenient for his designs ; 
and, besides, there now offered other pretexts for 
sending him into Asia; which might be consi- 
di^red as po better than specious b^nisbm^pt. 
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Antiochusy king of Comagena» and Philopater^ 
king of Cilicia, . being both dead, some differ- 
ences arose in those nations to the prejudice of 
the Romans. At the same time, a)so, Sjrria and 
Judiea, overbnrthened with taxes, made earnest 
supplications for redress. These, therefore, ap- 
peared to be objects worthy the attention of Ger- 
manicus ; and Tiberius was not wanting in urg« 
ing before the senate the necessity there was of 
his presence in that quarter of the empire. In 
consequence of this, all the provinces of Asia 
were readily decreed to Gerroanicus; and a 
greater power given him than had been granted 
to any governor before* But Tiberius^ to restrain 
this power, had sent Cneius Piso governor into 
Syria; having dispossessed Silenus of that office. 
This Piso was a person of a furious and head* 
strong temper; and, in every respect, fit to exe- 
cute those fatal purposes for which he was de- 
signed. His instructions were to oppose Ger- 
manicus upon every occasion ; and to excite all 
the hatred against him, which,'without suspicion, 
he could ; and even to procure his death, if an 
opportunity should offer. 

Germanicus being now appointed to his a. d. 
new dignity, departed from Rome for his 19. 
eastern expedition, carrying with him his wife 
Agrippina, and his children. In the mean time, 
Piso, pursuant to his directions, endeavoured to 
gain the affections of the soldiers, by all the arts 
of bribery and adulation. He took every oppof- 
tuDity of abusing Grermanicus ; and taxed him 
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}f^\t\i (JiroipUtiipg tli0 RwiM g^opy, by his pecu- 
liar prq^^^tiqn to t|i^t p^ple wbo palled tbeai- 
^lye^ Ath^ni^QS) but w^v^ hqw such bo longer ; 
Q^rg)<iqicu$ clisr«gfirda4 his invectiv«a» being 
mov^ emplciyed i|\ fxeputipg the business of his 
QomqE^issi^n, than in copnters^iog the private 
<i|e^ig^s of Pisp, In « short ti^ne lie replaced 
tljie l^\ng of Arip?Dia> wko was a friend to the 
j^QQ^ansi ^^d reduced CiUcta and Comagena 
ii|to Rpm?!^ proviaoea> placing praetors there to 
collect tbe taxes due to the empire. I^esoon 
afiei^ obliged the king of Partbia to sue for peace; 
^hich was granted hioo, muoh to the advantage 
^n^ honour of Rome. Hawever> Piso and his 
if^^f^ Pla^ctc^^, who is recorded as one of an im- 
pjad^ble and crael dispo«tion, continued to de> 
fm^e hii;Q» aud openly to tax all hia proceedings. 
These effoctaof ineffective ipalice wei;e quite dis* 
regarded; Germanicus on,ly opposed patience 
and Gondescenfiou to all their invectives ; and 
with that gentleness which was peculiar to biii», 
repaid their resentment by courtesy. He was 
i^Qt ignorant of their motives; and w^as rather 
willing to evade than oppose their enmity. 
Wherefore, he took a voyage into Egypt^ under 
a pretence of viewing the celebrated antiquities 
(f^ the place ; but in reality, to avoid the machi^ 
i}^.tiQn3 of Piso, and those of his wile, w,hich 
i([f r^ sfcill more d^angerous. However, up<)n hia 
i^eturUt be fell, sick ; and, whether from a. mind 
pii^viously abarmed, or from, more apparent marks 
of treachery) he sent ta let Pisp^ know, that he 
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broke off »)l Airtber conoeotions and friendfthip 
with him. A short intenral of conralescence 
refitored the hc^M of his friends, and th^ citizens 
of Aotiooh prepared to oder sacrifices for his re« 
covery. However, Piso, with his lictors, dis- 
tQrt>ed their solemnities, and drove off their vic- 
tims from the foot of the altars. In the mean 
time, Germanicus grew daily worse; and his 
death now began to appear inevitable. Where* 
upon, finding his end approaching, he addressed 
faia friends^ who stood roand his bed, to the fol- 
lowmg efi^t. '^ Had my death been natural, I 
^^ might have reason to complain of being thus 
^ snatched away from att the endearments of life, 
^ at so earfy an age; bnt now my complaints 
•* ape aggravated in felling the victim of Piso 
^ and P)ancina''s treachery. Let the emperor, 
** therefore, I conjure yon, know the srnnner of 
*< Bay death, and the tortures I suffer. Thos^ that 
•* leved me, when Kving, those even that envied 
** Bsy fortune, will feet some regret, when they 
<* hear of a soldier, who had so often escaped 
** the rage of the enemy, fkHing a te^crifice to the 
•< treachery of a woman. Plead then my cause 
** before the people ; you wiH be heard with pity; 
•^ and if my murderers should pretend to have act- 
•^ ed by command, they will either receivenocre- 
*• ditbr no pardDn.** As he spoke these words, 
he stretched forth his hand, which his weeping 
friends tenderly pressing, most earnestly vowed 
that they would sooner lose their lives than their 
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revenge. The dying prince then taming to his 
wife, conjured her by his memory, and all the 
bonds of nuptial love, to submit to the necessity 
of the times, and to evade the resentment of her 
more powerful enemies by not opposing it 
Thus much he said openly ; something more was 
uttered in private; intimating, as was supposed, 
his fears from the emperor's cruelty ; and shortly 
after he expired. Nothing could exceed the dis- 
tress of the whole empire upon hearing of the 
death of Germanicus. But the people of Rome 
seemed to put no bounds to their distress. A va* 
cation was made in all public and domestic du* 
ties; the streets were filled with lamentations; 
the people cast.stones at their temples, and flung 
down their altars ; while new-born infants were 
exposed, as objects not worthy parental attention 
in this universal distress. So much was the spi- 
rit of the people now changed from its former 
fortitude and equality. They now were so itc- 
customed to place their happiness in paying ho- 
mage to their masters, that they considered the 
safety of the state as comprised in an individual. 
In fact, the community was now composed of 
persons who had lately received their freedom ; 
or of such indolent and idle people as lived at the 
expence of the public treasure. These were, 
therefore, sensible of nothing but their own im- 
becility ; and afflicted themselves, like childreUf 
for evils which were only suggested by their 
fears. 
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In this universal distress, Piso seemed marked 
for destruction. Historians, in general, chaige 
him and his wife with the death of Germanicus; 
it is now too remote a period to controvert their 
testimony: however, the general accusation of 
their giving him a slow poison, is one of those 
imputations that seems to have but little founda- 
tion* The belief of slow poisons is now much 
disputed 3 it being in general supposed by phy* 
sicians, that it is not in the power of art to regu* 
late the duration of their effect. Let this be as it 
will, not only Piso and his wife, but ev^n the 
emperor himself^ with his mother Livia, incurred 
a share of the general suspicion. These were 
soon after greatly increased by the arrival of 
Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, a woman 
in high esteem for her virtue, who appeared bear- 
ing the ashes of her husband, and attended by all 
her children. As she approached the city, she 
was met by the senate, and the whole body of the 
people of Rome, with a strange mixture of accla« 
mation and distress. The veteran soldiers, many 
of whom had served under Germanicus, gave the 
sincerest testimonies of their concern. The whole 
multitude, while the ashes were depositing in the 
tomb of Augustus, at first regarded the ceremony 
in profound silence ; but shortly after, all of a 
sudden, broke out into loud lamentations; cry- 
ing, that the commonwealth was now no more. 
Tiberius, whose jealousy had some reason to 
be alarmed at this effeminate excess of sorrow, 
used all his art to hide his anger, and make a 
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show of sharing in the general calamity^ He 
eren permitted the accnsattons of PiMi wbo wad 
supposed to be merely the instrument of bis yeo^ 
geance. This general having retarned to Roma 
shortly after, presuming on the great favonr h6 
was in with the emperor, was accused before the 
senate, in behalf of Agrippina and her friends, of 
the death of Germanicus^and several other crimes > 
panicularly his cmdty to good men^ and his cor^ 
rupttng the legions, were laid to his charge. 

Piso, either conscious of his innocence, or 
sedog the inefficacy o^ any defence against the 
Me c^ popularity, vindtcated himself but weakly 
i^inst every part c^ the charge. However, th6 
poisoaimg of Germanicus cotrld not be m-^Ede 
evident enoogh to satisfy hi^ judges, who seemed 
to take part against bitn. Hi^ trial was therefore 
drawn out to a greater length tlhsni was expecteil: 
bst in the mean time he cut it short, by pottiag 
WBL end to bis life in his owi^ house. His* wife 
Plamma, who was universally believed to he 
noslr culpabte, escaped punishment by the intei^ 
esft ofLivia^ so that all disturbances raised* apoft 
this account, by degrees* subsided. 

About a year after the death of Geptf^sMMus; 
Tiltorius took his own son Drusm as- a coll^gCfe 
witlvhioi in' the consulship >*and willing M itti^ 
tiote him into business betimes, left him i*n the 
government of the city ; while he him^lf retired', 
under the pretence of indisposition*. About tKis 
tifflcf, several- nations- of the GaulsTevoltiied^, behfig * 
unabfo to endure the hea^y tributi^ which the 
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emperor bad lately hnpcMsed upon them. The 
priDcip^ leaders .is tbe reVdt, were Floras and 
Sacrovir; who were so successful in the be* 
giuouigi that the fame of their successes spread 
" consternation even as far as Rome. Cuius Stlius> 
however, marched with the Roman legions to 
Qpposa them \ and gained a great and decisive 
victory. A revolt idso happened about this vaia 
in Numidia,, under Taciarinas» who had rebelled 
once before > but he was now, in some meaMrei 
bjQught under by Blaesus; who, in consequence, 
received the honour of being saluted impenitor, 
by the permission of Tiberius. 

Hitherto Tiberius had kept within bounds: 
he was frugal ; just in the distribution oi offices ^ 
a rigid punisher of ii^ju^tioe in oihers ; and am 
e^camp]^ of temperance to hia hKuarious court. 
Bufc now^ fcom the ninth year of his reign,* it \b 
thaik hi^torians^ begin to trace the bloody effect* 
of hi^ suspicions temper* 

Having UQW no ob^ct of jealousy tot keep hisn 
in awe, he began to puU off the mask entirety^ 
and appear mwe iuc his natural, character than 
before^ He na longer adapted that wisest 
maxiiQ^ 'the truth o£ which ha? feimiJiari^ed it 
ioJtQ a pioverb#,thal ^^ honesty is. the best pdiey." 
With bimt judgment* jiisticev and extent of 
thinking]!, wereconv^rted intQsLyness>arti£c8, md 
e.2Kpedlents adapjted to momentary coajunctureft. 
He toak upon himasJI the interpratation of all 
^itical measures v. and ggure: morals whatever 
colo.ur he chos^by the finehdrawn specuIatioDa 
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of his OWD malicious mind He began daily to 
diminish the authority of the senate; which 
design was much facilitated by their own apti- 
tude to slavery ; so that he despised their mean- 
ness» while he enjoyed its effects. A law at that 
time subsisted^ which made it treason to form any 
injurious attempt against the majesty of the 
people. Tiberius assumed to himself the inter- 
pretation and enforcement of this law, and ex- 
tended it not only to the cases which really af- 
fected the safety of the state, but to every con- 
juncture that could possibly be favourable to his 
hatred or suspicions. All freedom was now, 
therefore, banished from convivial meetings ; and 
diffidence reigned amongst the dearest relations. 
The gloomy disposition and insincerity of the 
prince, were diffused through all ranks of men; 
friendship had the air of an allurement to betray; 
and a fine genius was but a shining indiscretion; 
even virtue itself was considered as an imperti- 
nent intruder, that only served to remind the 
people of their lost happiness. 

The law of offended majesty being revived, the 
first of note that fell a sacrifice to it, was Cremu- 
tius Cordus, who, in his annals of the Roman 
empire, had called Brutus the last of the Romans. 
It is also thought he had given offence to Sejanus, 
the emperor's favourite, by too great liberty in 
private conversation. This brave man, seeing 
his death resolved upon, defended himself in the 
senate, with great force, and undaunted resolu- 
tion. Then going home, he resolved to defeat 
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the malice of the tyrant by a voluntary death, 
and refused taking any manner of sustenance. 
The informers^ who perceived that he was upon 
the point of depriving them of their reward, 
presented their compliments to the senate, signi- 
fying his intentions of escaping j ustice. However, 
while their petitions continued under delibera* 
tion, Cremutius, as Seneca expresses it, pro- 
nounced his own absolution by dying. 

It was in the beginning of these cruelties, that 
Tiberius took into his confidence Sejanus, a Ro- 
man knight, who found out the method of gain- 
ing his confidence by the most refined degree of 
dissimulation, being an over-match for his master 
in his own arts. This favourite minister, by 
birth a Volscian, was close and subtle in his 
designs, but bold and aspiring in his attempts, 
modest to outward appearance, but concealing 
an ambition that knew qo bounds. He was so 
secure in the affections of the emperor, that, 
though ever reserved and secret toothers, he was 
entirely open and explicit with him. He was 
made by the emperor, captain of the praetorian 
guards, one of the most confidential trusts in the 
sta^te ; and extolled in the senate as a worthy 
associate in his labours. The servile senators, 
with ready adulation, set up the statues of the 
favourite, beside those of Tiberius ^ and seemed 
eager to pay him similar honours. It is not well 
known whether he was the adviser of all the 
cruelties that ensued soon after s but certain it is. 
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thatyfrom tbe beginoiAg oi^ bis mi nbtryi Tiberius 
seemed to become more fatally; suspicious. 

It was from such homble beginnings^ tbilt this 
minister even Tentured to aspire at tbe throne, 
and was resolved to make tbe emperor's foolish 
confidence one of tbe first steps to his ruid. 
However, be con^dered that cutting off Tiberius 
alone, would rather retard than promote his 
designs, while his Don Drusus, and the children 
of Germanicus, were yet remaining. He there* 
fore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of 
Drttsus> whom, after having debaochedy he pre- 
Tailed upon to person her h<usband. Thie» was 
effected by n^ans of a slow poisoa (as- we are 
told), which gave bis death the appearance of a 
easuak distemper. Tiberius^ in the mean time, 
either naturally phlegmatic, or, at best^ ncfk 
mueb regarding his son, bore his death wi^ 
gpeat tranquillity. He was even heard t» jest 
iqpon the occasion: for when the ambassadors 
&oaa, Troy came somewhat late with their ooiii« 
plimeals of condolence, he answered theit pre* 
tended distr^esses, by condoling with them ako 
upo» tbe deaAh of Hector. 

SejaAus having succeeded in this, was resdved 
to* make liis next attempt upon the children^ of 
Germanic us, who were undoubted successors to 
tbe empire. However, he was frustrated- in hid 
dtesigpfrjr both with regard to- the fidelity of their 
gpvemons, and the chastity of Agrippina^ their 
mother. Whereupon^ he resolved upoO' change 
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ing his atms» and remdviog Tiberias out of the 
city; by which means he expected more frequedft 
opportQDities of putting his designs into execu* 
tion. He therefore used all. his address to per- 
suade Tiberius to retire to some agreeable retreat, 
remote from Rome. By this he expected many . 
advantages, since there could be no access to the 
emperor but by him. Thus all letters being con* 
Teyed to the prince by soldiers at his own devo<^ 
tion, they would pass through his hands ^ by 
which means he must in time become the sole 
governor of the empire; and, at last, be in a 
capacity of removing all obstacles to hisambitton. 
He now therefore began to insinuate to Tiberiust 
the great and numerous inconveniences of the 
city ; the fatigues of attending the senate ; and 
the seditious temper of the inferior citizens <d. 
Rome. Tiberius, either prevailed upon by bit 
persuasions, or pursuing the natural turn of hit 
temper, which led to indolence and debauchery^ 
in the twelfth year of his reign left Rome, and 
went into Campania, under pretence of dedi« 
eating temples to Jupiter and Augustus. After 
this, though he removed to several places, he 
never returned to Rome, but spent the greatest 
part of his time in the island of Caprea, a place 
which was rendered as infamous by his plea* 
snres as detestable by his cruelties, which 
were shocking to human nature. For hav- 
ing, in pursuance of his intentions, dedicated 
the temples which he had built in Campania, he 
published an edict, forbidding all persons todis- 
VOL. II. K 
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twb his repMt ; and stopped the conconse of hit 
sul3^ts, by placing soldiers in the ways wfaieh 
led to his pdace. But still growing weary of 
places where mankind might follow him with 
their complaints and distresses^ he withdrew hii»> 
i^lf, as was said, into that most delightful udfliid 
of Capreai three miles from the conlinenty and 
opposite Naples. Buried in this retreat, he gate 
himself up to his pleasures, quite regardless of 
the miseries of his subjects. Thue an insurreo* 
tion of the Jews^ upon placing his statue in Je>* 
rasalem, under the government of Pontius Pilate^ 
gave him no sort of uneasiness^ The falling of 
an amphitheattis at FidensB, in which fifty thoo* 
sand persons were either kiUed or wounded» no 
way aflfected his repose. He was ooly employed 
in studying how to vary his odious pleasures, 
and forcing his feeble frame, shattered by stge, 
and fornier debaucheries, into the enjoyment of 
them^ Nothing can present a more horrid pio- 
ture than the retreat of this impure old man, ath 
tended in this place by all tiie ministers of hii 
perverted appetites^ He was at this time sixty^ 
seven years old; his person was most displeasing; 
, and some say the disagreeableness of it, in a great 
measure, drove him into retirement. He ww 
quite bald before; his fhee was all broke outiufeo 
ulcers, and covered over with plasters ; his body 
was bowed fbrward ; while its ^extreme height 
and leanness increased its deformity, Witb 
such a person, and a mind still more hideoos, 
being gloomy, suspicious, and crud, he sat down 
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witli a view rather of forcing his appetites than 
satisfyittg them. He spent whole nights in de- 
bancheriesat the table; and he appointed Pom- 
ponius Flaccus and Lucius Piso to the first 
posts of the empire, for no other merit than that 
of having sat up with him two days and two 
sights without interruption. These he called 
his friends of all hours. He made one Novdius 
Torgnatns a pnetor, for being able to drink off 
five bottles of wine at a draught. His luxuries 
of another kind were still more detestable, and 
aeemed to in(;rease with his drunkenness and glut^ 
tony. He made the most eminent women of 
Rome subservient to his lusts; and all his inven- 
tions only seemed calculated bow to make his 
vices m*ore e^ttravagant and abominable. Here 
be iavented rooms adapted to his libidinous ex.^ 
ereiaes, where he made use of all manner of in* 
ccRtives, which nothing but the depraved imagi* 
nation of a tyrant could delfght in. The num* 
berless obscene medals dug tip in that island at 
this day, bear witness at once to his shame, atul 
the veracity of the historians who have described 
bis dsbaueheries. In short, in this retreat, which 
was swronoded with rocks on every side, he 
quite gave up the business of the empire; or, if 
be was ever active, it was only to do mischief. 

la &cty it had been happy for mankind had 
be givett op his suspicions when he declined the 
fatigues of reigning, and resigned ^ the will to 
do harm when he divested himself of the power 
of doing good. But from the tiufie of his retreat 
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he became morecruel, and Sejanus always endea- 
voured to increase bis distrusts. Secret spies and 
informers were placed in all parts of the city, who 
converted the most harmless actions into subjects 
of offence. If any person of merit testified any 
concern for the glory of the empire, it was im- 
mediately construed into a design to obtain it 
If another spoke with regret of former liberty, 
he was supposed to aim at re-establishing the 
commonwealth. Every action became liable to 
forced interpretations: joy expressed a hope of 
the prince's death ; melancholy, an envying of 
his prosperity. Sejanus found his aims every 
day succeeding ; the wretched emperor's terrors 
were an instrument that he wrought upon at his 
pleasure, and by which he levelled every obsta- 
cle to his designs. But the chief objects of his 
jealousy were the children of Germanicus, whom 
he resolved to put out of the way. He, there- 
fore, sedulously continued to render them ob- 
noxious to the emperor, to alarm him with false 
reports of their ambition, and to terrify them with 
alarms of his intended cruelty. By these means 
he so contrived^ to widen the breach, that he ac- 
tually produced on both sides those dispositions 
which he pretended to obviate; till, at length, 
the two princes, Nero and Drusus, were de- 
clared enemies to the state, and afterwards starv- 
ed to death in prison, while Agrippina, their mo* 
ther, was sent into banishment. 

In consequence of their pretended crimes, 
many others lost their lives. Sabinus, who was 
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attached to their interests, was accused and (Con- 
demned by a most vile combination of informers 
against him. Asinins Gallus iVas sentenced to 
remain in prison, only to increase the rigour of 
his punishment by a lingering death. Syriacuft 
was condemned and executed, merely for being 
a friend to the latter. In this manner Sejanus 
proceeded, removing all who stood between him 
and the empire, and every day increasing in con- 
fidence with Tiberius, and power with the se* 
nate. The number of his statues exceeded even 
those of the emperor ; people swore by his for- 
tune^ in the same Inanner a^ they would have 
done had he been actually upon the throne ; and 
he was more dreaded than even the tyrant who 
actually enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity 
of his rise seemed only preparatory to.the great* 
ness of his downfall. All we know of his first 
disgrace with the emperor is, that Satrius Secun^ 
dus was the man who had the boldness to accuse 
him. Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, se^^ 
conded the accusation. What were the parti- 
culates of his crimes, we now cannot learn ; but 
certain it is, that he attempted to usurp the em- 
pire by aiming at the life of Tiberius ; but his 
own life was very opportunely substituted to that 
against which he aimed. Tiberius, sensible of 
the traitor's power, proceeded with his usual dis- 
simulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he 
i^olved his death, and took him as his colleague ' 
in the consulship. The emperor's letter to the 
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senate began oaly with slight complainti against 
his friend, but ended with an order for patting 
him in prison. He entreated the senators to pro- 
tect a poor old man, as he was» abandoned by 
all } and in the mean time prepared ships for his 
iSight) and ordered soldiers for his security. The 
senate, who had long been jealous of the favour* 
ite's power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond their 
orders. Instead of sentencing him to imprimn.* 
ment, they directed his execution. A si range 
revolution now appeared in the city ; of those 
numbers that but a moment before were pressing 
into the presence of Sejanus with offers of ser« 
yice and adulation, not one was found that 
would ieem to be of his acquaintance : he ivas 
deserted by all $ and those who had formerly re^ 
oeived the greatest benefits from him, seemed now 
converted into his most inveterate enemies. As 
he was conducting to execution, the people load* 
ed him with insult and execration* He attempted 
to hide his face with his hands, but even this was 
denied him, and his hands were secured. He was 
pursued with sarcastic reproaches, his statues 
were instantly thrown down, and he himself 
shortly after strangled by the executioner. Nor 
did the rage of his enemies subside with his death ; 
his body was ignominioosly dragged about the 
streets, and his whole family executed with him. 
Such was the end of Sejanus ; a striking example 
of the instability of every fitvourite's power, and 
the precariousness of every tyrant's friendship. 
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Hbdtath only lighted up tb»«i«|^rw'» rag* 
ibr further execulions. Pkacina^ the wife of 
Piso* was put to death, m little pitied as th# 
fomer. Sextas Vestilius shared the same fatei 
as it was pretended, for having written a salir# 
against Caligula, the only surviving son of Ger» 
manicns; but his real fault was, that bis sever# 
virtues were become intolerable to the vicious 
emperor. Vescutarius Attieui, and Julius Ma* 
rinus, formerly the inseparable friends of Tibe* 
riu8, and who had been his companions inRhode«i 
were ifiow executed by his command for being 
attached to Sejanus ; and MamercusScaurus wat 
also obliged to prevent bis execution by suicide^ 
for having written a tragedy upon the story of 
Atreus. The suspicious emperor applied to him* 
self the invective that was alleged against ty« 
raots in general ; and declared in a rage, that if 
he was become an Atreus, he would compel the 
author to become an Ajax. Vitia, an aged wo« 
man, was put to death only for having lamented 
the execution of her son. Fufius, and his wife 
Pablia, being accused of treason against the em* 
peror, were obliged to prevent their condemna^ 
tion by suicide* Confidius Proculus» as be waf 
cheerfully employed among his friends, id cele* 
brating his birth-day, found himself, in an in« 
stant, dragged before the senate, accused of con* 
spiring against the emperor, condemned, and 
executed : the whole fomily of Theophanes was 
treated with the same cruel expedition, Sextus 
Maritts found his riches and the beauty of bit 
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daughter sufficient causes to procure his convic«' 
tion and death. The prisons were crowded with 
pretended accomplices in the conspiracy of Seja* 
nus. Tiberius began to grow weary of particular 
executions ; he therefore gave orders, that all the 
accused should be put to death together, without 
further examinaition. The whole city was filled 
with slaughter and mourning. The place of 
execution was a deplorable scene, where persons 
of every sex and age were exposed, racked, and 
mangled ; dead bodies putrifying, lay heaped 
on each other, while even the friends of the 
wretched convicts were denied the satisfaction of 
weeping. Thus miserable were the Romans, 
nnder the arbitrary rod of this gloomy tyrant ; 
no person, though ever so virtuous, could be 
safe ; or, rather, every virtue was but an approach 
to new dangers. Of twenty senators, whom he 
chose for. his council, he put sixteen to death. 
«* Let them hate me," cried he, " so long as they 
^^ obey me." He even averred that Priam was 
a happy man, who outlived all his posterity. 
In this banner there was not a day without some 
barbarous execution, in which the sufferers >vere 
oUiged to undergo the most shameful indignities 
and exquisite torments. When one Carnulius 
bad killed himself to avoid the torture : ** Ah,** 
cried Tiberius, *^ how has that man been able to 
** escape me I" When a prisoner earnestly en- 
treated that he would not defer his death : " No," 
cried the tyrant, •* I am not sufficiently your 
'* friend, to shorten your torment." Sometimes 
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he was more jocose in his craelties, particularly 
when a certain man, stopping a hearse, de« 
sired the dead body to tell Augustus, that his le^ 
gacies to the people were yet unpaid. Tiberius 
sent for him, and, having paid him his share, 
caused him to be immediately executed; bid*, 
ding him go tell Augustus, that he, at least, had 
been satisfied. One would have thought that 
such cruelties, exercised at Rome, would have 
satiated his love of vengeance; but Caprea itself^ 
the place secluded for bis pleasures and his ease^ 
was daily contaminated, not less with his cruel* 
ties than his debauchery. He often satisfied his 
eyes with the tortures of the wretches who were 
put to death before him ; and in the days of Sue* 
tonius the rock was to be seen, from which he 
ordered such as had displeased him to be thrown 
headlong. As he was one day examining some 
persons upon the rack, he was told that an old 
friend of his was come from Rhodes to see him4 
Tiberius supposing him brought for the purposes 
of information, immediately ordered him to the 
torture ; and when he was convinced of his mis* 
take, he ordered him to be put to death to pre* 
vent farther discovery. 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to 
torment others, although he was himself still 
more tortured by his own suspicions. In one of 
his letters to the senate, he confessed that the 
gods and goddesses had so afflicted and -con* 
founded him, that he knew not what or how to 
writ^: and, in fact, he had every reason for such 
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» confession ; a plotting senate, a reviling people^ 
his bodily infirmities increased by his loxories^ 
and his nearest friends conscious of being sqs* 
pected. The domestic policy of the empire^ 
also, was in the hands of miscreants, and the 
frontier provinces were invaded with impnnity* 
Mesia was seized on by the Dacians and Sarma* 
tians; Gaul was wasted by the Germans, and 
Armenia conquered by the king of Parthim. 
These were losses that might excite the vigilance 
of any other governor but Tiberius. He, how* 
ever, was so much a slave to his brutal appetites, 
that he left his provinces wholly to the care of 
his lieutenants, and they were Intent rather on 
the accumulation of private fortune, than the 
ssfety of the state; Such a total disorder in the 
empire, might be naturally supposed to produce 
a degree of anxiety in him who governed it; so 
that he was heard to wish, that Heaven and 
earth might perish with him when he died. 

In this manner he lived, odious to all the 
world, and troublesome to himself; an enemy 
to the lives of others, and a tormentor of his own* 
At length, however, in the twenty-second year 
of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 
his dissolution, and all his appetites totally to 
forsake him. He now, therefore, found it was 
time to think of a successor, and hesitated for a 
long while, whether he should choose Caligula, 
whose vices were too apparent to escape his ob* 
servation. He had been often heard to say, that 
(bis youth had all the faults of Sylla, without his 
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Tirloet ; thftt he ww a serpent that would stiag 
the empire^ tad a Phaeton that would set tha 
world m a flame. Howerer» DotwtthstaDding 
ail bit well-groniided apprehensioas> he named 
him for his successor ; wiiling, perhaps, by the 
eaoronity o£ Caligula's condact, to coter the mo* 
mory of hie own. 

But thongh he thought fit to choose a sueoes^ 
sor, he could by no means think of dying; though 
totally ibrsalcen by his appetites and enjoyments, 
his dissimulation never forsook him: he tii^fa^ 
fore concealed his approaching decline with Iha 
utmost care, as if he was willing at once to hide 
it from the world and himself. He long had a 
contempt for physic, and refused the advice of 
f ucb as attended him : he even seemed to take a 
pleasure in being present at the sports of the soU 
diers, and ventured himself to throw a jayelin at 
a boar that was let loose before him. The effort 
which he made upon this occasion caused a 
pain in his side, which hastened the approaches 
of death : still, however, be seemed willing to 
aTOid his end ; and strove, by change of place, 
to fmt off the inquietude of his own reflections. 
He left his favourite island, and went upon the 
continent : he at last fixed at the promontory of 
Misenum, in. a house that had formerly belonged 
to Lucullus. It was there that Chiracles, his 
physician, pretending to kiss his hand, felt the 
iiulnre of his pulse, and apprised Macro, the 
emperor's present favourite, that he had not above 
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two dajs to live. Tiberius, on the coatraty^- 
who bad perceived the art of Chiracles, did all 
in his power to impress his attendants with an 
opinion of his health ; be continued at table till 
the evening; he saluted ail his guests as tbey 
left the room, and read the acts of the senate, in. 
which they had absolved some persons he had; 
written against, with great indignation. He re- 
solved to take signal vengeance of their disobe- 
dience, and meditated new schemes of cruelty, 
when be fell into such faintings, as all believed 
were fatal. It was in this situation, that, by 
Macro's advice, Caligula prepared to secure the 
. succession. He received the congratulations of 
the whole court, he caused himself to be acknow* 
ledged by the praetorian soldiers, and went forth 
frooi the emperor's apartment amidst the ap- 
plauses of the multitude ; when all of a suddea 
he was informed that the emperor was recovered^ 
that he had begun to speak, and desired to eat. 
This unexpected account filled the whole courfc 
with terror and alarm : every one who had be- 
fore been earnest in testifying their joy now re- 
assumed their pretended sorrow, and left the neiir 
emperor^ through a feigned solicitude for the fate 
of the old. Caligula himself seemed tbunder-^ 
struck : he preserved a gloomy silence, expecting 
nothing but death, instead of the empire at which 
he had aspired. Macro, however, who was 
hardened in crime, ordered that the dying em^ 
peror should be dispatched, by smothering him 
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with pillows, or, as others will ha\re it, by ^ c. * 
poison. In this manner Tiberius died in 7iM>* 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, after a. d. 
I'eigning twenty-two. 39. 

Little can be added to the character of this 
prince^ which, in every instance, was so strongly 
marked with crndty and dissinaulation. It only 
reoiains, therefore, to characterize the people 
whom he governed* The Romans- were, at thia 
tifse, arrived at thdr highest pitch of effemhiacrf 
and vice. The wealth of almost every nation of 
the empire, having, for some time, circulated 
through, the city, brought with it the luxuries 
pecuKar to each country; so that Rome pre*' 
lented a detestable picture of various pollutions. 
In this reign lived Apicius, so well known for 
having reduced gluttony into system : some of 
the notorious in this way, thought it na shame 
to give near a hundred pounds for a single 
fish, and exhaust a fortune of fifty thousand 
pounds in one entertainment Debaucheries of 
every other kind kept pace with this i while the 
detestable folly of the times thought it was re« 
fining upon pleasure to make it unnatural* 
There were at Rome men called Spintriaa, whose 
sole trade it was, to study new modes of plea* 
sure; and these were universally favourites of 
the great. The senators wefe long fallen from 
their authority, and were no less estranged from 
their integrity and honour. Their whole study 
seemed to be, how to .invent new ways of flat* * 
tering the emperor, and various methods of tor* 
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mentiog his supposecl eaenies. Tbe peofile wore 
8tiU more corropt; they had, Sot some yearns 
been acowtomed to live in idieness, upon the 
donations of the emperor ; and, being 9»itsfied 
with Bubsistence, entirely gave up their ftcBaloni. 
Too effeminate and cowardly to go to war, ttey 
only railed against their governor; so that they 
were bad soldieni, and seditions citifltens. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefiMre,. th^t atob itt* 
dtffiareat snbjects shonld be indiferently govern-^ 
ed. It has been often asked, hew so many of 
the eaoperocs were bad princes. The answer is 
tasy-^becanse the people they had brooght to 
wmmand, were ill disposed to obey^ Good siih« 
jects generally make good kings ; while laxttry^ 
fledition, discavitent, and mumittis in the popa* 
bee, as usually produce severity, cruelty, and sus- 
picion in hian who is appoiirtsd to govern. Lit* 
tlb aM>re neid be said of these times, bat that, in 
the eighteeolii year of this nsenaroh^s reign, 
Christ was c?ncified ; as iif the nniir^rsal depra* 
▼ity of manidnd wanted no leas a sacri&ee than 
that of God himself, to reclaim thsm. Shortly 
after Ua death, Pilate wrote to' Tiberius an ao* 
ooQiit of his passion, resorrectioii, and floiracles ; 
ufion which the ensperor made a report of Che 
wihole to the senate, dcnring that Christ might 
be accounted a God by ikm fiomans. Bat tise 
smate being displeased that the praposai had 
not eostte first fnxn thomselres^. ref and to ailww 
of faia apotheosis V aUegittg an ancient lav, 
whickgaw thmx the superintondeoce la all ma*- 
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ten 4C rdigtotu They even went w far &% by an 
edict, ta cammand, that all Christians should 
leaire the city ; bnt Tiberius, by another edict, 
threatened death to all mch as should acouie 
tbem 3 by which means they continned 
lesisd during the rest of his reign. 



CHAPTER V* 

Caligula, the Fourth Emperor (if Home. 

No monarch ever came to the throne With 
more advantages than Calignla. He was the son 
of Germanicus, who had been the darling of the 
army and the people. He was bred among the 
soldiers, ftom whom he received the name of 
Caligula» from the siiort buskin, caHed Caliga, 
ttiat was worn by the common sentinels, and 
which was also nsnally worn by him. He sue* 
ceeded a merciless tyrant ; after whom, even mo- 
derate merit would look like excellence. Where^ 
fore as he approached Rome, th.e principal men 
#f the state went out in crowds to meet him. 
He received the congratulatfons of the pe(^Ie on 
every side, all equally pleased in bemg free from 
the cruelties of Tiberius, and in hoping new ad« 
vantages fimn the virtues of his snccessor. 
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Caligula seemed to take every precaution, to 
impress them, with the opinion of a happy 
change. Amidst the rejoicings of the multitude^ 
he advanced mourning, with the dead body of 
Tiberiu3> which the soldiers brought to be burnt 
at Rome, according to the custom of that time. 
Upon his entrance into the city, he was received 
with new titles of honour by the senate, whose 
chief employment seemed now to be, the art of 
increasing their emperor's vanity. He was left 
coheir with Gemellus, grandson to Tiberius; 
but they set aside the nomination, and declared 
Caligula sole successor to the empire. The joy 
for this election was not confined to the narrow 
bounds of Italy, it spread through the whole 
empire, and victinis without number were sacri- 
ficed upon the occasion. Soma of the people 
upon his going into the island of Campania, 
made vows for his return; and shortly after, 
when he fell sick, the multitude crowded whole 
nights round his palace, Und some even devoted 
themselves to death in case be recovered^ setting 
up bills of their resolutions in the street. In this 
affection of the citizens, strangers themselves 
seemed ambitious of sharing. Artabanus, king 
of Parthia, who took every method of contemning 
his predecessor, sought the present emperor*s 
alliance with assiduity. He came to a personal 
conference with one of his legates; he passed 
the Euphrates, he adored the Roman eagles, and 
kissed the emperor's images ; so that the whole 
world seemed combined to praise him for virtues. 
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which their hopes, and not their experience, had 
given him. 

Thns all the enormities of this emperor were 
concealed in the beginning of his reign. He, 
at first, seemed extremely careful of the public; 
and having performed the funeral solemnities of 
Tiberius, he hastened to the islands of Pandataria 
and Pontia, to remove the ashes of his mother and 
brothers, exposing himself to the danger of tern* 
pestuous weather, to give a lustre to his piety. 
Having brought them to Rome, he ordained 
annual solemnities in their honour, and ordered 
the month of September to be called Germanicus, 
in memory of his father. These ceremonies 
being over, he conferred the same honours upon 
his grandmother Antonia, which had before been 
given to Livia ; and ordered all informations to 
be burnt, that any ways exposed the enemies of 
his family. He even refused a paper that was 
ofiered him, tending to the discovery of ^ con- 
spiracy against himself; alleging, That he was 
conscious of nothing to deserve any man ^s hatred, 
and, therefore, had no fears from their machina- 
tions. He caused the institutions of Augustus, 
which had been disused in the reign of Tiberius, 
to be revived; he undertook to reform many 
abases in the state, and severely punished corrupt 
governors* Among others, he banished Pontius 
Pilate into Gaul, where this unjust magistrate 
afterwards put an end to his life by suicide. He 
itrictly inspected the behaviour of the knights, 
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whom he publicly degraded upon being found 
guilty of an infamous crime. 

He banished, without remisssion, the Sptntrias^ 
or inventors of abominable recreations, from 
Rome. He attempted to restore the ancient 
manner of electing magistrates by the suffrages of 
the people, and gave them a free jurisdiction, 
without any appeal to himself. Although the 
will of Tiberius was annulled by the senate, and 
that of Livia suppressed by Tiberius, yet he 
caused all their legacies to be punctually paid ; 
and, in order to make Gemellus amends fair 
missing the crown, he caused him to be elected 
Princeps Juventutis, or Principal of the Youth. 
He restored some kings to their dominions, who 
had been unjustly dispossessed by Tiberius, and 
gave them the arrears of their revenues. And, 
that he might appear an encourager of every 
virtue, he ordered a female slave a large sum of 
money, for enduring the most exquisite torments 
without discovering the secrets of her master. So 
many concessions, and such apparent virtue, 
could not fail of receiving just applause. A 
shield of gold, bearing his image, was decreed 
to be carried annually to the Capitol, attended by 
the senate and the sons of the nobility, singing in 
praise of the emperor's virtues. It was likewise 
ordained, that the day on which he was appointed 
to the empire should be called Pubitia; implying, 
that when he came to govern, the city received a 
new foundation. 
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But it had been happy for him and the empire, 
had such ^ beginning been as strenuously 'main- 
tamed. In less tlian eight months all this show 
gf moderation and clemency vanished; while 
furious passions, unexampled avarice^ and capri- 
cious cruelty, began to take their turn in his mind. 
As most of the cruelties of Tiberius arose from 
siispicion, so most of those committed by Caligula 
took rise from prodigality. Some, indeed, pre- 
tend to assert, that a disorder which happened 
SQon after his succession to the empire, entirely 
distorted his reason, and discomposed his under- 
standing. However this may be, madness itself 
could scarce dictate cruelties more extravagant, 
or inconsistencies more ridiculous, than are im- 
puted to him ; some of them appear almost be- 
yond belief, as they seem entirely without any 
inotive to incite to such barbarities. 

The first object of his cruelty, and one that will 
scarcely be regretted by posterity, was a person 
named Politus, who had devoted himself to death, 
in case the emperor, who was then sick, should 
recover. When Caligula's health was re-esta- 
blished, he was informed of the zeal of Politus, 
and actually compelled him to complete his vow. 
This ridiculous devotee was, therefore, led round 
the city, by children, adorned with chaplets, aqd 
then put to death, being thrown headlong from 
the ramparts. Another, named Secundus, had 
vowed to fight in the amphitheatreupon the same 
occasion. To this he was also compelled, the 
emperor himself choosing to be a spectator of the 
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combat. However/ he was more fortunate thaa 
the former, being so successful as to kill his 
adversary, by which heobtaineil a release from his 
vow. Gemellus was the next who suffered from 
the tyrant's inhumanity. The pretence against 
him was, that he had wished the emperor might 
not recover, and that he had taken a counter- 
poison to secure him from any secret attempts 
against his life. Caligula ordered him to kill 
himself; but as the unfortunate youth was igno- 
rant of the manner of doing, it, the emperor's 
messengers soon instructed him in the fatal lesson. 
Silenus, the emperor's father-in*luw, was the next 
that was put to death upon slight suspicions; and 
Grecinus, a senator of noted integrity, refusing to 
witness falsely against him, shared his fate. After 
followed a crowd of victims to the emperor's 
avarice or suspicion. The pretext against them 
was their enmity to his^mily; and in proof of 
his accusations he produced those very memorials 
which but a while before he pretended to have 
burnt. Among the number of those who were 
sacrificed to his jealousy, was Macro, the late 
favourite of Tiberius, and the person to whom 
Caligula owed his empire. He was accused of 
many crimes, some of which were common to 
the emperor, as well as to him, and his death 
brought on the ruin of that favourite's whole 
family. 

These cruelties, however, only seemed the first 
fruits of a mind naturally timid and suspicious; 
his vanity and profusion soon gave rise to others 
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nehich were more atrocious, as they sprang from 
less powerful motives. His pride first began by 
. assuming to himself the title of Ruler, which was 
usually granted only to kings. He would also 
have taken the crown and diadem, had he not 
been advised that he was already superior to all 
the monarchs of the world., Not long after he 
assumed divine honours, and gave himself the 
names of such divinities as he thought most 
agreeable to his nature. For this purpose he 
caused the heads of the statues of Jupiter and 
some other gods to be struck off, ai^d his own to 
be put in their places. He frequently seated him- 
self between Castor and Pollux, and ordered that 
all who came to their temple to worship, should 
pay their adorations only to him. However, 
such was the extravagant inconstancy of this 
unaccountable idiot, that he changed his divinity 
as often as he chango^is clothes : being at one 
time a male deity, at another a female; sometimes 
Jupiter or Mars, and not unfrequently Venus or 
Diana. He even built and dedicated a temple to 
his own divinity, in whicivhis statue of gold was 
every day dressed in similar robes to those which 
he himself wore, and was worshipped by crowds 
of adorers. His priests were numerous, the sacri- 
fices made to him were of the most exquisite 
delicacies that could be procured, and the dignity 
of the priesthood was sought by the most opulent 
men in the city. However, he admitted his wife 
and his horse to that honour; and, to give a 
fmisbing stroke to his absurdities, he became a 
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priest to himself. His me£hod of assuming the 
manners of a deity was not less ridiculous : he 
often went out in the full moon, and courted it in 
the style of a Ipver. He often invited it to his 
bed> to taste the pleasures of his embraces, fie 
employed many inventions to imitate thunder, 
and would frequently defy Jupiter, crjMng out 
with a speech of Homer, " Do you conquer me^ 
" or I will conquer you," He frequently pre- 
tended to converse in whispers with the statue of 
Jupiter, and usually seemed angry at its replies; 
threatening to send it packing into Greece. Some- 
times, however, he would assume a better temper, 
didd seemed contented that they two should dwell 
together in amity. 

A person so impious respecting the Deity, was 
still more criminal with regard to man. He was 
not less notorious for the depravation of his ap- 
petites, than for his i^culous presumption. 
Neither person, place, nor sex, were obstacles to 
the indulgence of his unnatural lusts. There was 
scarce a lady of any quality in Rome that escaped 
his lewdness; and, indeed, such was the dege- 
neracy of the times, that there were few ladies then 
who did not think this disgrace an honour. He- 
committed incest with his three sisters, and at 
public feasts they lay with their heads upon his 
bosom by turns. Of these he prostituted Livia 
and Agrippina to his vile companions, and then 
banished tbem as adultresses and conspirators 
against hi$ person. As for Drusilla, he took her 
from her husband Longinus^ and kept Her as his 
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wife^ Her he Joved so afTectionately, that, being 
Mcky he appointed her the heiress of his empire 
Aod fortune -, andshe happening to die before him, ' 
he m^de her a goddessu Nor did her example 
when living, appear more dangerous to the 
people than her divinity when dead. To mourn 
ibr her death was a crime, as she was become a 
goddess; and to rejoice for her deity was capital, 
because she was dead. Nay, even silence itself 
was an unpardonable insensibility, either of the 
emperor's loss or his sister's advancement. Thus 
he made his sister subservient to his profit, as 
before he had done to his pleasure $ raising vast 
gums of money by granting pardons to some, and 
by confiscating the goods of others. As to his 
marriages, whether he contracted them with 
greater levity, or dissolved them with greater 
injustice, is not easy to determine. Being 
present at th^ nup^s of Livia Oristilla wkh 
Piso, as soon as the Memnity was over, he com- 
manded her to be brought to him as his own wife, 
and then dismissed her in a few days. He soon 
after went so far as to banish her, upon sus- 
picion of cohabiting with her husband after she 
was parted from him. . He was enamoured of Lol- 
lia Paulina, upon a bare relation of her grand- 
mother's- beauty ; and thereupon toot her from 
her husband, whp commanded in Macedonia; 
notwithstanding which he repudiated her as he 
had done the former, and likewisf forbade her 
future marrying with any other. The wife who 
caught his affections most was Milonia Caesonia, 
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whose chief merit lay in her perfect acquaint* 
ance with all the alluring arts of her sex, for she 
was otherwise possessed neither of youth nor 
beauty. She continued with him during his 
reign, And he loved her so ridiculously, that he 
sometimes shewed her to his soldiers dressed in 
armour, and sometimes to his companions stark 
naked ; so that his very regards were a reproach 
to those whom he wished to oblige. 

His envy was still more detestable than his 
lusts. We are told that he put Caius to death 
for no other crime, than because he wore a pur- 
ple gown, the lustre of which called off all the 
regards of the spectators from himself. He or- 
,dered several persons in the city to be shaved, 
for having' hair more beautiful than ordinary. 
He ordered one Proculus, who was remarkable 
for his beauty, and tallness of his stature, to 
descend into the amphj|^eatre, and to fight 
among the combatants as a gladiator. Proculus 
came off victorious, having vanquished two men 
one after the other. However, the tyrant was 
not satisfied with this puni>shment, but caused 
him to be bound and clothed in rags, and then 
to be led round the city and slain. Being pre- 
sent at the public games, where a particular gla* 
diator succeeded with more than ordinary ap- 
plause, he was so highly displeased that he flung* 
himself out of the amphitheatre in a fury, crying 
out with great indignation, that the Romans 
gave more honour to a pitiful fencer, than t« 
the emperor himself. 
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But of all vices, his prodigality was the most 
remarkable^and that which in some measure gave 
rise to the rest. The luxuries of former empe^ 
rors were simplicity itsel f, when compared to those 
which he practised. He contrived new ways of 
bathing, where the richest oils and most precious 
perfumes were exhausted with the utmost pro- 
fusion. He found out dishes of immense value» 
and had even jewels, as we are told, dissolved 
among his sauces. He sometimes had services 
of pure gold presented before his guests instead 
of meat, observing, that a man should be an 
economist or an emperor. 

The expensive manner in which he maintained : 
his hprse will give some. idea of his domestic 
economy. He built it a stable of marble, and a 
manger of ivory. Whenever this animal, which 
he called Incitatus, was to run, he placed sen- 
tinels near its stable the night preceding, to 
prevent its slumbers from being broken. He 
appointed it a house, furniture, and a kitchen* 
in order to treat all its visitors with proper re- 
spect. The emperor sometimes invited Incita- 
tus to his own table, presented it with gilt oats, 
and wine in a golden cup. He often swore by 
the safety of his horse; and it is said he would 
have appointed it to the consulship, had not his 
death prevented. 

For several days together he flung considerable 
sums of money among the people. He ordered 
ships of a prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, 
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the stems of ivory inlaid with gold tind jewels, 
the sails and tackling of various silks, while the 
decks were planted with the choicest fruit trees, 
under the shade of which he often dined. There, 
attended by all the ministers of his pleasures^ 
the most exquisite singers, and the most beauti- 
ful youths, he coasted along the shore of Cam- 
pania with great splendor* AH his buildings 
seem rather calculated to raise astonishment 
than to answer the purposes of utility. He or- 
dered houses to be built in the sea ; he cut his 
way through rocks of prodigious bulk ; he level- 
led mountains, and elevated plains and valleys. 
But the most notorious instance of his fruitless 
profusion was the vast bridge at Puteoli, which 
he undertook in the third year of his reign. To 
satisfy his desire of being master as well of the 
ocean as the land, he caused an infinite number 
of ship& to be fastened to each other, so as to 
make sl floating bridge from 'Baiae to Puteoli, 
across an arm of the sea three miles and a half 
broad. .The ships being placed in two row«» in 
form of a crescent,»were secured to each other 
with anchors, chains, and cables. Over these 
were laid vast quantities of timber, and upon 
them earth, so as to n^ake the whole resemble 
one of the streets of Rome. , He next caused se- 
veral houses to be built upon his new bridge, for 
the reception of himself and his attendants, into 
which fresh water was conveyed by pipes from 
the land. He then repaired thither with all his 
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court, fttfetided by prodigiotis throngs of people, 
"A^ho oame from all parts to be spectators of such 
^n expensive pslgeant. It was there that Cali- 
gula, adorned with all the magnificence of east* 
^tn Toy^ltyy sitting on horseback with a ciric 
trown, and Alexander's breast- plate, attetiiJed bjf' 
the great officers of the army, and all the ndbi* 
lity of tlotne, entered at one end of the bridge, 
iand with ridiculous importance rode to the other'. 
At night, the number of torches and other fllu- 
ininations with which this expensive strucffdre 
Tvas adorned, cast such a gleam as illuminated 
the whole bay and all the neighbouring moun- 
tains. This seemed to givfe the weak emperor 
ne^ cause for exultation, boasting that he had 
turned night into day, as well as sea into land, 
'the next moraing he again rode over in a triunr- 
J)hal chariot, followed by a numerous train of 
charioteers, and'^all his soldiers in glittering ar- 
mour. He then ascended a rostrum erected fot 
the occasion, where he made a solemn oration in 
praise of the greatness of his enterprise, and the 
assiduity of his workmen and his army. He 
then distributed rewards among his men, and a 
splendid feast succeeded. However, there was 
still wanting something to mark the disposition 
of the mighty projector. In the midst of the 
entertainment many of his attendants were 
thrown into the sea; several ships filled with 
spectators, were attacked and sunk in a hostile 
manner 3 and, although the majority escaped 
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through the calmness of the weather, yet many 
were drowned ,; and some, who endeavoured to 
save themselves by climbing up the bridge, were 
struck down again by the emperor's command. 
The calmness of the sea during this pageant, 
which continued two days, furnished Caligula 
with fresh opportunities for boasting; being 
heard to say, " that Neptune took care to keep 
*' the sea smooth and serene, merely out of reves 
" rence to himself." 

Expences like these, it may naturally be sup* 
posed, must have exhausted the most unbounded 
wealth : in fact, after reigning about a year, Ca- 
ligula found his revenues totally exhausted i and 
a fortune, of about eighteen millions of our mo« 
ney, which Tiberius had amassed together, en* 
tirely spent in extravagance and folly. Now, 
therefore, his prodigality put him upon new 
methods of supplying the exchequer ; and, as 
before his profusion, so now his Capacity, became 
boundless. He put in practice all kinds of ra^ 
pine and extortion; while his principal study 
seemed to be the inventing new. imposts and 
illicit confiscations. Every thing was taxedj to 
the very wages of the meanest tradesman. He 
caused freedmen to purchase their freedom a se-> 
cond time, and poisoned many who had named 
him for their heir, to have the immediate pos- 
session of their fortunes. He set up a brothel 
in his own palace, by which he gained consider- 
able suras by all the methods of prostitution. 
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He also kept a gaming-house> in which he him- 
self presided, scrapling none of the mean tricks 
of that reptile race,^ in order to advance his gains. 
On a certain occasion, having had a run of ill 
luck, he saw two rich knights passing through 
his court, upon which he suddenly rose up, and 
causing both to be apprehended, confiscated 
their estates ; and then joining his former com- 
panions, boasted that he never had a better throw 
in his life. Another time, wanting money for a 
stake, he went down, and caused several noble- 
men to be put to death, and then returning, told 
the company, that they sat playing for trifles^ 
while he had won sixty thousand sesterces at a 
cast. Having had a daughter born, he com** 
plained openly of his poverty, and published an 
edict that he would receive whatever presents 
should be sent him, and actually stood in the 
portico of his palace to induce the people to be 
liberal in their donations. 

These methods, however, were but subordinate 
to the cruelties by which he acquired immense 
sunis. He slew many of the senate, and after- 
wards cited them to appear, as if they had killed 
themselves. He condemned many persons of 
the highest quality to dig in the mines, and to 
repair the highways, for offering to ridicule his 
profusion. He cast great numbers of old and 
infirm men and poor decrepit housekeepers to 
wild T>easts, to free the state from such unservice- 
able citizens. He usually fed his wild beasts 
](^ith the bodies of those wretches whom he con« 
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demned ; 4ud ever^ ten^h day, seqt off number* 
{y( theqi to be thus devoured, which he jocosely . 
called clearing his accou^tp. One of those who 
)yas thus exposed^ crying out that be ivas idro- 
ceat^ Caligula ordered his tongue to be cut out^ 
find then thrown into the aipphitbeatre as before. 
He took delight in killing ipep with slow tor- 
tures^ that, as he expressed it, they might feel 
themselves dying; being always present at such 
executions, himself directing the duration of the 
punishment, and mitigating the tortures, merely 
to prolong them. In fact, he valued himself for 
no quality more than this unrelenting temper 
^nd inflexible severity, which he preserved whilie 
presiding at an execution. 

His barbarous attempts at wit in the midst of 
slaughter, suifficiently evince what little pain he 
felt from compassion. An eminent citizen^ who 
Ibr ^n indisposition had got leave to retire into 
the island Anticyra, which was a place famous 
for curing madness by hellebore, desiring to have 
his stay prolonged, Caligula ordered him to be 
put to death ; adding, with a smile, that bleed- 
ing must certainly be useful to one who had so 
long taken hellebore without success. On put- 
ting a wrong person to death by mistake, upon 
finding his error, he said it was well done^ for 
this criminal had doubtless deserved to die as 
well as the other. This horrid disposition never 
forsook him> even in the most festive hours : he 
frequently had men racked before himVhile he 
mt at meat, ironically pitying their misfortunes> 
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and blamiiig their executioner. He always de^ 
sired to have the friends and relations of the suf- 
ferer to be present at these executions. Upon a 
certain occasion, one of them excusing himself 
upon account of sickness, the tyrant sent a litter 
to carry him. Whenever he kissed his wife or 
mistress, he generally laid his hand on her neck, 
observing, that, however smooth, and lovely it 
was, he could take it oiF when he pleased. De- 
manding of one whom he had recalled from ba- 
nishment, how he employed himself in his ex<- 
lie, being told that he had prayed for the death 
Cff Tiberius, Caligula immediately concluding 
that all whom he himself had banished wished 
for his death likewise, commanded that all ex- 
iles should be slain without mercy. At one 
time, being incensed with the citizens of Rome, 
he wished that all the Roman people had but 
one neck, that he might dispatch them at a 
blow. 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties 
produced many secret conspiracies against him; 
bnt tbese were for a while deferred, upon ac- 
coont of his intended expedition against the Ger* 
mans and Britons, which he undertook in the 
third year of his reigh. for this purpose, u. c. 
he caused numerous levies to be made in 793.. 
all parts of the empire, and talked with so a. 0. 
fiMich resdution, that it wad universadly 41. ' 
believod he would conquer all before him. His 
march > perfectly indieated the inequality of his 
•teMipec: «oiti0tiines it waa so rapid, that the 
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cohorts were obliged to leave their standards 
behind them ; at other times it was so slow, that 
it more resembled a pompous procession than a 
military expedftion. In this disposition he would 
cause himself to be carried on eight men*s shoul- 
ders, and order all the neighbouring cities to have 
their streets well swept and watered, to defend 
him from the dust However, all these mighty 
preparations ended in nothing. Instead of con- 
quering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its banished princes ; and this he described in his 
letter to the senate, as taking possession of the 
whole island. Instead of conquering Grermany^ 
he only led his army to the sea-shore^ in Batavia. 
There, disposing his engines and warlike ma* 
chines with great solemnity, and drawing up hit 
m6n in order of battle, he went on board his 
galley, with which coasting along, he commanded 
his trumpets to sound, and the signal to be given 
as if for an engagement ; upon which his men^ 
having had previous orders, immediately fell to 
gathering the shells that lay upon the shore into 
their helmets, terming them the spoils of the con- 
quered ocean, worthy of the palace and the Capi- 
tol. After this doughty expedition, calling his 
army together, as a general after victory, he hsr 
rangued them in a pompous manner, and highly 
extolled their achievements, and then distribut- 
ing money among them, dismissed them with tir- 
ders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon 
their riches. But that such exploits should not 
pass without a memorial^ he caused a lofty tower 
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to be erected by the sea-side, and ordered the 
galleys in which he hadpat to sea, to beconveyed 
t4> Rome, in a great measure, by land. 

After numberless instances of folly and cruelty 

ia Ibis expedition, among which he had inten« 

lion? of destroying the whole army that had 

formerly mutinied under his father Germanicusj 

he began to think of a trinmph. The senate, 

who had long been the timid ministers of his 

pride adid cruelty, immediately set about consult* 

ing how to satisfy his e:<pectations. They con-^ 

sidered that a- trinmph would, even to himself^ 

appear as a burlesque upon his expedition : they, 

therefore, decreed him only an ovation. Har- 

mg Gome to tbb resolution, they sent him a de^ 

pntaitioii, informing him of the honours granted 

btm, mod the decree, which was drawn up in 

terms of the most extravagant adulation. How« 

ewr, their flattery was far from satisfying his 

prkte« ' He considered their conduct rather as a 

dimlnuticMft of his power, than an addition to bis 

j^ory. He therefore ordered them, on pain oi 

death, Botto concern themselves with his ho- 

Boars 'y and being n^t by their messengers on 

the wliy, who invited him to come and partake 

ef tbepreparati^ns which the senate had decreed^ 

heinfornfeeid them that he would come; and then 

laying his hand upon his sword, added, that he 

wouM bring that also with him. In this man* 

iMF> either quite omitting his triumph, or defer- 

ing it ti» another time, he entered the city only 

vitk av oTatiottc WhOe the senate passed the 
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whole day in acclamations in his praise,- and 
speeches filled with the most excessive flattery. 
This conduct, in some measure, served to recon* 
cile him ; and soon after, their excessive zeal in 
his cause entirely gained his favour. For it 
happened that Protogenes, who was one of the 
most intimate and most cruel of his favour- 
ites, coming into the house, was fawned upon 
by the whole body of the senate, and particu- 
larly by Proculus, Whereupon Protogenes, 
with a fierce look, asked how one who was such 
an enemy to the emperor could be such a friend 
to him ? There needed no more to excite the se- 
nate against Proculus. They instantly seized 
upon him, and violently tore him in pieces; 
plainly shewing by their conduct, that tyranny 
in the prince produces cruelty in those whom he 
governs. 

It* was after returning firom his extravagant 
expedition, that he was waited on by a deputa- 
tion from the Jews of Alexandria^ who came to 
deprecate his anger, for not worshipping his 
divinity as other nations had done. He was 
employed in looking over some houses of plea- 
sure, and giving directions to the workmen, 
when Philo the Jew, and the rest of the embas- 
sy, were admitted to an audience. Upon their 
approaching him with the most profound hu- 
mility, he began by calling them enemies to the 
gods, and by asking them how they could refiise 
to acknowledge his divinity ? Upon their.reply* 
ing that they had sacrificed hetacomhij both 
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upon bis accession to the empire and his reco« 
veiy from sickness, he reph'ed, that those sacri- 
fices were offered not to him, but for him. In 
the mean time, while they continued silently 
astonished at his impiety, he went from room to 
room, giving directions to his workmen concern- 
ing new improvements, and remarking such 
parts of the furniture as happened to displease 
him. He would now and then stop to ask some 
extravagant question. " What can be the reason,'* 
cried he, " that you Jews abstain from pork ?'* 
This question seemed so very lively to his attend- 
ants, that they burst into such loud fits of laugh- 
ter, as obliged an officer who was present to re- 
primand them, Philo was willing to give him 
all the information he was able upon this head, 
and began by saying, that different nations had 
different customs ; that, while the people of one 
religion abstained from pork, those of another 
never eat lamb. " Nor do I blame them,** cried 
Caligula, *' for lamb is very bad eating. But 
" tell me," continued he, " what pretensions 
** have you to be citizens of Alexandria?** Upon 
this, Philo began to enter into the business of 
bis embassy; but he had scarce commenced, 
when Caligula abruptly left him, and ran into 
a large hall, the windows of which he ordered 
to be adorned with transparent stone, which was 
used by the ancients instead of glass/ He then 
returned to the deputies, and assuming a more 
moderate air, "Well," cried' he, '* let me know 
•* what you have to say in your defence.** Philo 

M2 ' 
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b^gap hi$ harftngue where it ha4 bcje^ i9terr4pte4 
biBlbre $ bijit Caligala again left hiin in the mjcbl 
9f it, aQ4 gave orders for placing some piGtiirej^ 
Nothing can be a more striking picture than 
^hi^, of the manner in which this monster attend* 
ed to the complaints of mankind. This affair qC 
^he Jews remained undecided during his Ff ign i 
but it was at last settled by his suqcessor to tbeif 
satisfaction. It was upon tlusi occasion, (haA 
Pbilo made the following remarkable answer ta 
his associates, who were terrified with apprehc^in 
sions from the emperor's indignation : <^ Fear 
" nothing," cried he to them ; ** Caligula, hy de^ 
** daring against us, puts God on our si4e." 

The continuation of this horrid reign seooM^I 
to threaten universal calan^ity : however, it waa 
as short as it deserved to be. There had already 
been sevecal conspiracies formed to destroy th« 
tyrant, but without success. Tbat which at laal 
succeeded in delivering the world of thi^ sioiiri 
ster, was concerted under the infltaenceof Cassinjs 
Cher^a, tribune of the pr^setorian bands* Tbi* 
was a man of experienced courage; an arden* 
admirer of freedom ; and, consequently, an ^&-; 
9)y to tyrants. Besides the moti^^e^ which he 
bad in common with other m^n, he had received 
repeated insults from Caligula, who took all oc-t 
casions of turning him into ridicule, and imn 
peaching hini of cowardice, merely because he 
happened to have an effeminate voice. Whei^ 
ever Cherea came to demand the watcb-woid 
from the emperor, according to custom^ he 
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Idwsffl gaTe hiofi either Venm, Adonis> or tome 
svcb, impljiog effeminaGj and softQess. He^ 
tiierefore^ secretly imparted his designs to several 
senators and kniglits, whom he knew to hard 
received personal injuries from Caltgnl^, or to b^ 
apprehensive of those to come« Among the rest 
was Valerius Asiaticus, whose wife the emperbt 
had debauched. Annius Vinicianus alsoi whil 
Was Busp/scted of having been in a former com 
apiracy, was desirous of really engaging in the 
first design that offered. Besides these, were 
Ciemens, the preefecf ; and Calistas, whose ricfhei ^ 
soade him obnoxious to the tyrant's resentmetit. 

While these were deliberating upon the n&ost 

certiiin and speedy method of destroying the 

tyrant^ an unexpected incident gavenew strength 

to the conspiracy. Pompedius, a seaatoi" of 

distinction, having been accused before the em^ 

peror of having spoken of him with disrespect, 

the informer cited one Ctuintilia, an actress, td 

confirm his accusation. Quintilia, however, 

was possessed of a degree of fortitude not easily 

found, even in the other sex. She denied the fact 

with obstinacy; and being jmtto the torture^ at 

the informer's request, she bore the severest tor- 

tnents of the rack with unshaken constancy. 

Bat what is most remarkable of her resolution is, 

that she was acquainted with all the particulars of 

the conspiracy ; and, although Cberea was the 

p«*son appointed to preside at her torture, she 

revealed nothing: on the contrary, when she was 
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led to the rack, she trod upon the toe of one of 
the conspirators, intimating at once her know- 
ledge of the cqnfederacy, and her own resolution 
not to divulge it. In this manner she suffered, 
until all her limbs were dislocated ; and in that 
deplorable state was presented to the emperor^ 
•who ordered her a gratuity for what she had suf- 
feredt Cherea could now no longer contain his 
indignation, at being thus made the instrument 
a tyrant's cruelty. He, thereforie, proposed to the 
conspirators to attack him as he went to offer 
sacriGces in the Capitol ; or while he was em- 
ployed in the secret pleasures of his palace. The 
rest however were of opinion, that it was best to 
fall upon him when he should be unattended ; bjr 
which means they would be more certain of their 
success. After several deliberations, it was at 
last resolved to attack him during the continuance 
of the Palatine games, which lasted four days ; 
and to strike the blow when his guards should 
have the least opportunity to defend him. In 
consequence of this, the three first days of the 
games passed, witnout affording that opportunity 
which was so ardently desired. Cherea now, 
therefore, began to apprehend, that deferring 
the time of the conspiracy might be a means to 
divulge it: he even began to dread, that the 
honour of killing the tyrant might fall to the lot 
of some other person more bold than himself 
Wherefore he at last resolved to defer the 
execution of bis plot only to the day following. 
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when Caligula should pass through a private 
gallery, to some baths, not far distant from the 
palace. 

Tbe last day of the games was more splendid 
than the rest ; and Caligula seemed more spright* 
Jjand condescending than usual. He took great 
amusement in seeing the people scramble for the 
fruits, and other rarities, thrown, by his order, 
among them ; and seemed no way apprehensive 
of the plot formed for his destruction. In the 
mean time the conspiracy began to transpire; 
and, had he any friends left, it could not fail of 
being discovered. A senator who was present 
asking one of his acquaintance if he had heard 
any thing new, the other replying in the nega» 
tive, " Then you must know," says he, " that this 
^< day will be represented the death of a tyrant." 
The other immediately understood him, but de« 
sired him to be more cautious how he divulged 
a secret of so much importance. The conspirators 
waited a great part of the day with the most 
extreme anxiety; and, at one time, Caligula 
seemed resolved to spend the whole day without 
any refreshment. This unexpected delay entirely 
exasperated Cherea : and, had he not been re* 
straioed, he would have gone and perpetrated his 
design in the midst of all the people. Just at that . 
instant, while he was yet hesitating what he 
should do, Asprenas, one of the conspirators, per- 
suaded Caligula to go to the bath, and take some 
slight refreshment, in order to enjoy the rest of 
the entertainment with greater relish. The em* 
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peroF^ therefo^^ vismg up^the coospiraUrtvMd 
ejevy precaution t^ keep off the tbroog^ aod to 
surround him, under pretence of greater asn- 
^luitjr. Upoii eoteriiig tnto the little vaulted gal- 
lery that led to tbe bajth, he wulb met by a band of 
.Greciao chiUren, who bad beea instructed itt 
jiogiogt and were covie to perforin in his pr»» 
sence. He was once more, therefore, g<^g to 
return into the theatre with them, had not the 
leader of the band exciusied hioiflelf, as haTing 
a cold. This was the tnoaient which Cherea 
aeized to strike him to the ground ; crying out^ 
^^ Tyrant, think upon this." Immediately after^ 
the other conspirators rushed in; and, while the 
fmperor contioMed to nesist, crying out, tiiat be 
w^ not yet dead, they dispatched him wkhthirtjr 
wounds. 

Such was tM merited death of CaiusCaligalasi 
in the twenty*ninth year of his age, after a short 
reign of three years, ten months, and eight daya» 
It will he unnecessary to add any thing more to 
bis character than what Seneca says of himt 
pamely, tbftt nature seemed to have brought bim 
forth, to shew what was possible to be producedj^ 
from the greatest vice, supported by the greatest 
l^uthority. His wit and eloquence are applauded 
by some; but what could be his taste in eitbetft 
who condemned Virgil as a bad poet, and Liv}r aa 
a wretched historian } With him his wife and 
in&nt daughter also perished; the one being 
stabbed by a centurion, the other having its braina 
dashed out against the wall. His money alM 
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wsB xadted down by it decree of the senste ; and 
"snch precantMOs were taken^ that all seemed 
witlitig, that neither his features nor bis naoM 
night be traaamitted to posterity. 



CHAPTER VL 

Claudius^ the Fifth Emperor qf Borne. 

As soon as the death of Caligula was u. ^^ 
aoade public, it produced the greatest con- 794. 
fusion in all parts of the city. The con- a. d« 
apirators^ who only aimed at destroying a ^S* 
tyrant) without attending to a successor, had 
all sought safety by retiring to private places* 
Some thought the report of the emperor's death 
was only an artifice of his own, to see how his 
enemies would behave. Others averred, that be 
was still alive, and actually in a fair way to re* 
cover. In this interval of torturing suspense, 
the German guards, finding it a convenient time 
^to pelage, gave a loose to their licentiousness, 
nnder a pretence of revenging the emperor*s 
death. All the conspirators and senators that fell 
in their way, received no mercy : Asprenas, Nor- 
banns, and Anteius, were cut in pieces. How* 
ei^, their rage at length wanting an object to 
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wreak itself, and their service a master, they grew 
calm by degrees, and the senate was permitted t» 
assemble, in order to deliberate upon what was 
necessary to be done in the present emergency. 
In this deliberation, Satuminus, who was then 
consul, insisted much upon the benefits of liberty^ 
and talked in raptures of Cherea's fortitude^ 
alleging that it deserved the noblest reward. 
This was a language highly pleasing to the se- 
nate, who, being long harassed by the cruelty of 
tyrants, panted once more for the restoration of 
their former freedom. Liberty now became the 
favourite topic ; and they even ventured to talk of 
extinguishing the very name of Caesar. Impress^ 
ed with this generous resolution, they brought 
over some cohorts of the city to their side, and 
boldly seized upon the CapitoK . But it was 
now too late for Rome to regain her pristine 
freedom; the populace and the army opposed 
their endeavours. The former were still mindfiil 
of their ancient hatred to the senate, and remeoi* 
bered the donations and public spectacles of the 
emperors with regret The latter were sensible 
they could have no power but in a monarchy; 
and had some hopes that the election of the 
emperor would fall to their determination. Id 
this opposition of interest and variety of opinions, 
chance seemed at last to decide the fate of the 
empire. Some soldiers happening to ran about 
the palace, discovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, 
lurking in a secret place, where he had hid him* 
self through fear. Of this personage, who had 
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hitherto been despised for his imbeciKty, tbejr 
resolved to make an emperor ; and accordingly 
carried him upon their shoulders to the camp» 
where they proclaimed him^ at a time h^ ex« 
pected nothing but death. 

The senate now, therefore, perceiving that 
force alone was likely to settle, the successioui 
were resolved to submit, since they had no power 
to oppose. Claudius was the person most nearly 
allied to the late emperor then living, being the 
nephew of Tiberius and the uncle of Caligula, 
The senate, therefore, passed a decree confirm* 
ing him in the empire; and went soon after in a 
body to render him their compulsive homage* 
Cberea was the first who fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of this new monarch. He met death 
with all the fortitude of an ancient Roman, de- 
siring to die by the same sword with which be 
had killed Caligula. Lupus, his friend, was put 
to death with him ; and Sabinus, one of the con* 
spirators, laid violent hands on himself. 

Claudius was now fifty years old when he 
began to reign. The complicated diseases of his 
infancy had, in some measure, affected all the fa* 
culties both of his body and mind. He was con- 
tinued in a state of pupilage much longer than 
was usual at that time ; and seemed, in every part 
of life, incapable of conducting himself. Not 
that be was entirely destitute of understanding, 
sioce he had made a tolerable proficiency in the 
Greek and Latin languages^ and even wrote a 
history of his own time ; which, however desti- 
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MiM of Other merit, was not contempUble iii 
point of style. Nevertheless, with thu share of 
erodirion, he was onable to advance himself in 
the state, and seemed utterly neglected, till be 
was placed all at once at the head of afiairs. 

The commencement of hia reign, as it was with 
«i the other bad emperors, gave the most pro* 
•iising hopes of a happy contihuance. He 
begaft by passing an act of oblivion for all for« 
mw words and actions, and disannulled all the 
cmd edicts of Caligula. He shewed himself 
more moderate than his predecessors with re- 
gaiti to titles and honours. He. forbad all per- 
sons, upon severe penalties, to sacrifice to him^ 
as they had done to Caligula^ He was assrduous 
in hearing and examining complaints ; and fire* 
quently administered justice in person; temper^ 
)Dg» by his mildness, the severity of strict jus« 
tice. We are told of his bringing a woman to 
acknowledge her son, by adjudging her to marry 
him. The tribunes of the people coming one 
day to attend him, when he was on his tribunal, 
be courteously excused himself for not having 
room for them to sit down. By this deport«- 
ment he so much gained the affections of the 
people, that upon a vague report of his being 
slain by surprise, they ran about the streets in 
the utmost rage and consternation, with horrid 
imprecations against all such as were accessaiy 
to his death, nor could they be appeased till 
they were assured of his safety. He took a Bdorfe 
than ordinary care that Rome lAould be con-* 
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tHMJialljr s«pplif9d with oorD and proyusioM^secnr* 
ing the merchants against pirates. He was not 
1#08 iis^nous in his buildings, in which be ez« 
qeS^e^ ^jlmost all that went before him. He con^ 
atrqcted ^ wonderful aqueduct, called after hit 
awn Barney much surpassing any other in Rome^. 
either fpr workq^anship or plentiful supply. It 
bjpoughjt wat^r from forty milesi' distance, through 
gre^t^ nmHii^twns^ and oyer deep valleys, being 
l^uilt odpi s^XfsAy «rches> and furnisihing the higb^ 
fst p^ft^ of tbQ city. He nftade also a haven a| 
Q^tia^ ^ work of such immeBse expenee» thai 
biR mc^essofs were unable to maintain it. Buft 
his great^e^t wori^ of all wasj the draining the late 
Fn^puSi wshiqh w^s the largest in Italy, Mid 
bringing itt witer iatio the Tyber, in order to 
s$^9gthmx the eurrent oC that river. For effects 
ing tbii^Vofioi^ other vast diffic(dties» he minedi 
^br<Hi(gh a mountain of stone three miles broad* 
a^d Ij^ept. thirty thousand men employed kat 
eleven years togethef . 

Tq this soIiQilude ibr the internal advantages 
of the state, he added that of a watchful guardian^i 
ship oyer the proviqces. He restored Judea t^ 
Herod Agrippf^ which Cajigula had taken from 
Herod An<;ipa0, his uncle, the man who had pul 
John the Baptist to death, and who was banished 
by order of the present emperor. Claudius atsor 
restqred si^ch princes to their kingdoms as had 
been unjustly cUspossei^sed by his predecessors ^ 
bm deprived the t'ycjaps and Rbodt^Jis of tbeif 
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liberty, for having prdmoted insurrections, and 
crucified some citizens of Rome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people hy 
foreign conquest The Britons, who had for 
near a hundred years been left in sole, pos- 
session of their own island, began to seek the 
mediajtion of Rome to quell their intestine com- 
motions. ' The principal man who desired to 
subject his native country to the Roman domi- 
nion, was one Bericus, who by many arguments 
persuaded the emperor to make a descent- upon 
the island, magnifying the advantages that would 
attend the conquest of it. In pursuance of his 
advice, therefore) Plautius, the praetor, was or- 
dered to pass over into Gaul, and make prepara* 
tions for this great expedition. At first, indeed^ 
his soldiers seemed backward to embark, declar- 
ing that they were unwilling to make war be- 
yond the limits of the world, for so they judged 
Britain to be. However, they were at last per- 
suaded to go ; and the Britons, under the con- 
duct of their king Cynobelinus, were several times 
overthrown. 

^. D. These successes soon after induced Clau- 
46. dius to go into Britain in person, upon pre- 
tence that the natives were still seditious, and had 
not delivered up some Roman fugitives who had 
taken shelter among them. However, his expe- 
dition rather seemed calculated for show than 
service ; the time he continued in Britain, which 
|Wa8 in all but nxteen days, was more taken up 
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in receiving homage than extending his con« 
quests. Great rejoicings were made upon his 
return to Rome : the senate decreed him a splen* 
did triamph, triumphal arches were erected to 
his honour^ and annual games instituted to com- 
memorate his victories. In the mean time» the 
war was vigorously prosecuted by Plautius and 
bis lieutenant Vespasian, who, according to Sue- 
tonius, fought thirty battles with the enemy, and 
by that means reduced a part of the island into 
the form ofa Roman province. However,^.!), 
this war broke out afresh under the go- 61. 
rernment of Ostorius, who succeeded Plautiu& 
The Britons either despising him for want of 
experience, or hoping to gain advantages over a 
person newly come to command, rose up in arms, 
and disclaimed the Roman power. The Iceni, 
the Cangi, and the Brigantes, made a powerful 
resistance, though they were at length overcome ; 
but the Silures, or inhabitants of South Wales, 
under their king Caractacus, were the most for« 
midable opponents the Roman generals had ever 
yet encountered. This brave barbarian not only 
made a gallant defence, but often seemed to claim 
a doubtful victory. He, with great conduct, re- 
moved the seat of war into the most inaccessible 
parts of the country, and for nine years kept the 
Romans in continual alarm. 

This general, however, upon the approach of 
Ostorius, finding himself obliged to come to a 
dacisive engagement, addressed his countrymen 
with calm resolution; telling them, that this 
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battle would either establish their liberty or qoq^ 
firm their servitude : that they ought to remeon^ 
ber the brs^yery of their aucestprs^ by whoae vs^ 
lour they were delivered from taxes aud tribntea^ 
aud th^ this was the time to shew theoiMives 
e(|ual to their progenitors. Nothingt lumefep^ 
that undisciplined valour could perform* ooidd 
^vail against the conduct of the itomaA l€^OM« 
After an obstinate fight, the Erifaonswere entirdjir 
routed; the wife and daughter of Caractac«a 
were taken prisoners; aud he himself* seeking 
refuge from Cartismandua* queen o0 the Bri« 
gantes* was treacherously delivered up to tb# 
conquerors. When he was brought up to Ro«m^ 
nothing could exceed the curiosity of the peo-* 
pie to behold a man who had for so OMOiy jwm 
braved the power of the empire. Oq hia pai^ 
he testified no marks of base diej^ction i . but^ « 
he was led through the streets* happening to ob^ 
serve the splendor of every ol>ject ai*o«nd him: 
*^ AlasT' cried he* *^ how is it possible* that peen 
<< pie possessed of such m^gui&^eBce at hoiMw 
^* could think of envying Caractacua aa humblf 
<< cott^e in Britain !" When he wa^ bfo«|ghfe 
before the emperor* while the other c^pUvenaued 
ferpity with the most abject lameotaitions* Ca^ 
ractacus stood before the tribunal with |i» ietr^ 
pid air* and seemed rather willing to , accept qC 
pj^rdon* than meanly solicitoua o£ suing. for^ it. 
<^ If*'' cried he^ towarda the. end of his sp^ech^ 
*^ I had yielded immediately* aiul without oppoH 
'< sition*, nejAhef my fortiji^ wQMbi it»T^ kom 
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^ remarkable; nor your gloiy memorable ; yon 
** woald have ceased to be victorions^ and I had 
,«*_been forgotten. If now> therefore, you spare 
*' my life, I shall continue a perpetusd example 
«« of your clemency .** Claudius had the gene- 
rost^ to pardon him; and Ostorius was decreed a 
triumph, which, however, he did not live to en* 
joy. Though the Britons were thus humbled, 
they were by no means entirely subdued : seve- 
ral new revolts ensued; but the natives being 
weakened by dissensions among each other, were 
many times overthrown, and more easily kept 
under. These transactions in Britain continued 
during the whole reign of Claudius ; his first ex- 
pedition into Britain was in the second year of 
bis reign, and the victory over Caractacus in the 
tenth. Lhave thrown them, however, into one 
point of view, to avoid the interrupting the nar^ 
rative. 

Claudius, as I have said, gave, in the begin- 
aing of his reign, the highest hopes of a happy 
continuance; but he soon began to lessen his 
care for the public, and to commit to his fitvour- 
ites.all the concerns of the empire. This weak 
prince had from his infancy been in a state of 
pupilage ; and now, when called to govern, he 
was unable to act but under the direction of 
others. Men of narrow capacities and feeble 
minds, are only good or evil, as they happen to 
fall into the hands of virtuous or vicious guides $ 
ancl, unhappily for him, his directors were, to 
the last degree, abandoned and infamous. The 

VOL. II. N 
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<cfaief €ff 4lme, was Ins wife, Me8ialttia» wfaose 
mine 16 almost beoones cmmikhi appeUfttioti 
^0 women of abandoned cbaraotecs. Howwer^ 
i9iie was fiot less cemftrluiUe <for her cruelties 
than her lusts, as by her mtrignas 4be destroyed 
^nany of the most iilustrious femilies ef Boom. 
Subordinate io her were the emperor's freed^iiMt; 
.Pallas, the treasurer; Narcisstts, the fiecretftif^ 
of state ; and Callbtiis, the meeter of the re- 
•quests. These entirely gomrned Claudius, to tbot 
he was only left the £^igiies of ceremeoy, while 
they were possessed of all the power of »the 
^tate. 

It would be tedious to emunerate the varimis 
cmelties whieh these insidious advisers cMiged 
the feeble eaiperor to commit ; those against bis 
own family will suffice. Appius Siianus, a per- 
son of great merit, who had been married to the 
emperor's mother-in-law, was put to death npoa 
4he suggestions of Messalina. After him he dew 
both his sons-in-law, Silanus and Pompey, sad 
his two nieces, the Livias, one the daughter of 
Drusus, the other of Germanicus ; and all with- 
>oiit permitting them to plead in their de4»oe, 
/or even without assigning any cause for his dis- 
pleasure. Great numbers of others fell a saori- 
fice to the jealousy of Messalina and her mi- 
iiions> who bore so great a sway in the state, that 
all offices, dignities, and governments, wwe en- 
.tirely at their disposal. Every thing was put to 
sale: they took money for pardons and' penal- 
ties^ aud accumiilated, .by these means, such 
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vmit Bniiis, that the wealth of Oasras was tortm^ 
dered as nothing in comparison. One day, the 
eoiperar complaining that his exchequer witt 
exfaflttsted, he Was ludicrously told, that it might 
he sufficiently replenished, if his two freedmen 
would take him into partnership. Still, how^ 
ever, dtiring such immense strides of corruption, 
he regarded his favourites with the highest es^ 
teem, and even solicited the senate to grant 
them peculiar marks of their approbation. These 
disorders in the ministers of government did not 
fajl to produce conspiracies against the emperor. 
Statius Corvinus and Gallus Assinus formed a 
conspiracy against him. Two knights, whose 
names are not told us, privately combined to as** 
•assinate hind. But the revolt which gave him 
the greatest uneasiness, and which was punished 
with the most unrelenting seyerity, was that of 
Camillus, his lieutenant-governor in Dalmatia. 
This general, incited by many of the principal 
men of Rome, openly rebelled against him, and( 
assumed the title of emperor. Nothing could 
exceed the terrors of Claudius, lipon being in- 
formed of this revolt : his nature and his crimes 
had disposed him to be more cowardly thati the 
rest of mankind; so that when Camilltts com- 
manded him by his letters to relinquish the em- 
pire, and retire to a private station, he seemed 
inclined to obey. Notwithstanding,' his fears 
upon this account were soon removed ; for the 
legions which had declared for Camillus being 
terrified by some, remarkable prodigies, shortly 

S 2 . 
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after abandoned him ; so that the man whom but 
five dayi before they had acknowled^ as em- 
peror, they now thought it no infamy to destroy; 
The cruelty of Messalina and her minions^ upon 
this occasion^ seemed to have no bounds. Thej 
so wrought upon the emperor's fears and sua* 
picions, that numbers were executed without 
trial or proof; and scarce any, even of those 
who were but suspected, escaped, unless by ran- 
soming their lives with their fortunes. 

Among the number who were put to death 
on this occasion, I cannot omit mentioning the 
pathetic catastrophe of Petus and his fiuthfal 
wife Arria. Cecina Petus was one of those un- 
fortunate men who joined with Camillus against 
the emperor, and who, when his associate was 
slain by the army, had endeavoured to escape 
into Dalmatia. However, he was there ap[Nre- 
bended, and put on board a ship in order to be 
conveyed to Rome. Arria, who had been long 
the partner of his affections and misfortunes, 
entreated his keepers to be taken in the same 
vessel with her husband. <' It is usual," she said, 
'^ to grant a man of his quality a few slaves, to 
^^ dress, undress, and attend him ; I myself will 
** perform all these offices, and save you the trou- 
*^ ble of a more numerous retinue.*' Her fideliQr, 
however, could not prevail. She therefore hired 
a fisherman's bark, and thus kept company with 
the ship in which her husband was conveyed 
through the voyage. They had an only son, 
equally remarkable for the beauty of his person 
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and the rectitude of his disposition.. This youth 
died at the time hi^ father was confined to his 
bed by a dangerous disorder. However, the af- 
fectionate Arria concealed her son's death, and 
in her visits to her husband testified no marks of 
sadness. Being asked how her son did, she re* 
plied that he was at rest, and only left her hus- 
band's chamber to give a vent to her tears. When 
Petus was condemned to die,* and the orders wers 
that he should pat an end to his own life, Arria 
used every art to inspire him with resolution ; 
and at length, finding him continue timid and 
wavering, she took the poniard, and stabbing 
herself in his presence, presented it to him, say* 
uig» '^ It gives me no pain, my Petus.** 

By such cruelties as these, the favourites oif 
the emperor endeavoured to establish his and 
their own authority ; but in order to increase the 
necessity of their assistance, they laboured to 
augment the greatness of his terrors. He now 
became a prey to jealousy and disquietude. Be* 
mg one day in the temple, and finding a sword 
that Was ]e[t there by accident, he convened the 
senate in a fright, and informed them of his 
danger. After this he never ventured to go to 
any feast without being surrounded by his guards, 
nor would hesulSer any man to approach him 
without a previous search. Thus wholly em- 
ployed by his anxiety for self-preservation, h« 
entirely left the care of the state to his favonritest 
who by degrees gave bim a reKsh for slaughter, 
from this time^ he seemed delighted with inflict* 
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' mg tortures, aad on a certaia occaaion eontinttaci 
a whole day at the city Tibur, waiting for a 
hangman from Rome, that he might feast bi$ 
eyes with an execution in the maiioer of the an* 
dents. Nor was he less r^ardless of the p&r^ 
sons he condemned, than cruel in the inflictioa 
of their punishment Such was his ^:treme sfca<> 
pidity, that he would frequently invite tho^ to 
nipper whom he had put to death but the day 
before ; and often denied the having given otr* 
ders for an execution, but a few hours after prcK 
nouncing sentence. Suetonius asiures U5» that 
there were no less than thirty-five aenaton, aod 
abovQ three hundred knights, ^ecuted in hia 
reign; and that such was his unconcern in the 
midst of 8langhter5 that one of his tribunes bring- 
ing him an account of a certain senator who was 
mtecuted, he quite forgot his offence, but calinly 
acquiesced in his punishment. 

In this manner was Claudius urged on by 
Messalina to commit cruelties, which he consi- 
dered only as wholesome severities, while in the 
meAn time she put no bounds to her enonnitiea* 
The impunity of her past vices only increasing 
her confidence to commit new, her debaupheriea 
now became every day more notorious^ and her 
lewdness exceeded what had ever been seen m 
Rome. She chose her paramours through wan<» 
tonness, and then sacrificed'them through caprice. 
She caused some women of the first quality to 
commit adultery in the jiresence of their htts- 
bands> and destroyed such as refused to comply* 
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After appMriog for so'rop years iiMatiable ia 
ber desrres, she at length fixed her afi^ciioDg 
mpMi Caius Silius, the most beautiful youth ii| 
R4Niie. As all her passions were in extreme, her 
love for this young Roman seemed to amount 
eFen to madness* She obliged him to divorce his 
wife Junia Sytlan^^ that she might entirely pos^ 
sess hifl» herselC She obliged him to accept off 
immense treasures* and valuable presents, coha- 
biting with him in the most open manner, and 
treating him with the most shameless familiarity^ 
The very imperial ornaments were transferred to 
bis house, and the emperor's slaves and attend* 
aats bad orders to wait upon the adulterer. No-. 
thing was wanting to complete the insolence of 
tbeir conduct, but their being married together^ 
aad that was< sooa after eifected. They relied 
upon the emperor's imbecility for security, apd 
only waited till he retired to Ostia to put their 
ilUjudged project into execution. In his ab- 
sence they celebrated their nuptials with all the 
ceremonies and splendor wbieh attend the most 
coafident security* Messalina giving a loose to- 
her p^ssioBi, appeared as a Bacchanaliaa with a. 
thyrsus ia her hand ; while Silius assumed the 
character of Bacchus, his body being adorned 
with robes imitating ivy, and his legs covered 
with buskins. . A troop of singers and dancers 
attendedj who brightened the revel with the most 
lascivioursong^ and the most indecent attitudes* 
la the nudst of this riot, one Vakns, a buffoon, 
is- iaid to have- climbed a. tree 5 and being de- 
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iKianded what he saw, answered that he perceiTed 
a dreadful storm coining from Ostia. What thiar 
fellow spoke at random, was actually at that 
time in preparation. It seems that some time 
before, as the friendships of the vicious are 
always of short duration, there had beea a 
quarrel between Messalina and Narcissus, the 
emperor*s first freedman. This subtile mi- 
nister, therefore, desired nothing more than 
an opportunity of ruining the empress ; and he 
judged this to be a most favourable occasion. 
He first made the discovery by means of two 
concubines who attended the emperor, who were 
instructed to inform him of Messalina's mar-, 
riage, as the news of the day, while Narcissus 
himself stept in to confirm their information. 
Finding that it operated upon the emperor's 
fears as he could wish, he resolved to alarm him 
still more by a discovery 6f all Messalina's pro* 
jects and attempts. He aggravated the danger^ 
and urged the expediency of speedily punishing 
the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at so 
unexpected a relation, supposed that the enem j 
was already at his gates, and frequently inter- 
rupted his freedman, by asking if he was still 
master of the empire. Being assured that he 
yet had it in his power to continue so, he resolved 
to go and punish the affront offered to his dignity 
without delay. Nothing could exceed the con- 
tternation of Messalina and her thoughtless com- 
panions, upon being informed that the emperor 
was coming to disturb their festivity. Every one 
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ntiicdin the utmost confosion ; Silius was taken. 
Messalina took shelter in some gardens formerly 
Velonging to Loculinsj but which she had lately 
seized upon, having expelled Asiaticus the true 
owner, and put him to death. From thence she 
sent Britannicus, her only son by the emperor» 
with Octavia her daughter, to intercede for her, 
and implore his mercy. She soon after followed 
them herself: but Narcissus had so fortified the 
emperor against her arts, and contrived such me* 
theds of diverting his attention from her defence^ 
that she was obliged to retire in despair. Nar^ 
C1S8US being thus far successful, led Claudius te 
the house of the adulterer, there shewed him the 
apartments adorned with the spoils of his own 
palace; and then conducting him to the prae- 
torian camp, revived his courage by giving him 
assurances of the readiness of the soldiers to de» 
fend him. Having thus artfully wrought upon 
his fears and resentment, the wretched Silius was 
commanded to appear, who making no defencet* 
-was instantly put to death in the emperor's pre* 
eence. Several others shared the same fate, but 
Messalina still flattered herself with hopes of 
pardon. She resolved to leave neither prayen 
nor tears unattempted to appease the emperer. 
She sometimes even gave a loose to her resent* 
ment, and threatened her accusers with ven- 
geance. Nor did she want ground for entertain- 
ing the most favourable expectations. Claudius 
having returned from the execution of her para- 
mour, and having allayed his resentment in a 
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hMtt{iiet» began to rdent. He now, thtlefctoc^ 
eommanded bis attendants to apprise that miser'* 
able creature, meaning MessaUna> of his- resoln^ 
tion to hear her accusation the next day, andor* 
dered her to be in readiness with her deieooe^ ' 
The permission to defend herself would have beeth 
iatal to Narcissus ; wherefore he rushed oaky and 
Ordered the tribunes and centurions who wer» 
in readiness, to execute her immediately by the 
emperor's command. Upon their arrival at the 
gardens, where she still continued, they found 
her stretched upon the ground, attended by her 
notber Lepida, who exhorted her to prevent her 
punudiment by a voluntary death. . But tbi^uBK 
fertunate woman was too much softened by Imi* 
Hcy, to be able to face death without terror. In«^ 
Bbead of fortifying her resolution to meet tbr 
Mow, she only gave, way to tears and onptt^ 
dMiress. *At length, taking a sword from one of 
4ie ^diers^ she put it to her breast ; but her 
&ai« stiU prolonging the blow, the tribune niir 
her through the body, and so dispatched her; 
Cloudiua was immediately informed of her deaftk> 
in the midst of bis banquet; but thi$ insensible 
idiot shewed not the least appearance of emotion. 
He continued at table with his usual tranquillity^ 
while neither the love he bore her, the joy of her 
accusers, nor the sorrow of his children, had the 
leasl effect upon his temper. As a proof^ ho«p* 
ever, that this proceeded rather from stupidity 
than fortitude, the day following^ whUe he was 
sHting at table, he asked why Meseaiina waaaib* 
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iei^t, aa if he had totalty forgotten her crimesi and 
ber panishsient. 

ClaudiQs^ being now a widower, deelareA 
f^hikiy^ that as he ha4 been hitliierto unfortunata 
in his marriages, he would remain single for tkm 
falnre».and that he wodd be contented to forfeit 
his life« in case he broke his resolution. How* 
ever, die resolutions of Claudius were but oC 
short continuance. %Having been accustomed ta 
live uuaer the control oi women, his present 
freedoin was become irksome to him, and be wua 
ontireiy unable toJive without a cUrector. Hia^ 
freedmen, therefore, perceiving bi& inclia^oas^ 
resolved to procure him another wife; and, af^ 
ter some deliberation, they fixed upon Agrip*^ 
pina, the daughter of his brother Germanicuap 
This woman was more practised in vice than, 
even the former empress. Her cruelties were 
ixKN?e dangerous, as they were directed with 
greater caution; she had poisoned her former 
hnaband, to be at liberty to attend the caUs of 
ambition ; and perfectly acquainted with all the 
infirmities 6f Claudius, only made use of hia 
power to advance her own. However, as the 
lito declaration of Claudius seemed to be an 6b- 
slacle to his marrying again, persons were sub- 
orned to move in the senate, that he should be 
compelled to take a wife, as a matter of great ?m- 
portaace to the commonwealtb^ and some more 
deHermined flatterers than;the rest^ left the house* 
z» with a thorough resolution^ that instant, to 
CjMstcaiit him. Wben this decree (by whiob 
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tlio incestuons marriages were made lawful) past 
in the senate, Claudius had scarce patience to 
contain himself a day before the celebration of 
his nuptials. But such was the detestation in 
which the people in general held these incestuous 
matches, that, though they were made lawful^ 
jet only one of his tribunes and one of his freed- 
men were found base enough to follow his ex* 
ample. 

Claudius having now received a new director, 
submitted with more implicit obedience than id 
any former part of his reign. Agrippina^s chief 
aims were to gain the succession in favour of her 
own son Nero, and to set aside the ciairas of 
young Britannicus, son to the emperor and Mes- 
salina. For this purpose she married Nero to 
the emperor^s daughter Octavia, a few days after 
her own marriage. Not long after this, she urged 
the emperor to strengthen the succession, in imi* 
tation of his predecessors, by making a new 
adoption, and advised him to take in her sod 
Nero, in some measure to divide the fatigues of 
government. The feeble prince, who had no 
discernment nor malice but what were infused 
into him, immediately yielded to her persuasions^ 
and adopted Nero in preference to his only sod 
Britannicus. Her next care was to increase her 
son's popularity, by giving him Seneca for a 
tutor. This excellent man, by birth a Spaniaid, 
had been banished into the island of Corsica bjr 
Claudius, uppn the false testimony of Messalina, 
who had accused him of adultery with Jolia» 
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the emperor's niece. The people loved and 
admired him for his'genins, but still. more for hit 
strict morality ; and a part of his reputation 
therefore necessarily devolved to bis pupiL Thii 
subtle woman was not less assiduous in pretend-* 
ing the utmost affection for Britannicusj whom, 
however, she resolved at a proper time to destroy : 
but her jealousy was not confined to this child 
only ; she, shortly after her accession, procured 
the deaths of several ladies who had been her 
riivals in the emperor's affections. She displaced 
the captain of the guards, and appointed Bnrrhui 
to that command -, a person of great military 
knowledge, and strongly attached to her interests. 
From that time, she took less pains to dis- tj. c. 
guise her power, and frequently entered 790. 
theCapitoI in a chariot; a privilege which a. x>. 
none before were allowed, except those 5f • 
of the sacerdotal order. 

In the twelfth year of this monarch's reign, 
she persuaded him to restore liberty to the Rho- 
dians, of which he had deprived them some years 
before; and to remit the taxes of the citizens of 
Ilium, ^ having been the progenitors of Rome* 
Her design in this was to increase the popularity 
of Nero, who pleaded the cause of both with 
great approbation. Thus did this ambitious 
woman take every step to aggrandize her son, 
and was even contented to become hateful her« 
self to the public, merely to increase his popu- 
larity. Being one day told by an astrologer, 
that he would be emperor, and yet the c»isei>f 
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her devdi ; '' Let Inn kill me/' amwered sbe, 
^proridied be but reigns." Occidel dum tm* 

Such a i^ry imnodentte abuse <^ ber power, 
flsrwed at last to awaken the etnpetor*s suspicions. 
Agrippina's imperious temper began to grow in« 
supportable to him ; and he was heard to declare^ 
whea heated with wine, that it was his fate to 
Bufier the diiOfders of his wives, and to be their 
executioner. This expression sunk deep in her 
mtnd, and engaged all her facidties to prevent 
the blow« Her first care was to remove Nar« 
eissus, whom she hated upon many accounts, 
hat particularly for his attiM^hment to Claudius^ 
This minister, for some time,, opposed her de-> 
signs ; but at length thought fit to retire by a 
voluntary exile into Campania. The unhappy 
emperor, thus exposed to 2IV the machinations of 
his insidious consort, seemed entirely regardless 
of the dangers that threatened his destruction. 
His affections- for Britannicus were perceived 
every day to increase, and served also to increase 
the vigilance of Agrippina, and add stings to her 
jedoosy. She now, therefore, resolved not to 
defer a crime which she had meditated a long 
while before ; namely, that of poisoning her bus* 
band. She for some time, however, debated 
with herself in what manner she should admi- 
nister the poison ; as she feared too strong a dose 
would discover her treachery, and one too weak^ 
oright fail of its effect At length she deter- 
mined upon a poison of singular efficacy to de* 
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irtr(^ his intellects, and yet not suddenly .to ter-> 
CMQflle ins life. As she had been long conver- 
sant in this horrid practice, she applied to a wo* 
loan called Locnsta, notorious for assisting on 
-Mch oocanoos. The poison was given the em* 
fieror among mushrooms, a dish he was particu* 
4ar1y fond of. Shortly after haviqg eaten, he 
dropped down insensible; but this caused no 
alarm, as it was usual with him to sit eating till he 
had stupified all hi; faculties, and was obliged to 
be carried off to his bed from the table. How- 
ever, his constitution seemed to overcome the 
effects of the potion, when Agrippina resolved 
to make sure of him; wherefore she directed a 
wretched physician, who was her creature, to 
thrust a poisoned feather down his throat, under 
pretence of making Um vomit;, and this dispatch- 
ed him. 

The fei^ of this emperdr, feeble and impo- 

4ent as he W8S« pri>dttced oo great calamities ^n 

ibt atate, since his empties were chiefly levelled 

j^ those about his person* The list of the inha- 

Jbkitants of Rome at this time amounted to six 

niUion eight hundred and forty-four thousand 

^ok ; a number equal, perhaps, to all tiie peo^ 

^England Itt this day. In such a concourse, it 

is not to be doubted but every virtue and ewry 

vice jmust come to their highest pitch of refine^- 

ment ; and, in fact, the conduct of Seneca seeotf 

' mk instance of the former, and that of Meaaaliiia 

.^f .the latter. However, the general cbaractaor 

of tihe times was that of corruption and luxury ; 
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for wherever there is a great superflaity of wealdi, 
there wiil also be seen a thousand vicious modes 
of exhausting it The military spirit of RomCj 
though much reliued from its former severity^ 
still continued to awe mankind; and though dar- 
ing this reigUy the world might be justly said to 
be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
name alone kept mankind in their obedi^ice. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Nero, the Sixth Emperor of Rome. 

Claudius being destroyed, Agrippina took 
V. c. every precaution to conceal his death 
799. from the public, until she had settled her 
A. D. measures for securing the successicm. A 
15. strong guard was placed at all the avenues 
of the palace, while she amused the people with 
various reports ; at one time giving out that he 
was still alive; at another, that he was recover- 
ing. In the mean while, she made sure of the 
person of young Britannicus, under pretence of 
affection for him. Like one overcome with the 
extremity of her grief, she held the child in her 
arms, calling him the dear image of his father, 
and thus preventing his escape*. She used the 
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precautione widi regard to his risterB, Oo- 
tavia and Antonia ; and evta ordered an enter- 
tainaieDt in the paiaoe, aa if to amufie the em- 
penor. At last, when all things were adjusted^ 
^e palace gates were thrown open, and Nero« 
aoooBipanied by Burrhus, prefect of the prsto- 
rkui gtianis, issued to reeein^e the congratulations 
of the people and tke army. The cohort then 
Attending, ppoclaimed him with the loudest ac- 
clamations, thougii not without making someenr 
xj^iries after BritaiMiicus. He was carried in a 
chaript to the rest of the army ; where, having 
made a speech proper for the occasion, and pro- 
mising them a donation, in the mamier of his 
{Hsedecessors, he was declaired emperor by the 
iuway, the senate, ai^ the people. 

Nero's £rst care m»3 to shew M |)^sible re^ 
epect to the deceased emperor, in oixler to cov-er 
tfee ^ilt of his death. His obsequies were per^^ 
fomiad iwtth ja pomp equal to that of iV^ustusc 
ti»foiBkg emperor pronousiced his Mineral onu 
tiofi; and ihe was canonuzsed among the ^ds 
9fhQ .^aeanee deserved the name of man. The fui- 
noral'oraiaoa, though spoken by Nero, mss drptwn 
vp by Saneca ; ood tk wjas remarked, that thii 
waaiiihe first time a Roman emperor needed ihe 
MJstaoce ^f another's doquenoe. 

hsM, though but seventeen years of age, dbe-^ 
gan his droign witib :the geneoal approbation of 
Bdsnki nd. As ike OK^'od the .empire iio Agrippina, 
so, an: the beginning, 4)e. submitted to l^er dir^o^ 
tiens ^th ithe mort imfboi t.ob^encie. Qa bar 
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part, she seemed resolved on governing with her 
natural ferocity, and considered her private ani- 
mosities as the only rule to guide her "in public 
justice* Immediately after the death of Clau- 
dius, she caused Silanus, the proconsul of Asia, 
to be assassinated upon very light suspicions^ 
and without ever acquainting the emperor with 
her design. The next object of her resentment 
was Narcissus, the late emperor's favourite; a 
4nan equally notorious for the greatness of his 
wealth and the number of his crimes. He was 
-obliged to put an end to his life, by Agrippina's 
order, although Nero refused his consent 

This bloody outset would have been followed 
by many severities of the same nature, had not 
Seneca and Bnrrhus, the emperor's tutor and 
general, opposed. These worthy men, although 
they owed their rise to the empress, were above 
being the instruments of her cruelty. They, 
therefore, combined together in an opposition^ 
and gaining the young emperor on their side, 
formed a plan of power, at once the most merci- 
ful and wise. The beginning of this monarch's 
reign, while he continued to act by their coun- 
sels, has always been considered as a model for 
succeeding princes to govern by. The famous 
emperor Trajan used to say, *^ that for the first 
^' five years of this prince, all other governments 
** came short of his." In fact, the young mon- 
arch knew so well how to conceal his innate 
depravity, that his nearest friends could scarce 
perceive his virtues to be assumed. He appeared 
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just, liberal^ and humane. When a warrant for 
the execution of a criminal was brought him to 
be signed, he was heard to cry out, with seem-* 
ing concern, " Would to heaven that I had 
'^ never learned to write." The senate, upon a 
certain occasion, giving him theic applause for 
the regularity and justice of his administration^ 
he replied, with singular modesty, ** that they 
*' should defer their thanks till he had deserved 
^* them/' His condescension and affability were 
not less than his other yirtues; so that the Ro* 
mans began to think, that Heaven had sent them 
a prince> whose clemency would compensate for 
the tyranny of his predecessors. 

In the mean time Agrippina, who was ex- 
cluded from any share in government, attempted, 
by every possible method, to maintain her declin- 
ing power. Perceiving that her son had fallen 
in love with a freedwoman, named Acte, and 
dreading the influence of a concubine, she tried 
every art to prevent his growing passion. How- 
ever, in so corrupt a court, it was no difficult 
matter for the emperor to find other confidants 
ready to assist him in his wishes. The gratifica- 
tion of his passion, therefore, in this instance^ 
only served to increase his hatred for the em- 
press. Nor was it long before he gave evident 
mark^ of his disobedience, by displacing Pallas, 
her chief fiivourite. It was upon this occasion,' 
that she first perceived the total declension of 
her authority, which threw her into the most 
ungovernable fury. In order to give terror to 
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her rage» she proclaimed that Britannicus, the 
real heir to the throne, was still livings and in a 
condition to receive his father^s empire^ which 
was now possessed bjr an usurpen She thread 
ened to go to the camp, and there expose his 
baseness and her own, invoking all the furies to 
her assistance. These menaces served to alarm 
the suspicions of Nero J who, though apparently 
gaided by his govemons, yet alrody began to 
give way to his natural depravity. He there- 
fore determined upon the death of Britannicusy 
and contrived to have him poisoned at a public 
banquet Agrippina, however, still retained her 
natural ferocity ; she took every opportunity of 
obliging and flattering the tribanes and cen« 
torions ; she heaped up treasures, with a rapa- 
city beyond her natural avarice; all her actioos 
seemed calculated to raise a faction, and make 
herself formidable to the emperor. Whereupon^ 
Nero commanded her German guard to be taken 
from her, and obliged her to lodge out of the 
palace. He also forbid particular persons from 
visiting her, and went himself but rarely and ce- 
remoniously to pay her his respects. She now^ 
therefore, began to find that, with the emperor's 
favour, she had lost the assiduity of her friends. 
She was even accused by Siltana of conspiring 
against her son, and of designing to marry Plau- 
tius^ a person descended from Augustus, and of 
making him emperor. A short time after, Pal- 
las, her favourite, together with Burrhus, were 
arraigned for a similar offence, and intending to 
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•et up Cornelias Sylla. These informations be- 
ing proved void of any foundation^ the informers 
were banished ; a punishment which was consi* 
dered as very inadequate to the greatness of their 
cKffeoces. ^_-.. — 

As Nero increased in years, his crimes seemed 
to increase in equal proportion. He now began 
to find a pleasure in running about the city by 
night, disguised like a slave. /in this vile habit 
lie entered taverns and brothels, attended by th^ 
lewd ministers of his pleasures, attempting the 
lives of such as opposed him, and frequently 
endangering his own. /in imitation of the em* 
perors example, numbers of profligate young 
men infested the streets likewise; so that every 
night the city was filled with tumult and disor- 
der. However, the people bore all these levities, 
which they- ascribed to the emperor's youth, with 
patience; having occasion every day to expe* 
rience his liberality, and having also been grati-* 
fied by the abolition of many of their taxes. 
The provinces also were no way affected by these 
riots ; for, except some disturbances on the side 
of the Parthians, which were soon suppressed^ 
they enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity. 

But those sensualities, which, for the four first 
years of his reign, produced but few disorders^ 
in the fifth became alarming. ' He first began to 
transgress the bounds of decency, by publicly . 
abandoning Octavia, his present wife, and then 
by taking Poppea^ the wife of bis favourite 
Otho, a womaQ jabore celebrated for her beauty 
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than her virtues. This was another grating cir*' 
cumstance to Agrippina, -who vainly used all 
her interest to disgrace Poppea, and reinstate 
herself in her son's lost favour. Historians as- 
sert^ that she even offered to satisfy his passions 
herself^ by an incestuous compliance ; and that^ 
had not Seneca interposed^ the son would have 
joined in the mother's crime. This, however, 
does not seem probable, since we find Poppea 
victoriousj soon after, in the contention of inter* 
ests; and at last impelling Nero to parricide, to 
satisfy her revenge. She began her arts by urg- 
ing him to divorce his present wife, and marry 
her : she reproached him as a pupil, who wanted 
not only power over others, but liberty to direct 
himself. She insinuated the dangerous designs 
of Agrippina ; and, by degrees, accustomed his 
mind to reflect upon parricide without horron. 
His cruelties against his mother began rather by 
several circumstances of petty malice, than by 
any downright injury. He encouraged several 
persons to tease her with litigious suits : he em- 
ployed some of the meanest of the people to sing 
satirical songs against her under her windows. 
At last, finding these ineffectual in breaking her 
spirit, he resolved on putting her to death. His 
first attempt was by poison ; but this, though 
twice repeated, proved ineffectual, as she had 
fortified her constitution against it by antidotes. 
This failing, a ship was contrived in so artificial 
a manner, as to fall to pieces in the water, on 
hoard of which she was invited to sail to the 
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eoasts of Calabria. However, this plot was as 
inefiectnal as the former: the mariners not being 
all apprised of the secret, disturbed each other's 
operations ; so that the ship not sinking as rea- 
dilj as was expected, Agrippin^ found means to 
continue swimming, till she was taken up by 
some trading vessels passing that way. Nero 
thus finding that all his machinations were dis- 
covered, resolved to throw off the mask, and put 
her openly to death without further delay. He 
therefore caused a report to be spread, that she 
had conspired against him ; and a poniard was 
dropped at his feet by one who pretended a 
command from Agrippina to assassinate him. In 
consequence of this, he applied to his governors, 
Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice how to 
act, and their assistance in ridding him of the 
object of his fears. Things were now come to 
such a crisis, that no middle way could be taken, 
and either Nero or Agrippina was to fall. Sene- 
ca, therefore, kept a profound silence; while 
Burrhus, with more resolution, refused to be the 
perpetrator of so great a crime ; alleging, that 
the army was entirely devoted to all the descend- 
ants of Caesar, and would never be brought to 
imbrue their hands in the. blood of any of his 
family. In this embarrassment, Anicetus, the 
contriver of the ship above-mentioned, offered 
his services, which Nero accepted with the 
greatest joy, crying out, *' that this was the first 
** moment he ever found himself an emperor.'* 
This freedman, therefore, taking with him a 
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hody of ftoUiers, snrroanded the hotute of .A^^Rp** 
]nBa, and then forced open ber doors. He fieacfe 
ieiaed upon 6yery slare he met, unti} he came 
near the chamber where Agrippina la^v lo the 
flieaD time Agrippina^ who strove to conceal 
ber conscidosness of Nero s designs, contiooed 
anxiously expecting the return of a messenger^ 
whom she had sent with an account of ber esM 
cape. Howerer, perceiving a sudden stiUness 
without, among the crowds that had, but a few 
momentis before, been loud in their congratula* 
tions> she asked the cause, and demanded of the 
slave who attended her, if her emissary were re- 
turned. While she yet continued speaking, the 
slave disappeared, and Anicetus entered the 
apartment, accompanied by two soldiers, ia 
wJM>se looks she read her fitte. She still, how- 
ever, preserved presence of mind sufficient to ask 
U>e came of their coming. ^' If/' cried she, 
«^ you come to enquire after my health, you may 
*^ inlorm the emperor that I am better ; but if 
** you come with any worse intention, yon alone, 
<< and not my son, must be guilty.'' To this the 
executioners made no reply, but one of them 
dashed his club at her head, which, nevertheless^ 
did not dispatch her. Now, therefore, finding 
that she was to expect no mercy, and seeing 
Anicetus draw his sword to stab her, she pre^ 
sented her bosom, crying out, ** Strike here, ibr 
« this place gave birth to a monster." The exe- 
cutioners having dispatched her with several 
wounds, left her dead on the co«ch, and went 
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to inform Nero of what they bad done./ Somt 
.historians say, that Nero came immediately to 
view tl^e body ; that he contiDiied to gase spoil 
k with pleasure, cooimending some parted and 
dispraising others; and ending bis horrid siir* 
Tey, by coolly observing, that he never thoaght 
his mother had been so handsome,. However 
this be, he vindicated his conduct next day to 
the senate, who not only excused^ but applauded 
bis impiety. 

All the mounds of virti:^ being thus brokea 
down, Nero now gave a loose to his appetitesy 
that were not only sordid, but inhuman. There 
seemed an odd contrast in his disposition j tat 
while he practised cruelties which were sufficient 
to make the mind shudder with horror, he was 
fond of those amusing arts that soften and refine 
the heart. He was particularly addictedy even 
from childhood, to music, and not tot^dly igno* 
rant of poetry. But chariot-driving was hisfn* 
vourite pursuit. He never missed the ^cnrcifes, 
when chariot^races were to be exhibited there ; 
appearing- at first privately, and soon after pub^ 
licly s till at last, his passion increasing, by in* 
dalgence, be was not content with being merely 
a spectator, but resolved to become one of the 
principal performers. His governors, however^ 
did all in their power to restrain this perverted 
ambition.; but finding him resolute, they en«- 
closed a space of ground iii the valley of the 
Vatican, where he first exhibited only to some 
chosen spectators, but shortly after invited 
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the whole town. The praises of his flattering 
subjects only stimulated him still more to these 
unbecoming pursuits ; so that he now resolved to 
assume a new character, and to appear as a 
singer upon the stage. 

His passion for music, as was observed, was 
no less natural to him than the former; but as 
it was less manly, so he endeavoured to defend 
it by the example of some of the most celebrated 
men, who practised it with the same fondness. 
He had been instructed in the principles of this 
art from his childhood; and, upon his advance- 
ment to the empire, he had put himself under the 
most celebrated masters. He patiently submit- 
ted to their instructions, and used all those me- 
thods which singers practise, either to mend the 
voice, or improve its volubility. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his assiduity, his voice was but a 
wretched one, being both feeble and unpleasant. 
However, he was resolved to produce it to the 
public, such as it was; for flattery, he knew, 
would supply every deficiency. His first public 
appearance was at games of his own institution, 
called Juveniles; where he advanced upon the ^"^ 
stage, tuning his instrument to his voice, with 
great appearance of skill. A group of tribunes 
and centurions attended behind him ; while his 
old governor, Burrhus, stood near his hopeful 
pupil, with indignation in his countenance, and 
praises on his lips. 

He was desirous also of becoming a poet ; but 
he was unwilling to undergo the pain of study. 
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which a proficiency in that art requires : he was 
desirous of being a poet ready-made. For this 
purpose, he got together several persons, who 
were considered as great wits at court, though but 
very little known as such to the public. These 
attended him with verses which they had com- 
posed at home, or which they blabbed out extem- 
poraneously ; and the whole of their composi- 
tions being tacked together, by his direction, was 
called a poem. Nor was he without his philoso* 
phers also : he took a pleasure in hearing their 
debates after supper ; but he heard them merely 
for his amusement. 

Furnished with such talents as these for giving 
pleasure, he was resolved to make the tour of his 
empire, and give the most public display of his 
abilities wherever he came. The place of his 
first exhibition, upon leaving Rome, was at 
Naples. The crowds there were so great, and the 
curiosity of the people so earnest in hearing him, 
that they did not perceive an earthquake that 
happened while he was singing. His desire of 
gaining the superiority over the other actors was 
truly ridiculous: he made interest with his judges, 
reviled his competitors, formed private factions to 
support him, all in imitation of those who got 
their livelihood upon the stage. While be con- 
tinued to perform, no man was permitted to de- 
part from the theatre, upon any pretence what- 
soever. Some were so fatigued with bearing him, 
that they leaped privately from the walls, or pre- 
tended to fall into fainting fits, in order to be 
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/ • 
carried out/ Nay, it is^^id, that severial w6men 

were delivered in the theatre/ Soldiers were 
placed in several parts, to observe the looks and 
gestures of the spectators, either to direct them 
where to point their applause, or to restrain their 
displeasurcj An old senator, named Vespasian^ 
happening to fall asleep upon one of these occa* 
sions, very narrowly escaped with his life. 

After being fatigued with the praises of bis 
countrymen, Nero resolved upon going over into 
Greece, to receive new theatrical honours. The 
occasion was this. The cities of Greece had made 
a law to send him musical crowns from all the 
gMtieU; and deputies were accordingly dispatohed 
with'tbis (to him) important embassy. As he one 
day entertained the deputies at his table in the 
mostmimptifous manner, and conversed with them 
with the utmost familiarity, they entreated to hear 
him sing. Upon his complying, the artful Greeks 
knew how to satisfy his vanity, by the exaggera- 
tion of their praise. They testified all the marks 
of extasy and rapture. Applauses so warm were 
peculiarly pleasing to Nero ; he could not refrain 
from crying out, that the Greeks alone were wor- 
thy to hear him ; and accordingly prepared, with- 
out delay, to go into Greece ; where he spent the 
whole year ensuing. In this journey, his retinue 
resembled an army in number; but it was only 
composed of singers, dancers, tailors, and other 
attendants upon the theatre. He passed over all 
Greece, and exhibited at all their games, which he 
ordered to be celebrated in one year. At the 
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Olympic games he resolved to shew tlm people 
something extraordinary ; wherefore^ he drove a 
chariot with ten horses: but he succeeded most 
wretchedly ; for, being unable to sustain the vio* 
leoce af the motion, he was thrown from his seat. 
The spectators, however, gave him their unani** 
mous applause, and he wascrowned as conqueror* 
In this manner he obtained the prieeat tbelsthmi^ . 
An, Pythian, and Nemean games, ' The Ghreeki 
were not sparing of their crowns ; he obtained 
eighteen hundred of them. An unfbrtunate siftgef 
happened to oppose him oq one of chese occ»« 
sions ; and exerted all the powers of hiS" srty 
which it appears was prodigious : but his sedkns 
to have been a better singei' that) a polidciati ; for 
Nero ordered him to be killed on the spet« 
Upon bis return froni Greece, h^ entered Naples 
through a breach in the walls of the city^ as was 
customary with those who were conquerors 'hi 
the Olympic games. But ail the splendor of'' 
bis return was reserved for his entry into Rome^ 
There he appeared seated in the chariot of Aa« 
gustus, dressed in robes of purple, atid drowned 
with wild olive, which was the Olycnpic garland* 
He bore in his hand the Pythian crown ; and had 
eighteen hundred niore carried before him. Be- 
side him sat one Diodoras, a mtilsician ; and 
behind him followed a band of singers, as nu* 
merous as a legion, who sung iti faf»oar of hii 
victories. The senate, the icnights, and the « 
people, attended this puerile pageant, filling the 
air with their acclamations. The whole eity waa 
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illaminated ; every street smoked with incense ; 
wherever he passed, victirtis were slain ; the pave- 
ment wa^ strewed with saffron ; while garlands 
of flowers, ribbons, fowls, and pasties (for so we 
are told), were showered down upon him 'from 
the windows as he passed along. So many 
honours only inflamed his desire of acquiring 
new; he at last began to take lessons in wrestling, 
willing to imitate Hercules in strength, as he had 
rivalled Apollo in activity. He also caused a lion 
of pasteboard to be made with great art, against 
which he undauntedly appeared in the theatre^ 
and struck it down with a blow of his club. 

But it h^ been happy for mankind had he 
confined himself to these puerilities; and, con- 
tented with being contemptible, sought not to 
become formidable also. His cruelties even out- 
did all his other extravagancies. A complete 
list of those would exceed the limits of the pre- 
sent work ; and would present the reader with 
a hideous repetition of suspicions without cause, 
and. punishments without mercy. Soon after 
the death of Agrippina^ he ordered Domitia, his 
aunt, to be poisoned. Some say, that finrrhus, 
who died shortly after, was served in the same 
A. D. manner. Rebellius Plancus, together 
63. with PaUas, Agrippina's favourite, were 
about this time put to death ; the former, for being 
of the Cssacean family ; the latter, for being rich. 
Octavia^ his wife, was divorced; and likewise 
put to death : and Poppea made empress in her 
place. Sylla, and Torquatus Syllanus, with 
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many others, either fell by the executionier, or 
gave themselves a voluntary death./'' 

He seemed even studious of finding^ out plea* 
sures as well as crimes against nature. Being 
attired in the habit of a woman, and covered 
with a yellow veil like a bride; he was wedded to 
one of his abominable companions, called Pytha* 
goras, and again to his freedman Doriphorus. 
On the other hand, that he might be every way 
detestable, he became the husband of a youth 
named Sporus, whom he had previously de- 
prived of the marks of virility. .With this pre- 
posterous bride, decked out in all the emaments 
of an empress, he went to all public places: they 
always rode together in his chariot; and he 
scrupled not to treat him as a woman, in the 
sight of the wondering multitude. However, 
though he escaped their anger, he did not 
fail to incur their ridicule. It was observed; 
upon one of these occasions, that the world had 
been happy if the emperor's father had been mar- 
ried only to such a spouse. But he little regard- 
ed wh^t the wiser part of mankind thought of 
him^^ He was often heard to observe, that he 
bad rather be hated than loved. When one hap-* 
pened to say in his presence, that the world 
might be burnt when he was dead : ^^ Nay," re-i 
plied Nero, " let it be burnt while I am living." 
In fact, a great part of the city of Rome was 
consumed by fire shortly aflter : and most histo- 
rians ascribe the conflagration to him. It is sai^, 
that he stood upon a high tower, during the 
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oontinuance of the flames, enjoying tue sights 
and repeating, in a player's habit, and in a thea- 
trical manner, some verses upon the destruction 
of Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this 
occasion, none were permitted to lend any assist* 
ance towards extinguishing the flames; and 
several persons were seen setting fire to the 
houses, alleging, that they had orders for so 
doiag. However this be, the emperor used every 
art to throw the odium of so detestable an action 
from himself, and to fix it upon the Chri^iaas^ 
who were at that time gaining ground in Rome. 
Nothing could be more dreadful than the perse* 
cutton raised agaiwttfaem upon this fiUseaccusa- 
tion* Some were covered with the sidns of wild 
beasts; and, in that figure, devoured by dogs. 
Some were crucified; and others burnt alive. 
^ When the day was not sufiieianC for their tor- 
*^ tures, the flames in which they perished," saya 
Tacitus, ^ served to iUnminaAe the nighty" wh^ 
NeiiD, dmssed in the habit of a charioteer, regaled 
iammdf with their tortures from his gaidens; and 
entertained the people, at one time with their 
aufferiegs, at another with the games of tbe 
ciicns. In this perseeutioa, St. Paul was be« 
beaded; and St. Peter was cmcified with bit 
head downwards; which death he chose, «6 being 
nuMne disbonourable than that of his divine master. 
The telMinian inonater, conscious of being x 
spspedad of burning the city, in order to free ^ 
biiMeif from the acaodal, took gieat eane to w- v 
aAfy it with even goeater beauty than l^fiMe. ^ 
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But he set no bounds to the magnificenee urith 
.which bis own palace^ which had shared in the 
conflagration, was rebuilt. It now received the 
name of the golden palace, from the rich mate- 
rials of which it was composed ; as all the apart*^ 
ments were adorned with the richest metals and 
the most precious jewels. The principal hall 
was circular, and the ceiling moveable, and went 
round in imitation of the heavenly motions^ 
The extent of the palace was not less amazing 
than its beauty. It was so large as to contain 
within its walls, lakes, parks, and vineyards^ 
The entrance was spacious enough to receive a 
colassal statue of the emperor, a hundred and 
twenty feet high. In short, nothing, either be* 
fore or since, ever equalled the magnificence or 
richness of this structure. Nero, however, when 
it was finished, only said coolly, that he Was now 
lodged like a man. But he did not seem to re- 
gard the extortions and exactions in alt the pro- 
vinces, which were made to support this style of 
expence. The oppression ,and the misery of 
mankind seemed to be his pleasure, and he was 
every day contented to feast upon the desolation 
of a province fit a single meaL 

Hitherto, however, the citizens of Rome 
seemed comparatively exempted from his cruel- 
ties, which chiefly fell upon strangers and bis 
neariest connections. A conspiracy* formed 
against him by Piso, a man of great power and 
integrity^ which was prematurely discovered, 
opened a new train of suspicions that destroyed 
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vany <^ the principal families in Rome. Tbia 
conspiracy, in which several of the chief men of 
the city were concerned, was first discovered by 
the indiscreet zeal of a woman, named Epicharis^ 
who, by some means, now unknown, had been let 
into the plot, which she revealed to Volnsius, a 
tribune, in order to prevail upon him to be an 
accomplice. Volusius, instead of coming into 
her design, went and discovered what he had 
learnt to Nero, who immediately put Epicharis 
into prison. Soon after, a freedman belonging to 
Scttvinus, one of the accomplices, made a far» 
ther discovery. The conspirators were examined 
apart, and as their testimonies differed, they were 
put to the torture. Natalis was the first who 
made a confession of his own guilt, and that of 
many others. Scasvinus gave a IL^t of the con* 
spirators still more ample. Lucan, the poet, was 
amongst the number, and be, like the rest, in 
order to save himself, still farther enlarged the 
catalogue, naming, among others, Attilia, his own 
mother. Epicharis was now, therefore, again 
called upon and put to the torture ; but her for« 
titude was proof against all the tyrant's cruelty; 
neither scourging, nor burning, nor all the midi- 
cious methods used by the executioners^ could ex- 
tort the smallest confession. She was, therefore^ 
remanded to prison^ with orders to have her tor« 
tures renewed the day following. In the mean 
time, she found an opportunity of strangling her- 
self with her handkerchief, by hanging it against 
the back of her chair. It need scarcely be asked» 
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whether the rest of the conspirators were put ta 
death under such a prince as Nero, whose daily 
custom was to condemn even the innocent. Piso> 
LateranuS) Fennius Ruflis, Subrius Flavius, Sul* 
picitts Asper, Vesttnus the consul, and numbers- 
less others, were all executed without mercy. But 
the two most remarkable personages who fell on 
this occasion were Seneca the philosopher, and 
Lucan the poet, who was his nephew. It is not 
certainly known, whether Seneca was really con* 
cerned in this conspiracy or not. This great man 
had for some time perceived the outrageous con* 
duct of his pupil, and finding himself incapable 
of controlling his savage disposition, had retired 
from court into solitude and privacy. However^ 
his retreat did not now protect him; for Nero, 
either having real testimony against him, or else 
hating him for his virtues, sent a tribune inform* 
ing him that he was suspected as an accomplice. 
The tribune found the philosopher at table Vith 
Paulina, his wife, and informing him of his busi- 
ness, Seneca replied without any emotion, that 
his welfare depended upon no man ; that he had 
nevek* been accustomed to indulge the errors of the 
emperor, and would not do it now. When this 
answer was brought back to Nero, he demanded 
whether Seneca seemed afraid to die ; the tribune 
replying that he did not appear in the least terri- 
fied; ** Then go to him again," cried the emperor^ 
** and give Ijim my orders to die." This tribune 
was himself one of the conspirators ; so that, in- 
stead of immediately returning, he went to ask 
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the opinion of Fennius Rufus, his commdndeF, 
whether he should obey. Upon Fennius's ad* 
vising him to do it, he sent a centurion to Seneca, 
signifying that it was the emperor's pleasure that 
he should die. Upon receiving this fatal com- 
mand, Seneca seemed no way discomposed, but 
called for his will, in order to make some additions 
to it in favour of some friends that were then with 
him. This favour, however, the centurion re- 
fused to grant him ; upon which Seneca, turn- 
ing to his friends, << Since then," cried he^ << I am 
*^ not permitted to leave you any other maib of 
<* my affection, at least I leave you one legacy 
*^ more precious than all the rest — my example/' 
Then comforting their distress, and embracing his 
wife, the memory of her past affection seemed to 
melt him into tears. However, no way unmind- 
ful of Wi^ constancy, he endeavoured to console 
her for his loss, and exhort her to a life (rf* perse- 
vering virtue. But she seemed resolved on not 
surviving him, and pressed her request to die with 
him so earnestly, that Seneca, who had long look- 
ed upon death as a benefit, at last gave hi$ con- 
sent, and the veins of both their arms were open- 
ed at the same time. As Seneca was old, and 
much enfeebled by the austerities of his life, the 
blood flowed but slowly, so that he caused the 
veins of his legs and thighs to be opened also. 
His pains were long and violent, but they were 
not capable of repressing his fortitude or his elo- 
quence. He dictated a discourse to two secreta- 
ries, which was read with great avidity after his 
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death by the people^ but which has since pe- 
rished in the wreck of time. His agonies being 
now drawn out to a great lengthy he at last de- 
manded poison from his physician ; but this also 
failed of its effect, his body being already ex« 
hausted, and incapable of exciting its operation. 
He was from this carried into a warm bath, 
which only served to prolong his end ; at length, 
therefore, he was put into a dry stove, the war 
pour of which quickly dispatched him. «In the 
mean time, his wife Paulina, having fallen into a 
swoon with the loss of blood, had her arms bound 
up by her domestics, and by this means survived 
her husband for some years; but by her conduct 
during the rest of her life, she seemed always 
mindful of her own love and his example. 

The death of Lucan was not less remarkable. 
The veins of his arms being opened, after he h|ul_ 
lost a great quantity of blood, perceiving his 
hands and legs already dead, while the vital parts 
still continued warm and vigorous, he called to 
mind a description in his own poem of the Phar- 
salia, of a person dying in similar circumstances, 
and expired while he was repeating that beautiful 
passage : — 

Nee sicut vulnere sanguis 
.Emicuit letituS. Ruptis cadit undique venis 
— — pars ultima trunci. 
Tradidit in cetum vacuos vitalibus artus, 
At tumidus qua pulmo jacet, qua viscera fervent 
HsBserunt ibi fata diu : luctataque multum 
Hac cum parte, viri vis omnia membra tulerunt. 
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In this manner was the whole city filled with 
slaughter and frightful instances of treachery. 
No master was secure from the vengeance of his 
slaves, nor even parents from the baser attempts 
6f their children. Not only throughout Rome^ 
but the whole country round, bodies of soldiers 
were seen in pursuit of the suspected and the 
guilty. Whole crowds of wretches, loaded with 
chains, were led every day to ' the gates of the 
palace, to wait -their sentence from the tyrant's 
own lips. He always presided at the torture in 
person, attended by Tigellinus, captain of the 
guard, who, from being the most abandoned man 
in Rome, was now become his principal minister 
and favourite. 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better 
situation than the capital city. The example of 
the tyrant seemed to influence his governors, who 
gave instances not only of their rapacity, but their 
cruelty, in every part of the empire. In the 
seventh year of his reign, the Britons revolted 
under the conduct of their queeioi Boadicea. 
Paulinus, the Roman general, being at that time 
employed with part of the legions in expelling the 
Druids from the isle of Anglesey, his lieutenants^ 
in his absence, committed such barbarities as were 
intolerable to the inhabitants. Boalflicea, queen of 
thelceni, was treated with peculiar indignity,be«» 
ing condeipned to be scourged, and her daughters 
deflowered by the soldiery. In revenge^ there* 
fore, at the head of a numerous army, she fell 
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upon the Romaic where?er tbej were unpro* 
yid€d» took their castles^ destro3red tihe chief seats 
of their power at London and Verulaniy aod so 
great was her fuiy, that seventy thousand Romans 
perished in this revolt. Bot the Roman generisi 
soon after revenged his counArjmen hy a great 
and decisive battle, in which eighty thousand 
Britons are said to have perished; and Boadicea 
herself, rather than fall into the hands of the 
enraged victor, pnt an end to her li£s by pofison. 
By this remarkable defeat, the Britons ever after, 
^ring the continuafee of the Romans among 
them, lost not only all hopes, bot even all di^UFa 
of freedom. 

A war waa also carried on against the Par* 

thiauB, for the greatest part of this reign, con- 

dneted by Corbulo ; who, after many successes, 

had dispossessed Tiridates, and settled Tigraaesia 

Armenia in his room. Tiridtttes^ howeyer, was 

soon after restored by an invasion of the Parthisms 

into diat country ; but being once more opposed 

by Corbnlo^ the Romans and Parthians came te 

an agreement that Tiridates should continue to 

govern Armenia, upon condition that be shonld 

hj down his cretwn at the feet of the emperor^s 

statue, and receive it as coming from bim-$ all 

which he shortly after performed :— *a ceremony, 

however, which Nero desired to have repeated ie 

his person ; wherefore, by letters and promise^ 

he invited Tiridates to Rome, granting him the 

most magnificent supplies for his journey. Nero 

attended his arrival with very sumptuous prepa^ 
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rations. He received him seated on a throDe, 
accompanied by the senate standing round bim^ 
and the whole army drawn out witli all imagina* 
ble splendor. Tiridates ascended the throne 
with great reverence, and, approaching the 
emperor, fell down at his feet, and, in the most 
abject terms, acknowledged himself his slave. 
Nero raised him up, telling hin^ with equal arro* 
gance, that he did well, and that by his submission 
he bad gained a kingdom which his ancestors 
could never acquire by their arms. He then 
placed the crown on his head; and, after the most 
costly ceremonies and entertainments, he was sent 
back to Armenia with incredible sums of money 
to defray the expences of his return. 

In the twelfth year of this emperor's reign, the 
Jews also revolted, having been severely pp* 
pressed by the Roman governors. It is said 
that Florus, in particular, was arrived at that 
degree of tyranny, that by public proclamation 
he gave permission to plunder the country, pro-> 
rided he received half the spoil. These oppres- 
sions drew such a train of calamities after them» 
that the sufierings of all other nations were slight 
in comparison to what this devoted people after*** 
wards endured. I shall mention them more at 
length in the reign of Vespasian, in which, as 
Christ had prophesied, they came to a com* 
pletion. -_. . 

In the mean time, Nero proceeded in his 
cruelties at Rome with unabated seventy. 
Rttfius Crispinus> and Anna&us Mella, the brother 
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of Seneca^were destroyed upon slight suspicions. 
The death of Petronius about this time is u. c. 
too remarkable to bepasi^ over in silence. 817* 
This person, whom many modern histo- a. d. 
rians suppose to be the author of a work of 66. 
no great merit, entitled. Satyricon, which is stiO 
remaining, was an Epicurean, both in principle 
and practice* In so luxurious a court as that 
of Nero, he was particularly noted for his refine- 
ments in luxury. He was by no means a low 
sensual debauchee, but chiefly remarkable* for _ 
giving the most studied attempts in wit an air of" 
the most elegant simplicity. Nero had chosen . 
him among the number of his dependants, as the 
arbiterof his pleasures; an office which Tigellinus 
resolved to enjoy solely to himself, and therefore 
resolved upon his destruction. He was accused 
accordingly of being privy to Piso's conspiracy^ 
and committed to prison. JPetronius could not en^ 
dure the.anxiety of suspense, wherefore he resolv- 
ed upon putting himself to death -, which he per- 
formed in a manner entirely similar to that in 
which he had lived. He caused his veins to be 
opened, and then closed, and again opened at in- 
tervals; and with the utmostcheerfulnessand tran-* 
quillity conversed with his friends, not upon max- 
ims of philosophy or grave subjects, but upon such 
topicsashadamused his gayest revels. He listened 
while they recited the lightest poems; and by no 
action, no word, nor circumstance, shewed the per- 
plexity of a dying person. Shortly after him, JNfu- 
PitcinsThermuB was put todeat^, as likewise Ba- 
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rea Soranus^ and Peteus Tbrasea. The destfoying 
the twa last, Tacitas calls an attack upcm Tirtue 
itself. Tbrasea died in the midst of hia friends 
and philosophers, conversing and reasoning on 
the nature of the souL His wife, who was the 
daughter of the celebrated Arria, was desirous 
oi following her mother's example, but he dis* 
fuaded her from it. The deatli of the valiant 
Corbulo, who had gained . Nero so many tic* 
tories over the Parthians, followed next. Nor 
4id the empress Poppea herself escape*/ whom, 
in a fit of anger, he kicked when she was preg* 
nant, by which she miscarried and died, y At 
length, human nature grew weary of bearing 
ber persecutor; and the whole world seemed to 
rouse, as if by common consent, to rid the earth 
of a monster. 

The inbced dirtempers of the empire, wbtch 
had been contracted under the d^estable govern- 
ment of four succeeding princes, new began to 
discover themselves in their fiirious effects, and 
there appeared a general revolutioa in all the 
provinces. - 

The first appeared in Gaul, under Juiim Via-^ 
dex, who commanded the legions there, and pnb* 
liely protested against the tyrannical gpvem- 
ment of Nero. He appeared to have no other 
motive for this revolt than that of freeing the 
world from an oppressor ; for when it wus told 
him that Nero had set a reward upon his bead of 
ten millions of sesterces, he made this gallant 
answer : '^ Whoever brings me Neio'shead, shall, - 
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*< if he pleases* have mine." Bat» still more 

to sbiew he was not actuated by motives of pri* 

yate ambition, he proclaimed Sergius Galba 

emperor, and invited him to join in the revolt 

Sergius Qalba, who was at that time governor of 

Spain, was equally remarkable for his wisdom 

i|^ peace and his courage in war. But as M 

talents under corrupt princes are dangerous, he 

for some years had seemed willing to court ob* 

8curity» giving himself up* to an inactive life, 

and avoiding all opportunities of signalizing his 

valour. He now, therefore, either through the 

caution attending old age, or from a total want 

of ambition, appeared little inclined to join with 

Vindex, and continued for* some time to delibe* 

rate with his friends on the part he should take. 

In the mean time, Nero, who had been ap« 

prised of the proceedings against him in Gaul„ 

appeared totally regardless of the danger, pri* 

vately flattering himself that the suppression of 

this revolt would give him an opportunity of 

fresh confiscat;ions. He appeared, therefore, at 

the theatre as usual, and seemed to interest himself 

aa warmly in the contests there, as if he had totally 

forgot that there was a contention for his empire. 

Being then at Naples, he excused himself in his 

letters to the senate for not immediately coaei^ 

iag to Rome^ as he was detained by a hoarseness 

which he was afraid to increase. The care of 

his voice was still uppermost in* his mind, and 

nothing seemed to give him greater uneasiness 

than that Vindex in his manifestoes should call 
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him a miserable musician. He frequently asked 
those about him, whether it was possible one who 
had studied the art sq long and carefully as be 
had done, should be the bungler be was repre- 
sented by Vindex. 

The circumstances of the revolt growing more 
formidable every hour, Nero returned to Rome 
with a mixture of hope, exultation, and revenge. 
Observing an ancient monument by the way 
side, on which were the statues of a Roman 
knight overcoming a Gaulish soldier ; he looked 
upon this as a favourable omen, and was trans* 
ported with pleasure at the adventure. Upon 
entering the city, he convened a few of his crea* 
tures among the senate, and entertained them, 
not by deliberations upon the state of his affSurs, 
but by shewing them some musical instruments 
that were to be played upon by water. He ex* 
plained to them their mechanism, their advan* 
tages and defects, adding with an ironical air, 
<< that he hoped, with Vindex's permission, to 
^ exhibit this instrument upon the theatre." 

The actual revolt of Galba, the news of which 
arrived soon after, affected him in a yery different 
manner. The reputation of that general was 
such, that from the moment he declared against 
him, Nero considered himself as undone. He 
received the account as he was at supper, and, 
instantly struck with terror, overturned the table 
with his foot, breaking two crystal vases of im- 
mense value. He then fell into a swoon, from 
which when he recovered, he tore his clothes^ 
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and struck his head, crying out, ^* that he was 
'^ utterly undone/' It was then that he began to 
meditate slaughters more extensive than be yet 
had committed, and tortures yet untried. He 
was resolved to massacre all the governors of 
provinces, to destroy all exiles, and to murder all 
the Gaulsin Rome, as apunishment forthe treach* 
ery of their countrymen. In short, in the wild- 
ness of his rage, he thought of poisoning the 
whole senate, of burning the city, and turning 
the lions, kept for the purposes of the theatre, 
out upon the people. These designs being im* 
practicable, he resolved at last to face the dan* 
ger in person. But his very preparations served 
to mark the infatuation of his mind. His princi-' 
pal care was', to provide waggons for the conve* 
nient carriage of his musical instruments; and to 
dress put his concubines like Amazons,^ with 
whom he intended to face the enemy. He also 
made a resolution, that if became off with safety 
and empire, he. would appear again upon the 
theatre with the lute and the water-music, and 
would equip himself as a pantomime^ 

While Nero was thus frivolously employed, 
the revolt became general. Not only the armies 
in Spain and Gaul, but also the legions in Ger« 
many, Africa, and Lusitania, declared against 
him. . Virginius Rufus alone, who commanded 
an army on the Upper Rhine, for a while con- 
tinued in suspense: during which, his force, 
without his permission, failing upon the Gauls, 
routed them with great slaughter, and Vindex 
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slew himself. But this ill success no way ad- 
vanced the interests of Nero; he was so detested 
by the whole empire, that he could find none of 
the armies faithful to each other* He therefore 
called for Locusto to furnish him with poison ^ 
and thus prepared for the worst, he retired to the 
Servilian gardens, with a resolution of flying into 
Egypt He accordingly dispatched the freed- 
men in whom he had the most confidence, to 
prepare a fleet at Ostia ; and, in the mean while» 
sounded in person the tribunes and centurions 
of the guard, to know if they were willing to 
share his fortunes. These all excused themselretf 
imder divers pretexts. One of them had the 
boldness to answer him, by part of a line from 
Virgil: " Usque adeonemiserume^st mart: Is death 
^* then such a misfortune ?" Thus destitute of 
every resource, all the expedients that cowardice^ 
revenge, or terror could produce, took place in his 
mind by turns. He, at one time, resolved to take 
refuge among the Parthians ; at another, to de-* 
liver himself up to the mercy of the insurgents r 
one while, he determined to mount the rostrum^ 
to ask pardon for what was past, and to conclude . 
with a promise of amendment for the future. 
With these gloomy deliberations he went to bed, 
but waking about midnight, he was surprised to 
find his guards had left him. The praetorian sol- 
diers, in fact, having been corrupted by their 
commander, had retired to their camp, and pro* 
claimed Galba emperor. Nero immediately sent 
for his friends, te deliberate upon his present ext-* 
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geace^ but his friends also forsook hint; eren 
Tigellinns himself, the creature of his benefits 
and the partaker of his guilt, had gone over to 
Galbo. He went in person from house to 
house, but all the doors were shut against him, 
and none were found to answer his enquiries. 
While he was pursuing this enquiry, his very 
domestics followed the general defection; and» 
having plundered his apartment, escaped differ* 
ent ways. Being now reduced to a state of des« 
peration, he desired that one of his favourite 
gladiatoiis might come and dispatch him; but 
even in this request there was none found to obey. 
** Alas!" cried he, "have I neither friend nor 
'^ enemy?" And then running desperately forth, 
seemed resolved to plunge headlong into the 
Tiber. But just then his courage beginning to 
fail him, he ma^e a sudden stop, as if willing to 
recollect his reason, and asked for some secret 
place, where he might re-assume his courage, 
and meet death with becoming fortitude. In this 
distress, Phaon, one of his freedmen, <^ered hint 
his country-house, about four miles distant, where 
he might for some time remain concealed. Nero 
accepted his offer; and, half dressed as he was, 
with his head covered, and hiding his face with 
his handkerchief, he mounted on horse»back, at- 
tended by four of his domestics, of whom the 
wretched Sporus was one. His journey, though 
short, was crowded with adventures. An earth* 
quake gave him the first alarm* The lightning 
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from heaven next flashed in his face. RoutKi 
him he heard nothing but confused noises from 
the camp» and the cries of the soldiers, imprecate 
ing a thousand evils'upon his herd. A passenger^ 
meeting him on the way, cried, "There go men 
^* in pursuit of Nero." Another asked him, if 
there was any news of Nero in the city. His 
horse taking fright at a dead body that lay near 
the road, he dropped his handkerchief, and a sol- 
dier who was near, addressed him by name. He 
now, therefore, quitted his horse, and forsaking 
the highway, entened a thicket, that led towards 
the back part of Phaon's house, through which 
he crept, making the best of bis way among the 
reeds and brambles with which the place was 
overgrown. When he was arrived at the back 
part of the house, while he was waiting till there 
should be a breach made in* the wall, he took up 
some water in the hollow of his hands from a 
pool to drink i saying, " These are the delicacies 
^* of Nero." When the hole was made large 
enough to admit him, he crept in upon all foiirsj 
and took a short repose upon a wretched pallet 
that had been prepared for his reception. Being 
pressed by hunger, he demanded somewhat to 
eat ; they brought him a piece of brown bread, 
which he refused; but drank a little water. 
During ttlis interval, the senate finding the pra&* 
torian guards had taken part with Galba, de-* 
clared him emperor, and condemned Nero to die 
more majoriim; that is, according to the rigour 
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of the ancient laws. These dreadful tidings were 
quickly brought by one of Pbaon's slaves from 
the city, while Nero yet continued lingering be- 
tween his hopes and his fears. At one time, 
this most wretched of all mankind, was employ^ 
ed in providing stones for his tomb;, at another, 
in preparing wood and water for his funeral; 
now repeating verses expressive of the horrors 
of his mind ; again giving vent to his tears, and 
crying out, " What an artist is the world likely 
" to. lose!" When he was told of the resolution 
of the senate against him, he asked the messenger 
what was meant, by being punished according 
to the rigour of the ancient laws ? To this he 
was answered, that the criminal was to be strip- 
ped naked, his head was to be fixed in a pillory, 
and in that posture he was to be scourged to 
death. Nero was so terrified at this, that he 
seized two poniards, which he had brought with 
bim, and examining their points, returned them 
to their sheaths, pretending, that the fatal ma-^ 
ment was not yet arrived. He then desired ^ 
Sporus to begin the lamentations which were 
used at funerals ; he next entreated that some one 
of his attendants would die, to give him courage 
by his example; and afterwards began to re- 
proach his own cowardice, crying out, << Does 
" this become Nero ? Is this trifling well timed ? 
" No, no, let me be courageous." In fact, he 
had no time to spare, for the soldiers who had 
been sent in pursuit of bim, were just then ap* 
proaching the house: wherefore, hearing the 
Vol. II. Q 
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loiind of the horses' feet, he set a dag^r to hia 
throat, with which, by the assistance of Epaphro* 
ditus, his freedman and secretary, he gave him* 
self a monal wound. However, he was not yet 
quite dead, when one of the centurions entering 
the room, and pretending he came to his relief^ 
attempted to stop the blood with his cloak. But 
Nero, regarding him with a stern countenance^ 
said, " It is now too late. — Is this your fidelity ?•* 
Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and firightfuUy 
staring, he expired, even in death a ghastly spec- 
tacle of innoxious tyranny. 

Little need be said concerning the character 
of a monarch, whose very name is become a term 
of reproach to all bad princes. His natural dis* 
position was extremely bad, but it was rendered 
still more detestable by flattery. All orders of 
men were at this time so depraved, that- each 
seemed eager to contend which should be most 
instrumental in pushing him on to his excestes^ 
and applauding him when he had committed 
them. It must be a strong mind, that being 
assaulted thus on every side, can stand Qnsbakeii» 
and trace out for itself the track of undeviatiog 
virtue. Thus much, I think, we may say of this 
most wretched man, notwithstanding the concurr 
rent reproach of all historians, that through the 
greatest part of his reign, he himself seemed igno- 
rant of his being a tyrant. 

He reigned thirteen years, seven months, and 
twenty-eight days, and died in the thirty* 
year of his age. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Sergius Galba^ the Seventh Emperor qfBame. 

The reioicings at Rame upon Nero's xj. c. 
death, were as great as those upon his 821. 
accession. All persons came rnnning iqto a. v. 
the streets to congratulate each other upon 69* 
the death of the tyrant, dressed in the manner of 
dares who had been just set free. 

Galba was seventy-two years old when he was 
dedared emperor, and was then in Spain with 
his legions. However, he soon found ^that his 
being raised to the throne, was Wt an inlet to 
new disquietudes. His first embarrassment arosie 
from a disorder in his own army ; for, upon his 
approaching the camp, one of the wings of his 
horse, repenting of their choice, prepared to re- 
ro\t, and he found it no easy matter to reconcile 
them to their duty. He also nari'owly escaped 
assassination from some slaves, who were pre- 
sented to him by one of Nero's freedmen with 
that intent. The death of Vindex also served 
not a little to add to his disquietudes ; so that, 
upon his very entrance into empire, he had 
some thoughts of putting an end to his own life. 
But hearing from Rome that Nero was dead, 
and tke empire transferred to him, he immedi- 
tttdy assumed the tikl^ and ensigns of command. 
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In his journey towards Rome he was met by 
Rufiis Virginius, who finding the senate had de* 
creed him the government, came to yield him 
obedience. This general had more than once 
refused the empire himself, which was offel^ 
him by the soldiers, alleging, that the senate 
alone had the disposal of it ; and from them only- 
he would accept the honour. Shortly after this, 
many of those who were most notorious during 
• the last reign, and who attempted to disturb the 
present, were cut off. Among these were Nym» 
phidius Sabinus, prasfect of the praetorian guards 
at Rome; Fonteius Capito, lieutenant in Ger- 
many; and Clodius Macer, proconsul in Africa. 

Galba having been brought to the empire by 
mean^ of his army, was, at the same time, will* 
ing to suppress their power to commit any fu* 
ture disturbance. His first approach to Rome 
was attended with one of those rigorous strokes 
of justice which ought rather to be defended 
than imitated. A body of mariners, whom Nero 
had taken from the oar and enlisted among the 
legions, went to meet Galba three miles Irom 
the city, and with loud importunities demanded 
a confirmation of what his predecessor had done 
in their favour. Galba, who was rigidly attached 
to the ancient discipline, deferred their request 
to another time. But they, considering this de« 
lay as equivalent to an absolute denial, insisted 
upon their request in a very disrespectful man-* 
ner; and even some of them had. recourse to 
arms: whereupon Galba ordered a body of horse 
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attending him to ride in among them, and thus 
killed seven thousand of them ; but not content 
with this punishment, he afterwards ordered them 
to be decimated. Their insolence demanded cor-' 
rectidn, but such extensive punishments deviat* 
ed into cruelty. His next step to curb the inso« 
lence of the soSdiers, was his discharging the 
German cohort, which had been established by 
the former emperors as a guard to their persons. 
Those he sent home to their own country unre* 
warded, pretending they were disaffected to his 
person. 

He seemed to have two other objects also in 
view : namely, to punish those vices which had 
come to an enormous height in the last reign, 
with the strictest severity ; and to replenish the 
exchequer, which had been quite drained by the> 
prodigality of his predecessors. These attempts 
only brought on him the imputation of severity 
and avarice ; the state was too much corrupted 
to admit of such an immediate transition from 
vice to virtue, as this worthy but weak politi- 
cian attempted to effect. The people had long 
been maintained in sloth and luxury by the 
prodigality of the former emperors, and could 
not think of> being obliged to seek for new 
means of subsistence, or retrench their superflui- 
ties. They began, therefore, ta satirize the old 
man, and turn the simplicity of his manners into 
ridicule. Among the marks of avarice recorded 
of him, he is said to have groaned upon having 
an expensive soup served up to his table i be is 
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said to have presented to his steward^ for hit 
fidelity, a plate of beans ; a famoas player upon 
the flate, named Canus, having greatly delighted 
him, it is reported that he drew out his purse 
and gave him five pence, telling him that it 
was private and not public money. By such 
iUr judged frugalities, at such a time, Galba be^ 
gan to -lose his popularity ; and he who before 
his accession was esteemed by all, now being 
become emperor, was considered with ridicule 
and contempt. 

But there are some circumstances of avarice 
alleged against him, less equivocal than those 
tri&ing ones already mentioned. Shortly after 
his coming to Rome, the people were presented 
with a most grateful spectacle ; which was that 
of Locusto^ Elius, Polycletus, Patronius, and Pe- 
tinus, all the bloody ministers of Nero's cruelty, 
drawn in fetters through the city and publicly 
executed. But Tigellinns, the-taiost notorious 
offender of all, was not there. This crafty riU 
• lain had taken care for his own safety by the 
lai^ness of his bribes ; and though the people 
cried out for vengeance against him at the the- 
atre and the circus, yet the emperor granted 
him his life and pardon. Helotus, the eunuch, 
also, who had, been the instrument of poisoning 
Claudius, escaped, and owed his safety to the 
prefer appUcation of his wealth. 

This collusion, however, was owing rather to 
the avarice of Galba's favourites than to his; for, 
whether from the infirmity of age^ or the rnnlti* 
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plicity of business^ he now snfitred himself to bje 
entirely governed bj three favourites ; whoj be* 
ing eoiuinually in his presence^ were commonly 
styled his masters. These were, Titns Venins, 
who had been his lieutenant in Spain, a man of 
insatiable avarice; Caius Laco, whom he had 
made prasfect of the praBtorian bands^; and Icdus, 
bis freedman, who aspired at the highest com- 
mand in the equestrian order. These three, very 
different in their dispositions, influenced the em- 
peror to opposite pursuits; and only agreed in 
ope point, that of abusing his confidence. Thu8> 
by the inequality of his conduct, he became des- 
picable to his subjects; at one time, shewing 
himself severe and frugal ; at another, remiss and 
prodigal; condemning some illustrious persons 
without any hearing, and pardoning others 
though guilty : in short, nothing was done but 
by the mediation of these favourites ; all offices 
were venal, and all punishments redeemable by 
ttioney. 

A£^irs were in this unsettled posture at Rome, 
while the provinces were yet in a worse condi* 
tion. The success of the anny in Spain in 
choosing an emperor, induced the legions in 
other parts to wish for a similar opportunity. 
Accordingly, many seditions were kindled, and 
several factions promoted in different parts of the 
empire, but particularly in Gennany. There 
were then, in that province, two Roman armies ; 
Ake one, which had lately attempted to make 
Bnfos Virginius emperor, as has been already 
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mentioned, and whfch was commanded by his 
lieutenant; the other, commanded by Vitellius, 
who long had an ambition to obtain the empire 
for himself. The former of these armies, de- 
spising their present general, and considering 
themselves as suspected by the emperor for hav- 
ing been the last to acknowledge his title, re- 
solved now to be foremost in denying it. Ac- 
cordingly, when they were summoned to take 
the oaths of homage and fidelity, they refused 
to acknowledge any other commands but those 
of the senate. This refusal they backed by a 
message to the praetorian bands, importing, that 
they were resolved not to acquiesce in the 
election of an emperor created in Spain, and 
desiring that the senate should proceed to a new 
choice.* 

Galba being informed of these commotions, 
was sensible, that, besides his age, he was less 
respected for want of an heir. He resolved, 
therefore, to put. what he had formerly designed 
in execution, and to adopt some person, whose 
virtues might deserve such advancement, and 
protect his declining age from danger. His 
favourites understanding his determination, in- 
stantly resolved on giving him an heir of their 
own choosing ; so that there arose a great con- 
tention among them upon this occasion. Otho 
made warm application for himself, alleging the 
great services he had done the emperor, as beings 
the first man of note who came to his assistance 
when he had declared against Nero. However, 
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Galba, being fully resolved to consult the public 
good alone^ rejected his suit; and, on a day 
appointed, ordered Piso Lucinianus toattend him. 
The character given by historians of Piso is, 
that he '• was every vi^ay worthy of the honour 
designed him. He was no way related to Galba ; 
and had no other interest but merit to recommend 
him to his favour. Taking this youth, therefore, 
by the hand, in the presence of his friends, he' 
adopted hi^i to succeed in the empire, giving him 
the most wholesome lessons for guiding his future 
conduct. Piso's conduct shewed that he was 
highly deserving, this distinction : in ail his 
deportment there appeared such modesty, firm* 
ness, and equality of mind, as bespoke him rather 
capable of discharging, than ambitious of ob- 
taining, his present dignity. But the army and 
the senate did not seem equally disinterested upon 
this occasion; they had been so long used to 
bribery and corruption, that they could now bear 
no emperor who was not in a capacity of satisfy- 
ing their avarice. The adoption, therefore, of 
Piso was but coldly received; for his virtues 
were no recommendation in a nation of universab 
depravity. 

Otho, now finding his hopes of adoption 
wholly frustrated, and still further stimulated by 
the immense load of debt which he had contract- 
ed by his riotous way of living, resolved upon 
obtaining the empire by force, since he cpuld 
»ot by peaceable. succession. In fact, his cir- 
cumstances were so very desperate, that he was 
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heard to say, that it was equal to him whether he 
fell by his enemies in the field, or by his crediion 
in the city. He, therefore, raised a moderate 
sum of money* by selling his interest to a persOtt 
who wanted a place; and with this bribed two 
subaltern officers in the praetorian bands; supply- 
ing the deficiency of his largesses by promiaea 
and plausible pretences. Having in this man** 
ner, in less than eight days, corrupted thefideli^ 
of the soldiers^ he stole secretly from the emperor 
while he was sacrificing $ and assembling the 
soldiers, in a short speech urged the cruelties and 
the avarice of Galba. Finding these his invec- 
tives received with universal shouts by the whole 
army, he entirely threw off the mask, and avowed 
his intentions of dethroning him* The soIdierSf 
being ripe for sedition, immediately seconded his 
views, and, taking Otho upon their shoulders, 
immediately declared htm emperor; and, to 
sftrike the citizens with terror, carried him, with 
their swords drawn, into the camp. 

Galba, in the mean time, being informed el 
the revolt of an army, seemed utterly con- 
founded, and in want of sufficient resolution 
to face an event which he should have long 
foreseen. In this manner the poor old man con- 
tinued wavering and doubtful ; till, at last, be- 
ing deluded by a false report of Otho's being 
slain, he rode into the forum in complete armoufj 
and attended by many of his followers. Just at 
the same instant, a body of horse, sent from the 
camp to destroy him, entered on the opposite side^ 
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and each party prepared for the encounter. For 
some time hostilities were suspended on each side; 
Gafba being confused and irresolute, and his 
antagonists struck with horror at the baseness of 
their enterprise. At length, however, finding 
the emperor in some measure deserted by his 
adherents, they rushed in upon him, trampling 
the crowds of people that then filled the fomm ^ 
nnder foot. Galba seeing them approach, seemed 
to recollect all bis former fortitude ; and, bend- 
ing bis head fprward, bid the assassins strike it 
off, if it were for the good of the people^ This 
wa» quickly performed ; and his bead, being set 
upon the point of a lance, was presented to Otho, 
wboordered it tobe contemptuously carried round 
the camp ; his body remaining unburied in the 
stneets, till it was buried by one of his slares. 
He died in the seventy^third year of his a. d. 
age, after a short reign of seven months ; 69. 
as illustrious by bis own virtues, as it was conta* 
minated by the vices of his favourites, who shared 
in his downfall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Otho, the Eighth Emperor of Home. 

No sooner was Galba thus murdered^ than the 
senate and people ran in crowds to the camp, 
contending who should be foremost in extolling 
the virtues of the new emperor, and depressing 
the character of him they bad so unjustly de* 
stroyed. Each laboured to excel the rest in 
his instances of homage ; and the less his affec* 
tions were for him, the more did he indulge all the 
yehemence of exaggerated praise. Otho> fi nding 
himself surrounded by congratulating multitudes, 
immediately repaired to the senate, where be 
received the titles usually given to the emperors ; 
and from thence returned to the palace, seeming* 
ly resolved to reform bis life, and assume manners 
becoming the greatness of bis station. 

He began his reign by a signal instance of cle- 
mency, in pardoning Marius Ceisus, who had 
been highly favoured by Galba ; and not content* 
ed with barely forgiving, he advanced him to the 
highest honours, asserting, that ** Fidelity deserv* 
*' ed every reward." This act of clemency was fol- 
lowed by another of justice, equally agreeable to 
the people. Tigellinus, Nero's favourite, he who 
had beeu the promoter of all his cruelties, was 
now put to death -, and all such as had been un* 
justly banished, or stripped, at his instigatioa 
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daring Nero's reign, were restored to their coun^ 
try and fortunes. 

In the mean time, the legiojis in Lower Ger- 
/nanj, having been purchased by the large gifts 
and specious promises of Vitellius their general^ 
were at length induced to proclaim him em- 
peror; and, regardless of the senate, they de^ 
clared that they had an equal right to appoint 
to that high station with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of this conduct in the army, soon 
spread consternation throughout Rome; but 
Otho was particularly struck with the account^ 
as being apprehensive that nothing but the blood 
af his countrymen could decide a contest, of 
which his own ambition only was the cause. 
Of all characters in history, Otho's seems the only 
one which was mended by advancement ; for we 
now find Otho, the emperor, very different from 
himself, when in a private station : he was, in 
the former period, weak, vicious, and debauched; 
but, upon the present occasion, he appears cou- 
rageous, benevolent, and humane. He now, 
therefore, sought to come to an agreement with 
Vitellius; but this not succeeding, both sides 
bega^ their preparations for war. However, all 
things seemed to be unfavourable to Otho. The 
chief of the senate were grown old and impotent; 
the rich men of Rome were indolent and sloth- 
ful; the knights had long been dissolved in ease 
and luxury; and the cohorts themselves were 
relaxed from the military discipline of their an- 
cestors. News being received that Vitellius was 
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upon hts march to Italy, Otho departed from 
Rome with a vast army to oppose him. But 
though he was very powerful with regard to num- 
bers, his men, being but little used to war, could 
not be relied on. He seemed, by his behavioar, 
sensible of the disproportion of his forces ; and 
he is said to have been tortured with frigblfal 
dreams, and the most boding apprehensions. 
It 18 also reported by some, that one night, fetch- 
ing many profound sighs in his sleep, his servants 
ran hastily to his bed-side, and found him stretch- 
ed on the ground. He alleged, he had seen the 
ghost of Galba, which had, in a threatening 
manner, beat and pushed him rudely from th* 
bed ; and he afterwards used many expiations t« 
appease it. However this be, he proceeded with 
a great show of courage, till he arrived at the city 
ci Brixellum, on the river Po, where he remain* 
ed, sending bis forces before him, under the 
conduct of his generals Suetonius and Celsus, 
who made what haste they could to give tiie 
enemy battle. The army of ViteUius^ wliich 
consisted of seventy thousand men, was com- 
manded by his generals Valens and Cecinna, he 
himself remaining in Gaul, in order to bring up 
the rest of his forces. Thus both sides hastened 
to meet each other with so much animonty and 
precipitation, that three considerable batdea were 
fought in the space of three days; one near 
Placentia, another near Cremona, and a third at 
a place called iCastor : in all which, Otho and 
the Romans bad the advantage. But these sue- 
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qemes were but of short-lived continuance, for 
Valea» and Cecinna» who had hitherto acted 
separately^ joining their forces, and reinforcing 
their armies with fresh supplies, resolved to come 
tQ a general engagement. Otho, who by this 
time had joined his army at a little village called 
Bebriacum, finding the enemy, notwithstanding 
their late losses, inclined to come to a battle, 
lesolved to call a council of war, to determine 
upon the proper measures to be taken. His 
generals were of opinion to protract the war : 
but others, whose inexperience had given them 
causeless confidence, declared, that nothing but a 
battle could relieve th^ miseries of the state; 
protesting that Fortune and all the Gods, with 
the divinity of the emperor himself, favoured the 
design, and would, undoubtedly, prosper the 
eat^prise. In this advice Otho acquiesced: 
he had been for some time so uneasy under the 
war, that he seemed willing to exchange suspense 
for danger. However, he was so surrounded by 
flatterers, that he was prohibited from being 
personalljr present in the engagement, but pre- 
vailed upon to reserve himself for the fortune of 
the empire, and wait the event at Brixellnm. 
The affairs of both armies being thus adjusted, 
they came to an engagement at Bebriacum; 
where, in the beginning, those on the side of Otho 
seemed to have the advanUge, and, at the first 
onset, slew all the first rank, and won the eagle, 
which was considered as a certain presage of 
victory. Both armies were extremely encum* 
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bered with trees and hedges, so that they were 
obliged to fight with very little regularity, and the 
engagement seemed a tumultuary opposition of 
forces, without a plan, and without a commander. 
At length, however, the superior discipline of the 
legions of Vitellius, turned the scale of victory^ 
They, after some time, formed themselves from a 
state of apparent confusion, and attacking the 
enemy in flank, gained a signal and decisive 
victory. Otho's army fled in great confusion 
towards Bebriapum, being pursued with mise- 
rable slaughter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the news of 
the battle with great impatience, and seemed to 
tax his messengers with delay. The first account 
of his defeat was brought him by a common 
soldier who had escaped from the field of battle. 
However, Otho, who was still surrounded by 
flatterers, was desired to give no credit to a base 
fugitive, who was guilty of falsehood only to 
cover his own cowardice. The soldier, however, 
still persisted in the veracity of his report; and, 
finding notie inclined to believe him, imipediately 
fell upon his sword, and expired at the emperor s 
feet. Otho was so much struck with the death of 
this faithful sentinel, that he cried out, that he 
would cause the ruin of no more such valiant and 
worthy soldiers, but would end the contest the 
shortest way. It was in vain, therefore, that bis 
followers gathered round him, endeavouring to 
revive his hopes, and inspire him with fresh am- 
bitioif : in vain did those who were too distant 
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to be heard, lift up their hands to beseech him -, 
he was deaf to all their entreaties ; he had formed 
a resolution to die, as the only means of ridding 
himself of his cares, and his country of its cala* 
mittes. Having, therefore^ given the] signal for 
speaking, he addressed the shattered remains of bis 
army ^ith great intrepidity. " I esteem," cried 
be, <^ this day, as far more glorious than that 6f 
" my election, since it has convinced me of your 
" fidelity and affection. I inust, however, entreat 
** for one favour more ; which is, to die, in ord^r 
•' to procure yoiir safety: I can never so much 
*^ advance the interests of my coui^try by war and 
^' blood, as by sacrificing myself for its peace* 
" Others have purchased fame by governing 
" well ; let it be my boast to leave ati empire> 
'< rather than by my . ambition to weaken or 
" destroy it." Afterspeaking to this effect^ he 
entreated his followers to. yield themselves to Vi* 
tellius, and not provoke him by obstinacy or de- 
lay. Then rebuking the unreasonable fears of 
those about him, without any signs of fear, either 
in his looks or words, he retired to his chamber: 
there he wrote two consolatory letters to hissister, 
and a third to Messalina, whom he had designed 
for his wife. He next burnt such letters and 
papers as might be prejudicial to his friends, and 
distributed some money and jewels among his 
friends and domestics. He then prepared to die; 
but perceiving a tumult among the soldiers, who 
were about to punish some that were going pri- 
vately away ; he cried out, <^ Let me then add 
VOL. II. R 
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" one day more to my life/' Upon which he 
ordered his chamber-door to be thrown open^ 
and employed the remaining part of the day^in 
hindering the violence of his soldiers, and giving 
advice to all such as desired admittance. Hay* 
ing thus performed the duties of his station, and 
having quenched his thirst with a draught of 
cold water, he ordered the doors to be secured. 
He then took two daggers, and having tried and 
chosen the sharpest, he laid it under his pillow, 
and fell into a profound sleep. Awaking by 
break of day, he perceived one of his servants 
remaining in the room, whom he commanded to 
retire. Then taking the dagger, he gave himself 
a mortal blow on the left side, and with a single 
groan ended his life, after a short reign of three 
months and five days* There is' something in 
the conclusion of this prince's reign, that seems 
to atone for the vile methods by which he ac- 
quired dominion. His clemency and justice 
while he continued on the throne, and the cahn 
manner in which he resigned it, make us ahnost 
regret his wanting an opportunity to display 
his newly-acquired virtues with more permanent 
lustre. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Vitellius^ the Ninth Emperor of Rome, 

It was no sooner known that Otho had a. d. 
killed himself^ than all the soldiers repaired 70. 
to Virginius, the commander of the German le- 
gions^ earnestly entreating him to take upon him 
the reins of government^ or, at least, entreating 
his mediation with the generals of Vitellius in 
their favour. Upon his declining their request, 
Rubrius GuIIus, a person of considerable note, 
immediately undertook their embassy to the ge** 
nerals of the conquering army, and soon after 
obtained pardon for all the adherents of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared empe- 
ror by the senate, and received the marks of 
distinction^ which were now accustomed to fol- 
low the appointments of the strongest side. At 
the same time, Italy was severely embarrassed by 
the soldiers, who committed such outrages as 
exceeded all the oppressions of the most calami- 
tous war. Vitellius, who was yet in Gaul, re« 
solved, before he set out for Rome, to punish the 
praetorian cohorts, who had been the instruments 
of all the late disturbances in the state. He, 
therefore, caused them to be disarmed, and de- 
prived of the name and honour of soldiers. He 
ordered also a hundred and fifty of those who 
were most guilty, to be put to death. 

R2 
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These bright beginnings, however, were soon 
shaded by his vices and extravagance. As he 
approached towards Rome, he passed through 
the towns with all imaginable splendor; his 
passage by water was in painted galley s adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and profusely furnished 
with the greatest delicacies. In his journey^ 
there neither was. order nor discipline among his 
soldiers; they plundered wherever they came 
with impunity, and he seemed no way displeased 
at the licentiousness of their behaviour. Upon 
his arrival on the field where the battle was fought 
which put him in possession of the empire^ 
observing the great number of dead bodies scat-* 
tered over the plain, men and horses confusedly 
intermixed, putrefying, and tainting the air with 
their stench, he seemed no way shocked at the 
spectacle ; but observed to those about him, that 
a dead enemy smelt well; and then calling for 
wine, he drank upon the field, and ordered large 
quantities to be distributed among his soldiers. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, 
not as a place he came to govern ^ith justice, 
but as a town that was become his own by the 
laws of conquest. He marched through the 
streets, mounted on horseback, all in armour, the 
senate and people going before him as if the 
captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the senate a speech, in which he magnified 
his own actions, and promised them extraordinary 
advantages from his administration. He next 
harangued the people, who being now long 
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accustomed to flatter all in authority, highly 
applauded, aud blessed their new emperor. 

In the mean time, bis soldiers being permitted 
to satiate themselves in the debaucheries of the 
city, grew totally unfit for war. The principal 
affairs of the state were managed by the lowest 
wretches, whom Fortune, in her capricious mo- 
ments, seemed pleased with exalting. Asiaticus, 
his freedman, attended by a group of players 
and charioteers, governed all things, and brought 
virtue into disrepute by their vicious example. 
Vitellius, more abandoned than they, gave him- 
self up to all kinds of luxury and profuseness -, 
but gluttony was his fayourite vice; so that he 
brought himself to a habit of vomiting, in order 
to be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His 
entertainments, though seldom at his own cost, 
were prodigiously expensive; he frequeutly 
invited himself to the tables of his subjects, break- 
fasting with one, dining with another, and sup- 
ping with a third, all in the same day. The 
most memorable of theseentertainments, was that 
made for him by his brother, on his arrival at 
Rome. In this, were served up two thousand 
several dishes offish, and seven thousand fowl of 
the most valuable kinds. But in one particular 
dish, he seemed to have outdone all the former 
profusion of the most luxurious Romans. This 
dish, which was of such magnitude as to be called 
theshieldof Minerva, was filled with an olio made 
from the sounds of the fish called scarri,the brains 
of pheasants and woodcocks, the tongues of the 
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most costly birds, and the spawn oP lampreys 
brought from the Carpathian sea. In order to cook 
thisdish properly, afamace was built in the fields, 
as it was too large for any kitchen to contain it. 
In this manner did this beastly creature pro-^ 
ceed, spending his time in the most gross sen- 
sualities 5 so that Josephus tells us, that if he had 
reigned long, the whole empire would not have 
been sufficient to have maintained his gluttony. 
Alh the attendants of his court sought to raise 
themselves, not by their virtue or abilities, but 
the sumptuousness of their entertainments. This 
prodigality produced its attendant, want; and 
that, in turn, gave rise tp cruelty. 

Those who had formerly been his associates, 
were now destroyed without mercy. Going to 
visit one of them in a violent fever, be mingled 
poison with his water, aqd delivered it to him 
with his own hands. He never pardoned those 
money lenders who came to demand payment of 
his former debts. One of the number coming to 
3alute him, be immediately ordered him to be 
carried off to execution ; but shortly after, com* 
manding him to be brought back, when all 
his attendants thought it was to pardon the un- 
happy creditor, Vitellius soon gave them to un- 
derstand, that it wa^ merely to have the pleasure 
of feeding his eyes with his torments. Having 
condemned another to death, he executed his 
two sons with him, only for their presuming to 
intercede for their father. A Roman knight be- 
ing dragged away to execution, and crying out 
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that he had made the emperor his heir^ Vitdlitu 
demanded to see the wiU> where finding himself 
Joint heir with another, he ordered both to be 
execoted, that he might enjoy the legacy without 
a partner. 

By the continuance of such vices and cruelties 
as these, he became, not only a burthen to him- 
self, but odious to all mankind. The astrolo- 
gers, a set of people who seldom fail to foretell 
the ruin of one whose whole study it is to become 
inimical to the worlds began by prognosticating 
his downfall A writing was set up in the for 
rum to this effect: <^ We,]n the name of the an- 
^^ cient Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to 
** depart this life by the calends of October.** 
Vitellius, on his part, received their information 
with terror, and ordered all the astrologers to be 
banished from Rome. An old woman having 
foretold, that, if he survived his mother, he should 
reign many years in happiness and security, this 
gave him a desire of putting her to death ; which 
he did, by refusing her sustenance under pre- 
tence of its being prejudicial to her beaiti). But 
he soon saw the futility of relying upon such 
vain prognostications ; for his soldiers, by their 
cruelty and rapine, having become insupport- 
able to the inhabitants of Rome, the legions of 
theEast, who had at first acquiesced in his domi- 
nion, began to revolt ; and, shortly after, unani- 
mously resolved to make Vespasian emperor. 

Vespasian, who was appointed commander 
against the rebellious Jews, had reduced most 
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of their country, except Jerusalem, to subjection. 
The death of Nero, however, had at first inter- 
rupted the progress of his arms ; and the succes- 
sion of Galba, gave a temporary check to his 
conquests, as he was obliged to send his son Titus 
to Rome, to receive that emperor's commaqds. 
Titus, however, was so long detained by contrary 
winds, that he received news of Galba's death 
before he set sail. He then resolved to continue 
neuter, during the civil wars between Otho and 
Vitellius ; • and when the latter prevailed, he gave 
him his homage with reluctance. But being 
desirous of acquiring reputation, though he dis* 
liked the government, he determined to lay siege 
to Jerusalem, and actually made preparations for 
that great undertaking, when he was given to 
understand,* that Vitellius was detested by all 
ranks in the empire. These murmurings in* 
creased eviery day ; while Vespasian secretly en« 
deavoured to advance the discontents of bis 
army. By these means they began, at lengthy 
to fix their eyes upon him as a person the most 
capable and willing to terminate the miseries of 
his country, and put a period to the injuries it 
suffered. Not only the legions under his com- 
mand, but those in Meesia and Pannonia came 
to the same resolution, so that they declared 
themselves for Vespasian. He was also, without 
his own consent, proclaimed emperor at Alex- 
andria, the army there confirming their suffrages 
with extraordinary applause, and paying their 
accustomed homage. Still, however, Vespasian 
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seemed to decline the honours done him ; till, 
et lengthy his soldiers compelled him, with their 
threats of immediate death, to accept a title, 
which, in all probability, he wished to enjoy. 
He now, therefore, called a council of war, where 
it was resolved that his son Titas should carry 
on the war against the Jews ; and that Mutianus, 
one of his generals, should, with the greatest part 
of his legioQs, enter Italy ; while Vespasian him- 
self should levy forces in all parts of the E^st, in 
order to reinforce them, in case of necessity. 

During these preparations, Vitellius, though 
buried in sloth and luxury, was resolved to make 
an effort to defend the empire; wherefore, his 
chief commanders, Valens and Cecinna, were or- 
dered to make all possible preparations to resist 
the invaders. The first army that entered Italy 
with a hostile intention, was under the com- 
mand of Antonius Primus, who was met by Ce- 
cinna near Cremona. A battle was expected to 
ensue ; but a negotiation taking place, Cecinna 
was prevailed upon to change sides, and declare 
for Vespasian. His army, however, quickly 
repented of what they had done ; and, imprison- 
ing their general, attacked Antonius, though 
without a leader. The engagement continued 
during the whole night; and, in the morning, 
after a short repast, both armies engaged a second 
time ; when the soldiers of Antonius saluting the 
rising sun, according to custom, the Vitellians 
supposing that they had received new reinforce* 
ments, betook themselves to flight, with the loss 
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of thirty thousand men. Shortly after, fineein^ 
their general Cecinna from prison, they prevail- 
ed upon him to intercede with the conquerors 
for pardon ; which they obtained, though not 
without the most horrid barbarities committed 
upon the citizens of Cremona, whither they bad 
retired for shelter. 

In the mean time, Vitellius was wallowing in 
all kinds of luxury and excess. However, when 
informed of the defeat of his army, his former in- 
solence was converted into an extreme of timidity 
and irresolution. At length, rousing from his 
lethargy of protracted vice, he commanded Julias 
Prisons and Alphenus Varus, with some forces 
that were in readiness, to guard the passes of the 
Apennines, to prevent the enemy's march to 
Rome; reserving the principal body of his armjr^ 
to secure the city, under the command of his bro* 
ther Lucius. But, being persuaded to repair to 
his army in person, his presence only serv^ to 
increase the contempt of his soldiers. He there 
appeared irresolute, and still luxurious : without 
counsel or conduct ; ignorant of war ; and de- 
manding from others, those instructions which 
it was his duty to give. After a short continuance 
in the camp, and understanding the revolt of his 
fleet, he returned once more to Rome, ever feai^ 
ful of the last blow, and always careless as to 
the principal object of his concern. Every day» 
however, only served to render his affairs still 
more desperate ; till, at last, he made offers to 
Vespasian of resigning the empire, provided his 
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life were spared, and a sufficient revenue allotted 
for his support. In order to enforce this request, 
he issued from his palace in deep mourning, with 
all his domestics weeping round him. He then 
went to offer the sword of justice to Cecilius, the 
consul ; which he refusing, the abject emperor 
prepared to lay down the ensigns of empire in 
the temple of Concord. But being interrupted 
by some, who cried out, that he himself was 
Concord, he resolved, upon so weak an encou* 
ragement, still to maintain his power, and imme- 
diately prepared for his defence. 

During this fluctuation of counsels, one Sa- 
binus, who had advised Vitellius to resign, per- 
ceiving his desperate situation, resolved, by a 
bold step, to oblige Vespasian ; and accordingly 
seized upon the Capitol. But he was prema- 
ture in his attempt ; for the soldiers of Vitellius 
attacked him with great fury ; and prevailing by. 
their numbers, soon laid that beautiful building 
in ashes. During this dreadful conflagration, 
Vitellius was feasting in the palace of Tiberius^ 
and beholding all the horrors of the assault with 
great satisfaction. Sabinus was taken prisoner, 
and shortly after executed by the emperor's com- 
mand. Young Domitian, his nephew, who was 
afterwards emperor, escaped by flight, in the 
habit of a priest ; and all the rest who survived 
the iSre were put to the sword. 

But this transient gleam of success served little 
to improve the affairs of Vitellius ; he vainly 
sent messenger after messenger, to bring Vespa- 
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sian's general, Antomus, to a composition : this 
commander gave no answer to his requests, but 
still continued his march towards Rome. Being 
arrived before the walls of the city, the forces of 
Vitellius were resolved upon defending it to the 
utmost extremity. It was attacked on three 
sides with the utmost fury ; while the army 
within, sallying upon the besiegers, defended it 
with equal obstinacy. The battle lasted a whole 
day ; till, at last, the besieged were driven into 
the city, and a dreadful slaughter made of Uiem 
in all the streets which they vainly attempted to 
defend. In the mean time the citizens stood hy, 
looking on as both sides fought; and, as if they 
had been in a theatre, clapped their hands; at 
one time encouraging one party, and again ' the 
other. As either turned their backs, the citizens 
would then fall upon them in their places of 
lefuge, and so kill and plunder them without 
mercy. But what was still more remarkable, 
during these dreadful slaughters, both within and 
without the city, the people could not be pre- 
vented from celebrating one of their most riotous 
feasts, called the Saturnalia ; so that at one time 
might have been seen a strange mixture of mirth 
and 'misery; of cruelty and lewdness; in one 
place, buryings and slaughters ; in another, 
drunkenness and feasting ; here streams of blood, 
and heaps of mangled bodies; there lewd de- 
baucheries and shameless strumpets: in a word, 
all the horrors of a civil war, and all the licen- 
tiousness of the most abandoned security. 
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Daring this complicated scene of misery, Vi* 
tdlius» who had been the cause of it all, retired 
privately to his wife^s house, upon mount Aveni 
tine, designing that night to fly to the army com^ 
manded by his brother at Tarracina : but quitt 
incapable, through fear, of forming any resolw 
tion, he changed his mind, and returned agam 
to his palace, now void and desolate; all hit 
slaves BOW forsaking him in his distress, and pur*^ 
posely avoiding his presence. There, after wan* 
dering for some time, quite disconsolate, and fear* 
ing the face of every creature, 1iie hid himself 
in an obscure corner -, from whence he was soon 
taken by a party of the conquering soldiers. Still, 
however, willing to add a few hours more to his 
miserable life, he ^begged to be kept in prison till 
the arrival of Vespasian at Rome, pretending 
that he had secrets of importance to discover. 
But his entreaties were vain : the soldiers bind- 
ing his hands behind him, and throwing a hal- 
ter round his neck, led -him along, half naked, 
into the public forum, upbraiding him as they 
proceeded, with all those bitter reproaches their 
malice could suggest, or his own cruelty might 
deserve. They also tied his hair backwards, as 
was usual with the most infamous malefactors ; 
and held the point of a sword under bis chin, to 
prevent his hiding his face from the public. 
Some cast dirt and filth upon him as he passed : 
others struck him with their hands; some ridi- 
culed the defects of his person, his red fiery 
face, and the enormous greatness of his belly. 
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At length* being come to the place of punish- 
ment, tbey killed him with many blows ^ and 
then dragging the dead body through the streets 
with a hooky they threw it with all possible 
igoomtny into the river Tyber. Such was the 
BD^rited end of this brutal emperor, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, after a short reign of 
eight months atid five days; so that Platarch 
compares this emperor and his two predece»* 
flors, to the kings in tragedies, who just appear 
upon the stage, and then are destroyed. Viiei* 
litts seemed the only tyrant who entered upon 
his command wit^ cruelty : Nero and Caligula 
gave the beginnings of their reign to mercy and 
justice : but tivis monster was first advanced for 
his vices; b^an his government with cruelty ; 
continued it with universal detestation ; and 
died to the satisfaction of idl mankind. 



CHAPTER Xr. 
Vespanony the Tenth Emperor of Rome. 

ViTiXLlus being now no more, the conquerhig 
A. D. army pvnsued the enemy throughout the 
70. the whole city, while neither bouses nor 
temples affonied refuge to the fugitives. ITie 
streets and public places were all strewed with 
dead; each man lying slain where it was his 
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misfortune to be overtaken by his unmercifiil 
pursuers. But not only the enemy suffered in 
this manner^ but many of the citijeens^ who were 
obnoxious to the soldiers^ were dragged from 
their houses and killed without any form of trial* 
The heat of the resentment being somewhat 
abated^ they next began to seek for plunder ; and 
under pretence of searching for the enemy^ left 
no place without marks of their rage or ri^city^ 
Besides the soldiers, the lower rabble joined in 
these detestable outrages ; some of the; basest 
slaves came and discovered the riches of their 
masters; some were detected by their xiearest 
friends; the whole city was filled with outcry 
and lamentation ; insomuch that the former ra« 
vages of Otho and Vttellius were now considered 
as slight evils in comparison. 

At length, however, upon the arrival of Mu- 
tianus, general to Vespasian, these slaughters 
ceased, and the state began to wear an appear^ 
ance of former tranquillity. Vespasian was de« 
clared emperor^ by the unanimous consent both 
of the senate and the army; and dignified with all 
those titles which now followed rather the power, 
than the merit of those who were appointed to 
govern. Messengers were dispatched to him into 
Egypt» desiring his return, and testifying the 
utmost desire for his government. But the witt» 
ter being dangerous for sailing, he deferred bis 
voyage to a more convenient season. Perhaps, 
slso, the disseivioBs in other ports of the empire^ 
retarded his return to IU)ne; for Claodms Ci« 
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viUs, in Lower Germany^ excited bis country* 
men to revolt ; and destroyed the Roman garri- 
sons which were placed in different parts of that 
province. Yet, to give his rebellion an air of 
justice, he caused his army to swear allegiance 
to Vespasian, until he found himself in a condi- 
tion to throw off the mask. When he thought 
himself sufficiently powerful, he disclaimed all 
submission to the Roman government, and hav- 
ing overcome one or two of the lieutenants of 
the empire, and being joined by such of the Ro- 
mans as refused obedience to the new emperor, 
be boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Vespasian's 
general, battle. In the beginning of this engage- 
ment, he seemed successful, breaking the Roman 
legions, and putting their cavalry to flight But, 
at length, Cerealis, by his conduct, turned the 
fate of the day ; and not only routed tlie enemy, 
but took and destroyed their camp. This engage- 
^ment, however, was not decisive; several others 
ensued with doubtful success. An accommoda- 
tion, at length, determined what arms could not 
effect. Civilis obtained peace for his country- 
men and pardon for himself; for the Roman 
empire was, at this time, so torn by its own divi- 
sions, that the barbarous nations around made 
inoursions with impunity, and were sure of ob- 
taining peace, whenever they thought proper to 
demand it. 

During the time of these commotions in Ger^ 
many, the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation to the 
north-east of the empire^ suddenly passed the 
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river Ister, and marching into the Roman do- 
minions with c^erity and fui^y, destroyed seve«> 
ral garrisons, and an army under the command 
of Fonteius Agrippa. However, they were driven 
back with some slaughter, by Rubrius Gallup 
Vespasian's lieutenant, into their native forests; 
where several attempts were made to confine 
them by garrisons and forts placed along the 
confines of their country. But these hardy na^ 
ti<Hi8, haying once found the way into the em^ 
pire, never after desisted from invading it at 
every opportunity ; till, at length, they overran 
and destroyed the glory of Rome. 

Vespasian continued some months at Alexan<^ 
dria in Egypt, where, it is said, he cared a blind 
and lame man by touching them. Before he 
set out for Rome, he gave his son Titus the com^ 
mand of^ the army that was to lay siege to Jeru^ 
salem ; while he himself went forward, and 
was met many miles from Rome by all the senate^ 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the sin-* 
cerest testimonies of their joy, in having an em- 
peror of such great and experienced virtues^ 
Nor did he in the least disappoint their .expect 
tations; being equally assiduous in rewarding 
merit, and pardoning his adversaries ; in reform<^ 
iog the manners of the citizensi and setting them 
the best example in his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war 
against the Jews with vigour. This obstinate 
and infatuated people had long resolved to re- 
sist the Roman power, vainly hoping to find pro- 

VOL. II. s 
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4ecti(m irocn Heaven, ftbkA ibevt inpieties bad 
utterly offended. Tbeir own hbtorian represeBto 
them, as arrived at the highest pkch of iniquily ; 
while femines, earthquakes* aod prodigies, aH 
conspired to forewarn their approaching roia« 
Nor was it sufficient that heaven Mid earib seem- 
ed combined against them ; they ihad the most 
jbitter disseiiisions among themselves; and were 
q»iit into two parties, that robbed and destroyed 
each other with unpniiity; still pil^ging, aad, 
at the same time, boaating their xeal for the reli- 
gion of their ancestors. 

At the headof oneof thosepartieswasanincen- 
diaiy, whose rmme was John. Thk fiusatic af- 
fected so^veodgn power, and filled the whole city 
of Jerusalem, and all the towns aroond, with ta- 
mult and pillage. In a short time» a new fao» 
lion arose, headed by one Simon, who gathering 
together nonkitudes of robbers and muiderofk, 
who had tied to the moutains, attacked many 
cities and towns, and reduced ail Idumea into 
his po^er. Jerusalem, at length9 became the 
tiieatre in which these two demagogues began 
to exercise their nntual animosity; JFohu uras 
possessed of the temple, while Siaslon was ad- 
mitted into the city ; both equally ean^ged against 
each other ; while ala»gbter and devastation fol- 
lowed their pretensions; Thus did a city, for« 
merly celebrated for peace and unity^ become 
the seat of tumult and confusion. 

It was in this miserable situation that Titos 
came to sit down before it with his oonijpierkig 
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army, and began bis operations witbin about 
dix furlongs of the place. It was at tbe feast of 
the Passover, wben the pHtce was filled with Bti 
ififinfte multitude of people, who had cMne from 
all parts to celebrate that great solemnity, thai 
Titus undertook to besiege it. His presence 
produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
contending factions \tithin y so that they unani- 
mously resolved to oppose the commofi enemy 
first, and then decide thehp domestic quarrels a< 
a more convenient season. Their fi^st saRy, 
wbich was made with much fury and resototioty, 
put the Romans into great disorder, and obliged 
Ibem to abandon their camp, and fly t^ the momn 
taios^ However, rallying immediately after, the 
Jews were forced back into the cHy; while 
Titus, m person, shewed surprising instances ot 
valour and conduct. 

These advantages over the Romans, only rt- 
oewed in the besieged their desires of private 
vengeance. A tumult ensued in the temple, in 
which several of both parties were slain : and ii* 
this manner, upon every remission from without, 
the factions of John and Simon violently raged 
against each other within; agreeing only irt 
their resolution to defend the city against the 
Romans. 

Jerusalem was strongly fortified by three walls 
on every side, except where it was fenced by deep 
yBAeys. Titus began by battering down the out^ 
ward wall, which, after much fetigue and danger, 
he effected ; aH the timcf shewing the greatest 
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clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeat- 
ed assurances of pardon. But this infatuated 
people refused his proffered kindness with con- 
tempt, and imputed his humanity to his {6ars^ 
Five days after the commencement of the siege^ 
Titus broke through the second wall, and, though 
driven back by the besieged, he recovered his 
ground, and made preparations for battering the 
third wall, which was their last defence* But 
first he sent Josephus, their countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who, using all 
his eloquence td persuade them, was only reviled 
with scoffs and reproaches. The siege was now, 
therefore, carried on with greater vigour than 
before ; several batteries for engines were raised, 
which were no sooner built than destroyed by 
the enemy. At length, it was resolved in coun* 
cil, to surround the whole city with a trench, 
and thus prevent all relief and succours from 
abroad. This, which was quickly executed, 
seemed no way to intimidate the Jews. Though 
famine and pestilence, its necessary attendants, 
began now to make the most horrid ravages 
within the walls, yet this desperate people still 
resolved to hold out. Though obliged to live 
upon the most scanty and unwholesome food, 
though a bushel of corn was sold for six hun- 
dred crowns, and the holas and the sewers were 
ransacked for carcasses, that had long since 
grown putrid, yet they were not to be moved. 
The famine raged at last to such an excess, that 
a woman of distinction in the city boiled her 
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own child to eat it; which horrid account 
coming to the ears of Titus, he declared that he 
would bury so abomiuable a crime in the ruins 
of their state. He now, therefore, cut down all 
the woods within a considerable distance of the 
city, and causing more batteries to be raised, h« 
at length battered down the wall, and in five days 
entered the citadel by force. Thus reduced to 
the very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews still 
deceived themselves with absurd and false expec* 
tations, while many false prophets deluded the 
multitude, declaring, they should soon have as- 
sistance from God. The heat of the battle was 
now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall of 
the temple, while the defendants desperately 
combated from the top. Titus was willing to 
save this beautiful structure, but a soldier casting 
a brand into some adjacent buildings, the fire 
communicated to the temple, and, notwithstand*- 
ing the utmost endeavours on both sides, the 
whole edifice was quickly consumed. The^ight 
of the temple in ruins, effectually served to damp 
the ardour of the Jews. They now began to 
perceive, that Heaven had forsaken them, while 
their cries and lamentations echoed from the ad* 
jacent mountains. Even those who were almost 
expiring; lifted up their dying eyes to bewail the 
loss of their temple, which they valued more than 
life itself. The most resolute, however, still en^" 
deavoured to defend the upper and stronger part 
of the city, named Sion ; but Titijs, with his bat- 
tering engines, soon made himself entire tnftster 
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Blaster of the place. John and Simon were takca 
ffpni the vaults where they had concealed them- 
selves ; the former was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and the latter reserved to grace the 
conqueror's triumph. The greatest part of the 
populace were put to the sword, and the city was 
entirely razed by the plough ; so that, according 
to our Saviour's prophecy, not one stone remain- 
ed upon another. Thus, after a siege of six 
months, this noble city was totally destroyed, 
having flourished, under the peculiar protection 
of Heaven^ about two thousand years. The num« 
hers who perished in this siege, according to 
Josephus, amounted to above a million of souls, 
l^nd the captives to almost a hundrecl thousand. 
The temporal state of the Jews ended with their 
city; while the wretched survivors were ban* 
ished, sold, and dispersed into all parts of the 
world. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers 
would have crowned Titus as conqueror, but he 
modestly refused the honour, alleging, that he 
was only an instrument in the hand of Heaven, 
that manifestly declared its wrath against the 
Jews. At Rome, however, all men's mouths were 
filled with the praises of the conqueror, who had 
not only shewn himself an excellent general, 
but a courageous combatant : his return, there- 
fore, in triumph, which he did wit^ his father, 
was marked with all the magnificence and joj 
that was in the power of men to express. Ail 
tilings that wejce esteemed valuable or beautiful 
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umong neo, were brought to ^dxxn this greafl 
^ccasioA. Among the rich spoils, were eicpoeed 
rmt qwEustiiies of gold> takem out of the temple $ 
bttt the Book <rf the Holy Law was not the^ 
Ie80« remarJkaUe amoBg the magnificeat profu* 
mn. This was the first time that ever Rome 
saw the father and the son triumph together. A 
trittn4>hal arch was erected upon this occasion* 
on which were described all tJie victories of Ti- 
tus over the Jews> which remains almost entire 
h> this very day. Vespasian likewise built a temr 
pie to Peace> wherein were deported most of 
the Jewish spoils; and having now calmed all 
commotions in every part of the empire, he shut 
mp the temple of Janus^ which had been opea 
aboot five or six years. 

Vespasiaft having thus given security and 
peace to the empii^e, resolved to correct num*. 
Wless abuses* which had grown up under thet 
tyranny of his predecessors. To effect this with^ 
greater ease, he joined Titus with him in (be. 
Qonsulship and tribunitial power ; and, in some. 
Bieasure, admitted him a partner in all the high^ 
esl; offices of the state. He began with restrain- 
bg the licentiousness of the army, and» forcing 
ttiem back to their pristine discipline* He or- 
dered a young officer to be broke for being per* 
fumed, declaring he had rather he bad stunk of 
garhck. Some military messengers desiring mo« 
nejr to buy shoes, he ordered them for the future 
to perform their journeys barefoot. He was not 
less strict with regard to the senators and thft 
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knights. He turned out such as weve a disgraee 
to their station, and supplied their places witb 
the most worthy men he could find. He abridged 
the processes that had been carried to an unrea- 
sonable length in the courts of justice. He took 
care to re*edify such parts of the city as had sufi* 
fered in the late commotions; particularly the 
Capitol, which had been lately burnt ; and which 
he now restored to more than former magnifi* 
cence. He likewise built a famous amphitheatre, 
the ruins of which are to this day an evidence of 
its ancient grandeur. The other ruinous cities 
in the empire also shared his paternal care; he 
improved such as were declining, adorned others, 
and built many anew. In such acts as these, he 
past a long reign of clemency and moderation ; so 
that it is said, no man suffered by an unjust or 
a severe decree during his administration. 

Julius Sabinus seems to be the only person 
who was treated with greater rigour than was 
usual with this emperor. Sabinus, as was just 
mentioned before, was commander of a small 
army in Gaul, and had declared himself emperor 
upon the death of Vitellius. However, his army 
was shortly after overcome by Vespasian's gene- 
ral, and he himself compelled to seek safety by 
flight. He for some time wandered through the 
Roman provinces without being discovered; 
but finding the pursuit every day become closer^ 
he was obliged to hide himself in a cave, la 
which he remained concealed for no less than 
nine years, attended all the time by his faithful 
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wife Epponina, who proTided provisions for his 
support by day, and repaired to him in the night* 
She was at length discovered in the performance 
of this pious office, and Sabinus was taken pri- 
soner and carried to Rome. Several interces* 
sions were made to the emperor in his behalf; 
Epponina herself appearing, with h^r two child- 
ren, and imploring her husband's pardon. How- 
ever^ neither her tears nor entreaties could pre* 
vail ;• Sabinus had been too dangerous a rival to 
obtain mercy ; so that, though she and her child- 
ren were spared^ her husband suffered by the 
executioner. 

But this seems to be the only instance in which 
he resented past offences. He caused the daugh- 
ter of Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be mar- 
ried into a noble family : and he himself provided 
her a suitable fortune. One of Nero's servants 
coming to entreat pardon for having once rudely 
thrust him out of the palace, and insulting him 
when in office, Vespasian only took his revenge 
by serving him just in the same manner. When 
any plots or conspiracies were formed against 
him, he disdained to punish the guilty ; saying, 
that they deserved rather his conteimpt for their 
ignorance, than his resentment ; as they seemed 
to envy him a dignity of which he daily expe- 
rienced the uneasiness. When he was seriously 
advised to beware of MetiusPomposianus,against 
whom there was strong cause of suspicion, he 
raised him to the dignity of consul ; adding. 
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thiit the time wotild come when be must b# 
sensible of so great a benefit. 

His liberality io the eBcouragenieBt of artt 
and learning was not less than his Clemencjr* 
He settled a constant salary of a hundred then* 
sand sesterces upon the teachers of rhetoric. 
He was particularly favourable to Josephu^ the 
Jewish historian. Qmntilian» the orator^ and 
Pliny^ the naturalist, flourished in his reign, and 
were highly esteemed by him. He was nale« 
an encourager of all other escellencies in arl^ 
and invited the greatest masters and artificefi 
from all parts of the world, making them const* 
derable presents as he found occasion. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and 
magnificence, could not preserve his character 
from the imputation of rapacity and avarice* 
He revived many obsolete methods of taxations 
and even bought and sold commodities himself 
in order to increase his fortune. He is chai^ged 
with advancing the most avaricious governors to 
the provinces, in order to share their plunder 09 
their return to Rome. He descended to sooM 
very unusual and dishonourable imposts, even to 
the laying a tax upon urine. When his soa 
Titus remonstrated against the meanness of such 
a tax, Vespasian taking a piece of money, de^ 
manded if the smell offended him ; adding, that 
this very money was produced by urine. Buft 
the avarice of princes is generally a virtue whea 
their own ezpences are but few. The ezche* 
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qoer, when Vespasiao came to the tbront» wa* 
so much exhausted^ that he informed the senate 
that it would require a supply of three hundred 
millioiis (of our mooey) to re-establish the com^ 
moowealth* This necessity must naturally pro- 
duce more numerous and heavy taxations than 
the empire had hitherto experienced : but whila 
the provinces were thus obiiged to contribute to 
the support of his power^ he took every precau* 
tion to provide for their safety ; so that we find 
but two insurrections in his reign. 

In the fourth year of his reign, Antiocbus, 
king of Comagena, holding a private correspond* 
ence with the Partbians, the declared enemies 
of Rome, was taken prisoner in Cilicia* by PcBtus, 
the governor, and sent bound to Rome. But 
Vespaaftan generously prevented all ill treatment 
towards him, by giving him a residence at Lace-* 
daemon, and allowing him a revenue suitable t9 
his dignity. 

About the same time also, the Alani> a ^. 0, 
barbarous people, inhabiting along the 73« 
river Tanais, abandoned their barren wilds, and 
invaded the kingdom, of Media. From thence 
passing like a torrent into Armenia, after greal 
ravages, they overthrew Tiridates, the king of 
that country, with prodigious slaughter. Titus 
was at length sent to chastise their insolence, 
^nd relieve a king that was in alliance with 
R(Hne. However, the barbarians retired at the 
approach of the Roman army, loaden witfai 
plunder -, being, in some measure, compelled to 
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wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing 
tbeir irruptions. ^ 

But these incursions were as a transient stomis 
the effects of which were soon repaired b^ the 
emperor^s moderation and assiduity. We are 
told^ that he new-formed and established a tboa- 
sand nations, which had scarcely before amount- 
ed to two hundred. No provinces in the empire 
lay out of his view and protection. He had, 
during his whole reign, a particular regard to 
Britain; his generals, Petilius Cerelis and Julius 
Frontinus, brought the greatest part of the island 
into subjection ; and Agricola, who succeeded 
soon after, completed what they had begun. 

Such long and uninterrupted success no way 
increased this emperor's vanity. He ever seem- 
ed averse to those swelling titles which the se- 
nate and people were constantly offering him. 
When the king of Parthia, in one of his letters, 
styled himself king of kings, Vespasian, in his 
answer, only called himself simply Flavins Ves- 
pasian. He was so far from attempting to hide 
the meanness of his original, that he frequently 
mentioned it in company; and when some flat- 
terers were for deriving his pedigree from Hercu- 
les, he despised and derided the meanness of their 
adulation. In this manner, having reigned tea 
years loved by his subjects, and deserving their 
affection, he was surprised with an indispositioa 
at Campania, which from the beginning he de* 
dared would be fatal, crying out, in the spirit of 
paganism, '^ Methinks I am going to be a god.* 
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Removing from thence to the city, and aftenvards 
to a coantry-seat near Rome» he was there taken 
with a flux, which brought him to the last ex« 
tremity. However, perceiving his end approach* 
ing, and as he was just going to expire, he cried 
out, that an emperor ought to die standing; 
wherefore, raising himself upon his feet, he ex* 
pired in the hMids of those that sustained him. • 
• " He waa a man," says Pliny, ** in whom 
? power made no alteration, except in giving 
*^ him the opportunity of doing good equal to 
^' his. will/' He was the second Roman empe- 
ror that di^ a natural death; and he was 
peaceably succeeded by Titus his son. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Titus, the Eleventh Emperor of Rome. 

Titus being joyfully received as emperor, a. d. 
Mtfwithstanding a slight opposition from 79. 
^is brother Domitian, who maintained ^at he 
hiiliself was appointed, and that Titus had falsi* 
fied the will, he began to reign with the practice 
of every virtue that became an emperor and a 
man. During the life of his father, there had 
been many imputations against him, both for 
cruelty, 'lust, and prodigality; but, upon his 
exaltation to the throne, he seemed entirely tte 
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toke leare of his former vice^ and become an 
Sample of the greatest moderation and hnmamty. 
His first step towards gaining the aiSections of big 
snbjectSy was his moderating his passions, and 
bridling bis strong inclinations. He had long* 
loved Berenice, sister to Agrippa, king of Jadaoa, 
a woman of the greatest beauty and refined 
allurements. But knowing that the connection 
with her was entirely disagreeable to the people 
of Rome, be gained a victory over bis afFectioiis 
and sent her away, notwitbsUmding their matual 
passion, and the many arts she used to induce 
him to change his resolutions. He next dis- 
carded all those who bad been the former mini- 
sters of his pleasures, and forbore to countenance 
the companions of his looser recreations, though 
be had formerly taken great pains in the selec- 
tion. This moderation, added to his justice and 
generosity, procured him the love of all the good 
men, and the appellation of The Delight of 
Mankind ; which all bis acljions seemed calcu- 
lated to ensure. 

As he came to the throne with all the advan- 
tage of his father's popularity, he was resolved to 
use every method to increase it. He therefore 
took particular care to punish all informers, fiiJse 
witnesses, and promoters of dissension. Those 
wretches, who had their rise in the licentiousnese 
and impunity of former reigns, were now beceeie 
so f^omerous, that their crimes called loudly for 
]jkmisbment. Of these, therefore, he daily made 
.|^jlrc examples; condemning them to^ be 
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scourged in the most public streets; next to be 

dragged through the theatre, and then to be 

banbhediato the uninhabited fMirtsof the empire^ 

«r sold as slaves. He exhibited abo many shows> 

which ivere very sumptuous and magnificent* 

He^ in one day > caused five thousand wild beasts 

to be baited in the amphitheatre for the entertain* 

meat of the people. These public rejoicings 

were continued for a hundred days togedier; 

dining which, he permitted the people to dictate 

the manner in which they should choose to be 

entertaoned. His courtesy and readiness to do 

go0d have been celebrated even by Christian 

writers ; his principal rule being never to send 

any petitioner dinu^sfied away. One nighty 

recotteciBng that he had done nothing beneficial 

to naankind the day preceding, Jie cried out 

among his friends, << I have lost a day ;'' a se»* 

tence too remarkable not to be universally known. 

He was so tender of the Hves of his subjecU» 

that he took upon him the office of pontifex 

maximnsor high priest, to keep his hands «nde» 

filed with Uood. He so little regarded sucfai as 

censured or abused him, that he was heard to say, 

^ When I do nothing worthy of censvpe, why 

^ should I be displeased at it ?" He was even 

heafd to affirm, that he had rather die himself than 

put aaoHier to death. Learning that two noUe* 

«sen had conspired against him, he readily for^ 

gave them, and the next day placing them next 

himself in the theatre, he put the swords with 

which the gladiators fought into their hand^» 
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demanding their judgment and approbation^ 
whether they were of sufficient shortness. He 
pardoned his brother Domitian in the same man* 
ner^ who had actually prepared all things for an 
open rebellion. 

In this reign an eruption of mount Vesufias 
did considerable damage, overwhelming many 
townsi, and sending its ashes into countries more 
than a hundred miles distant* Upon this me- 
morable occasion, Pliny, the naturalist, lost his 
life ; for being impelled by too eager a curiosity 
to observe the eruption, h^ was suffocated in the 
flames. There happened also about this time a 
fire at Rome, which continued three days and 
nights successively, being followed by a plague, 
in which ten thousand men were buried in a day. 
The emperor, however, did all that lay in his 
power to repair the damages sustained by the 
public ; and, with respect to the city, declared 
that he would take the whole loss of that upon 
himself. 

These disasters were, in some measure, coun- 
terbalanced by the successes in Britain^ under 
Agricola. This excellent general having been 
sent into that country towards the latter end of 
Vespasian's reign, shewed himself equally expert 
in quelling the refractory^ and civilizing tho:e 
who had formerly submitted to the Roman power. 
The Ordovices, or inhabitants of North Wales, 
were the first that were subdued. He then made 
a descent upon Mona, or the island of Anglesey, 
which surrendered at discretion. Having thus 
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rendered himself master of the whole country, he 
took every method to restore discipline to his own 
army, and to introduce some share of politeness 
among those whom he had conquered. He 
exhorted tbem^ both by advice and example, to 
build temples, theatres, and stately houses. He 
caused the sons of their nobility to be instructed 
in the liberal arts ; he had them taught the latin 
language, and induced them to imitate the Roman 
modes of dress and living. Thus, by degraest 
this barbarous people began to assume the luxu* 
rious manners of their conquerors, and in some 
time, even to outdo them, in all the refinements of 
sensual pleasure. For these successes in Britain, 
Titus was saluted emperor the fifteenth time ; but 
he did not long survive this honour, being sur- 
prised by a violent fever at a little distance from 
Rome. Perceiving his death* approach, he de* 
Glared, that, during the whole course of his life, 
he knew but one action of which he repented } 
and that action he did not think proper to exprML 
He expired shortly after, but not without sn^i* 
cion of treacheiy from his brother Domittan, who 
had long wished to govern. Hi9 death was in the 
forty-first yter of his age, having rtigtied two 
years, two months, and twenty days. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Domitiafiy the Twelfth Emperor of Borne. 

The love which all ranks of people bore to Titus, 
A. D. facilitated the election of his brother 

8 1 . Domi tian» notwithstanding the ill opinion 
many had already conceived of him. His ambi- 
tion was already but too well known, and bis 
pride soon appeared upon his coming to the 
throne ; having been heard to declare, that he 
had given the empire to his father and brother, 
and now received it again as his due. 

The 1>eginQing of his reign was universally 
acceptable to the people, as he appeared equally 
remarkable for his clemency, liberality, and 
justice. He carried his abhorrence of cruelty so 
fiur, as, at one time, to forbid the sacrificing of 
oxen. His liberality was such, that he would not 
accept of the legacies that were left him by such 
as had children of their own. His justice w^ 
such, that he would sit whole days, and reverse 
tiie partial sentences of the ordinary judges. He 
appeared very careful and liberal in repairing the 
libraries that had been burnt, and recovering 
copies of such' books as had been lost, sending 
purposely to Alexandria to transcribe and correct 
them. 

But he soon began to shew the natural de- 
formity of his mind. Instead of cultivating lite* 
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ratiire» as his father and brother had done^ he 
neglected all kinds of study> addicting himself 
wholly to meaner pursuits, particularly archery 
and gaming. He was so very expert an arther^ 
that he would frequently cause one of his slaves 
to stand at a great distance, with his hand spread 
as a mark, and would shoot his arrows with such 
exactness, as to stick them all between his fingers4 
He instituted three sorts of contests to be observed 
every five years ; in music, horsemanship, and 
wrestling; but at the same time he banished all 
philosophers and mathematicians from Rome. 
No emperor before him entertained the people 
with such various and expensive shows. During 
these diversions he distributed great rewards, sit** 
ting as president himself, adorned with a purple 
robe and crown, with the priests of Jupiter and 
the college of Flavian priests about him. The 
meanness of his occupations in solitude, was a just 
contrast to his exhibitions of public ostentation. 
He usually spent his hours of retirement in 6atch* 
mg flies, and sticking them through with a bod* 
kin ; so that one of his servants being asked, if 
the emperor were alone, answered, that he had 
not so much as a fly to bear him company. 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the 
duration of his reign ; and, as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmurs 
only served to add strength to his suspicions, and 
malice to his cruelty. His ungrateful treatmient 
of Agricola seemed the first symptom of his 
natural malevolence. Domitian was always par* 

T2 
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ticularly fond of obtatntog a militarj reputatioD^ 
Und therefore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched some time before into Gaul, upon a 
pretended expedition against the Catti, a people 
of Germany; and without eyer seeing the ene* 
iiy, resolyed to have the honour of a triumph 
«pon bia return to Rome. For that purpose he 
purchased a number of slaves* whom he dressed 
in German habits* and at the head of this misera- 
ble procession, entered the city, amidst the itppa* 
rent acclamations, and conceded contempt^ of all 
his subjects. The successes, therefore, of Agricola 
in Britain* affected him with an extreme degree 
of envy. This admirable general, who ia scarce 
mentioned by any other writer except Tacitus, 
pursued the advantages which he had already 
obtained. He subdued the Caledonians ; and 
overcame Galgacuar, the British chief, at the head 
of thirty thousandmen } and, afterwards sending 
Vt%% fleet to scour the coast, first discovered Great 
Britain to be an island. He likewise discovered 
aad subdued the Orkneys, and thus reduced the 
whole into a civilized province of the Roman 
Cmpife. When the account of these successes 
was brought to Domitian, he received it with 
% seeming pleasures but real uneasiness. He 
thought Agricola's rising reputation a tacit re* 
pfoaieh upon his own inactivity ; and instead of 
attempting to emulate, he resolved to suppress the 
merit of his services. He ordered him, therefore* 
eoctemal maries of approbation; and took can 
Umt trimnphant ornaments* statues, and other 
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honours, should be decreed him : but at the same 
time he retooved him from his command^ uader a 
pretence of appointing him to the goremment of 
Syria. By these means, Agricola surrendered up 
his province to Salustius Lucullus, but soon found 
that Syria was otherwise disposed of. Upon his 
return to Rome, which was privately, and by 
night, he was. coolly received by the emperor; 
and, dying some time after in retirement, it ww 
supposed by some, that his end was hastened by 
Domitian's direction. 

Domitian . soon after found the want of so 
experienced a commander, in the many irniptiono 
of the barbarous nations that surrounded the 
empire. The Sarmatians in EuropCf joined with 
those of Asia, made a formidable invasioo, at once 
destroying a whole legion, and a general of the 
Komans. The Dacians, under the conduct of 
Decebalus their king, made an irruption, and 
overthrew the Romans in several engagements. 
The contests now were not for the limits of the 
empire and the banks of the Danube, but the 
provinces themselves were in danger. Losses 
vfere followed by losses; so that every season 
became memorable for some remarkable over- 
throw. J^ last, however, the state making a 
vigorous exertion of its internal power, the bar- 
barians were repelled, partly by force and partly 
by the assistance of money ; which only served to 
enable them to make future invasions with greats 
er advantage. But in whatever manner the 
enemy might have been repeUed» Domitian was 
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resolved not to lose the honours of a triumph. 
He returned in great splendor to Rome; and» 
not contented with thus triumphing twice with- 
out a victory, he resolved to-take the surname of 
Germanicus, for his conquest over a people with 
whom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule increased against 
him, his pride seemed every day to demand greater 
homage. He would permit his statues to be made 
only of gold and silver; he assumed to himself 
divine honours; and ordered that all men should 
treat him with the same appellations which they 
gave to the divinity. His cruelty was not behind 
his arrogance ; he caused numbers of the most 
illustrious senators, and others, to be put to 
death upon the most trifling pretences. One 
JEWus Lama was condemned and executed only 
for jesting, though there was neither novelty nor 
poignancy in his humour. Cocceanus was mur- 
dered only for celebrating the nativity of Otho. 
Pomposianus shared the same fate, because it was 
foretold by an astrologer that he should be empe- 
ror. Salustius Lucullus,hisl]eutenant in Britain, 
was destroyed only for having given his name to 
a new sort of lancesof hisown invention. Junius 
Rusticus died for publishing a book, in which he 
commended Thrasea and Priscus, two philoso- 
phers, who opposed Vespasian's coming to the 
throne. 

Such cruelties as these, that seem almost with- 
omt a motive, must have consequently produced 
rebellion. Lucius Antonius, governor of Upper 
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Germany, knowing how mack the emperor was 
detested at home, resolved upon striking for the 
throne^ and, accordingly, assumed the ensigns 
of imperial dignity. As he was at the head of a 
formidable army, his success remained along time 
doubtful; but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine 
dividing his army, be was set upon at that junc« 
ture by Normandus the emperor's general, and 
totally routed. The news of this victory, we 
are told, was brought to Rome by supernatural 
means, on the sameday thatthe battle was fought,. 
Domitian's severity was greatly increased by this 
short-lived success. In order to discover those 
who were accomplices with the adverse party, he 
invented new tortures; sometimes cutting off 
the hands, at other times thrusting fire into the 
privities of those whom he suspected of being his 
enemies. During these severities, he aggravated 
their guilt by hypocrisy, never pronouncing 
seutence without a preamble full of gentleness 
and mercy. The night before he crucified the. 
comptroller of his household, he treated him with 
the most seeming friendship, and ordered him a 
dish of meat from his own table* He carried 
Aretinus Clemens with him in his own litter the 
day he had concluded upon his death. He was 
particularly terrible to the«enate and nobility; 
the whole body of whom he frequently threat* 
eoed to extirpate entirely. At one time, he sur- 
rounded the senate-house with his troops, to the 
great consternation of the senators. At another, 
he resolved to amuse himself with their terrors ia 
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a different mauiaer* Having invited ibem to a 
public entertainment, he received them all very 
formally at the entrance of his palace, and con« 
dacted them into a spacious hall, hung round 
with black, and illuminated by a few melancholy 
himps, that diffused light only sufficient to shew 
the horrors of the place. All around were to 
be seen nothing but coffins, with the names of 
each of the senators written upon them, together 
with other objects of terror, and instruments of 
execution. While the company beheld all these 
preparations with silent agony, several men^ 
having their bodies blackened, each with a drawn 
sword in one hand, and a flaming torch in the 
other, entered the hall, and danced round them. 
After some time, when the guests e&pected no« 
thing less than the most instant death, well 
knowing Domitian's capricious cruelty, the doors 
were set open, and one of the servants came to 
inform them, that the emperor gave all the corn* 
pany leave to withdraw. 

These cruelties were rendered still more odious 
by his lust and avarice. Frequently, after pre* 
tiding at an execution, he would retire with the 
lewdest prostitutes, and use the same baths which 
they did. His avarice, which was the conse^ 
quence of his proftsion, had no bounds. He 
seized upon the estates of all against whom be 
could find the smallest pretensions; the most 
trifling action, or word, against the majesty of the 
prince, was sufficient to ruin the possessor. He 
particttkrly exacted large sums from the rich 
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iew^, who e^en then began to practise the arts of 
money-getting, for which they are at present so 
remarkable. He was excited against them» not 
only by avarice^ bot by jealousy. A prophecy 
had been long current in the East, that a person 
from the line of David should rule the world. 
Whereupon, this suspicious tyrant^ willing to 
evade the prediction, commanded all the Jews of 
the lineage of David to be diligently sought out 
and put to death. Two Christians, grandsons of 
St. Jnde the apostle, of that line, were brought 
before him ; but findjng them poor, and no way 
ambitious of temporal power, he dismissed them> 
considering them as objects too mean for hit 
jealousy. However, his persecution of th« 
Christians was more severe than that of any of 
his predecessors. By his letters and edicts they 
were banished in several parts of the empire, and . 
put to death with all the tortures of ingenious 
cruelty. The predictions of the Chaldeans and 
astrologers, also, concerning his death, gave him 
violent apprehensions, and kept him in the most 
tormenting disquietude. As be approached the 
end of bis reign, he would permit no criminal or 
prisoner to be brought into his presence, till they 
were bound in such a manner as to be incapable 
of injuring him; and he generally secured their 
chains in his own hands. His jealousies increas* 
ed to such a degree, that he ordered the gallery in 
which he walked, to be set round with a pellucid 
stone, which served as a mirror to reflect the 
persons of all such as approached him from 
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behiijd. Every omen and prodigy gave him fresh 
anxiety. Ascleterion, theastrologer, was brought 
before him for publishing predictions concern- 
ing his death. As he did not attempt to deny 
the charge, the emperor demanded if he knew his 
own fortune ? To which the astrologer replied, 
that he should be devoured by dogs. Upon 
which, Domitian immediately ordered him to be 
slain, and, to frustrate his prediction, to be burnt 
immediately after. But we are told, that, during 
the execution, a furious tempest arose, which blew 
down the body, and dispersed the executioners ; 
and in the mean time the body was devoured by 
dogs, as the poor astrologer had foretold. An 
accident like thiis was a sufficient pretext for the 
death of hundreds. This last part of the tyrant's 
reign was more insupportable than any of the 
preceding. Nero exercised his cruelties without 
being a spectator^ but a^principal part of the 
Roman miseries during this reign, was to see and 
be seen s to behold the stern air and fiery visage 
of the tyrant, which he had armed against blush- 
ing by continued intemperance, directing the 
tortures, and maliciously pleased with adding 
poignance to every agony. 

But a period was soon to be put to this 
monster's cruelties. Rome had now, by horrid 
experience, learned the art of ridding herself of 
her tyrants. Among the number of those whom 
he at once caressed and suspected, was his wife 
Domitia, whom he had taken from Eiius Lama, 
her former husband. This woman, however, was 
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become obnoxioiis to him, for having placed her 
aflfectioDS apon one Paris, a player > and he re- 
solved to dispatch her, with several others that 
he either hated or suspected. It was the tyrant's 
method to put down the names of all such as he 
intended to destroy, in his tablets, which he kept 
about him with great circumspection* Domitia, 
fortunately happening to get a sight of them, was 
struck at finding her own name in the catalogue 
of those fated to destruction. She shewed the 
fatal list to Norbanus and Petronius, prefects of 
the praetorian bands, who found themselves set 
down; as likewise to Stephanus, the comptroller 
of the household, who can>e into the conspiracy 
with alacrity. Parthenius also, the chief c^ham- 
berlain, was of the number ; and these, after 
many consultations, determined to take the first 
opportunity of putting their design into execu- 
tion : they at length fixed upon the eighteenth 
day of September for the completion of their 
great attempt. Domitian, whose death was 
every day foretold by the astrologers, who, of 
consequence, must at last be right in their pre- 
dictions, was, in some measure, apprehensive of 
that particular day ; and, as he had been ever 
timorous, so was he now more particularly upon , 
bis guard. He had for some time before secluded 
himself in the most secret recesses of his palace, 
and at midnight was so affrighted as to leap out 
of his bed, enquiring of his attendants what hour 
of the night it was. Upon their falsely assuring 
bim that it was an hour later than that which he 
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was taught to appreheDd» quite transported^ asif 
all danger were past, he prepared to go to the 
bath. Jast then» Petronius, his chamberlain^ 
came to inform him that Stephapus, the comp^- 
troller of the household^ desired< to speak to him 
upon an affair of the utmost importance. The 
emperor having given orders that his atteudanti 
should retire, Stephanus entered with his band ift 
a scarf, which he had worn thus for some daj6» 
the better to conce^ a dagger, as none were 
permitted to approach the emperor with arms. 
He began by giving information of a pretended 
conspiracy, and exhibited a paper, in which the 
particulars were specified. While Domitian was 
reading the contents with an eager curiosity, 
Stephanus drew his dagger, and struck him in the 
groin. The wound not being mortal, Domitian 
caught hold of the assassin, and threw him apoQ 
the ground, calling out for assistance. He 
demanded also his sword, that was usually placed 
under his pillow, and a boy who attended in the 
Apartment running to fetch it^ found only the 
scabbard, for Parthenius had previously removed 
the blade. The straggle with Stephanos still 
continued; Domitian still keeping him nnder, at 
one time attempting to wrest the dagger from his 
hand, at another to tear out his eyes with bis 
fingers. But Parthenius, with his freedmaiit a 
gladiator, and two subaltern officers, now coming 
in, they ran all furiously upon the emperor, and 
dispatched him with seven wounds. In the mean 
time, some of the officers of the goard being 
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alarmed, came to his assistance, but too late to 
save him ; however, they slew Stephanas on the 
spot 

It IS almost incredible what some writers relate 
concerning ApoUonius Tyaneus, who was then 
at Ephenus. This person, whom some call a 
magician^ and some a philosopher, but who more 
probably was nothing more than an impostor, 
was, just at the minute in which Domitian was 
slain, lecturing in one of the public gardens of the 
city. But stopping short, all of a sudden he 
cried out, ^' Courage, Stephanus, strike the ty- 
^ rant/' And then, after a pause, << Rejoice, 
^ my friends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day 
'^ do I say I the very moment in which I kept si- 
<' lence he suffers for his crimes, he dies T 

Many more prodigies were said to have por- 
tended his death ; but the fate of such a monst&r 
seemed to produce more preternatural disturb- 
ances and more predictions than it deserved. 
The truth seems to be, that a belief in omens and 
prodigies were again become prevalent; the 
people were again relapsing into pristine bar- 
barity ; a country of ignorance is ever the pro- 
per soil for a harvest of imposture. 
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CHAPtER XIV. 

Ncrva, the Thirteenth Emperor of Borne. 

When it was publicly known that Domitiaa 
A. h. '^^^ slain, the joy of the senate was so 

96. great^that being assembled with the utmost 
haste, they b? gan to load his memory with every 
reproach. His statues were commanded to be 
taken down ; and a decree was made, that all bis 
inscriptions should be erased, his name struck 
out of the registers of fame, and his funeral omit- 
ted* The people, who now took little part ia 
the aiSfairs of government, looked on his death 
with indifference ; the soldiers alone, whom he 
had loaded with favours and enriched by largess- 
es, sincerely regretted their benefactor. 

The senate, therefore, resolved to provide a sue* 
cesser before the army could have an opportu* 
nity of taking the appointment upon themselves; 
and C(}cceius Nen^a was chosen to the empire 
the very day on which the tyrant was slain. 

Nerva was of an illustrious family, as most say» 
by birth a Spaniard, and above sixty-five years 
old when he was called to the throne. He was, 
at that time, the most remarkable man in Rome 
Jot his virtues, moderation, and respect to the 
laws ; and he owed his exaltation to the blame- 
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less conduct of his former life. When the se- 
nate went to pay him their submissions, he re-^ 
ceived them with his accustomed humility, while 
Arius Antonius, his most intimate friend, having 
embraced him with great familiarity, addressed 
him in a language very different from that which 
the former emperors were accustomed to hear. 
" I come," cried he, ** with others, to congratu- 
'' late, not your good fortune, but that of the 
** Roman empire. You have long escaped the 
" malice of your enemies, and the cruelty of ty- 
** rants. Now, at thb decline of life, to be 
" plunged into new troubles and surrounding 
*• dangers, to be exposed, not only to the hatred 
*' of enemies, but to the dangerous requests of 
*' friendship, is not a state to be wished for : 
•* jFOur enemies will naturally envy you; and your 
*' friends, presuming upon your 'former favour, 
** if their suits be defied, will become enemies ; 
" so that you must either injure the public, or 
" lose their favour." Such candid advice was 
received with proper gratitude ; and, indeed, no 
emperor seemed to want such advice more than 
he; as the easy indulgence of his disposition 
made him the prey of his insidious courtiers. 

However, an excess of indulgence £ind hu« 
manity were faults that Rome could easily par- 
don, after the cruelties of such an emperor at 
Domitian. Being long accustomed to tyranny, 
they regarded Nerva's gentle reign with rapture, 
and even gave his imbecility the name of liene? 
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voleoce. Upon coming to the throne, be .so* 
lemnly swore that no senator of Rome should be 
put to death by his command during his reign* 
though they gave never so just a cause. ThU 
oath he so religiously observed, that when two 
senators had conspired his death, he used no kind 
of severity against them ; but sending for them* 
to let them see he was not ignorant of their de- 
signs, he carried them with him to the public 
theatre : there presenting each a dagger, he de- 
sired them to strike, as he was determined not to 
ward off the blow. Such acts of clemency ap* 
peared to the multitude as virtues s but others 
saw them in a different light, and considered 
them as encouragements tOr dissolution. One of 
the principal men in Rome was heard to declare^ 
that it was indeed a misfortune to live under a 
prince who considered innocence as a crime i 
but a greater still, to live under one who regard- 
ed crimes as innocent. Having one night in- 
Tited Veiento, one of Domitian's most vicioas 
favourites, to supper, the conversation ran upon 
the vices of Catullus Messalinus, whose memory 
was detested for his cruelties during the former 
reign. As each of the guests mentioned him 
with horror, Nerva was induced to ask one 
Mauricus, who sat at table, ^* What do you think* 
¥ Mauricus, would become of such a man now V* 
V I think," replied Mauricus, pointing to Veien- 
to, ^* that he would hav^ baen invited> a» some «f 
^* OS arei to supper.** 
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However true such sarcasms might have been, 
Nerva bore them with the utmost good humour. 
Ever desirous of being rather loved than feared 
by his subjects, he conferred great favours, and 
bestowed large gifts, upon his particular friends. 
His liberality was so extensive, that, upon his 
first promotion to the empire, he was constrained 
to sell his gold and silver plate, with his other 
rich moveables, to enable him to continue his 
liberalities. He released the cities of the em«> 
pi re from many severe duties, which had been 
imposed by Vespasian ; he took off a rigorous 
tribute which had been laid upon carriages; and 
restored those to their property who had been 
unjustly dispossessed by Domitian. 

During his short reign he made several good 
laws. He particularly prohibited the castration 
of male children ; which had been likewise con- 
demned by his predecessor, but not wholly re- 
moved. He put all those slaves to death, who 
had, during the last reign, informed against their 
masters. He permitted no statues to be erected 
in his honour, and converted such of Domitian'» 
as had been spared by the senate, into money* 
He sold many rich robes, and much of the splen- 
did furniture of the palace, and retrenched se-> 
vend unreasonable expences at court. At the 
same time, he had so little regard for money, that 
when one of his subjects found a large treasure, 
and wrote to the emperor how to dispose of it^* 
he received for answer, that he might use it: 
but the finder still informing the emperor that it 

VOL. IT. u 
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was a fortune too large for a prirate pecaon, 
Nerva, admiriog hia honesty^ wrote him word, 
that then he might abuse it. 

A life of such generosity and mildness, was 
aot» however, without its enemies^ Vigilias Ru« 
fus, who had opposed him, was not only par* 
doned, but made his o^eague in the consal* 
ship« Calpumins Crassos also, with some oUiers, 
formed a dangerous conspiracy to destroy him ; 
but Nerva would use no severity : he rested sa* 
tisfied With banishing those who were culpable, 
though the senate were for inflicting more rigor* 
ous punishments. But the most dangerous in* 
surrection against his interests, was from the pne-^ 
torian bands, who, heided by Casparius Oliaow, 
instated upon rereoging the late emperor's death, 
whose memory was still dear to them, from iits 
frequent liberalities. Nerva, whose kindness to 
good men rendered him more obnoxious to d^ 
vicious, did all in his power to stop the pro- 
gress of this insurrectioQ ; he presented hioMetf 
to the mutinous soldiers, aod <opening his bosom, 
desired them to strike there, ratber than he gwtt j 
of so much injustice. The soUiers, howerer, 
paid no regard to his remonstrancei^ but aeicisg 
upon Petronias and Parthenius^ slew dim ia 
. tbe most igBomhiioiis manner. Not contant 
with this, they even compelled the emperor to 
approve of their sedition, and to make a epeech 
to the people, in which he thanked the cohorta 
for their fidelity. 
Sa disogMcaibla a constraint upon tbe «mpe» 
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fof^s ioclinations, was, io tlie eod, attended wick 
Ihe most happy effects, as it caused the adoption 
of Trajan to succeed him. Nerva perceived that 
in the present turbulent disposition of the times, 
he stood in need of an^ assistant in the empire, 
who might share the iatiguas of government, and 
contribute to keep the licentious in awe. For 
this purpose, setting aside all his own relations, 
he fixed upon Ulpius Trajan, an utter stranger 
to his family, who was then governor in Upper 
Germany, as his successor. Having put his de- 
termination in execution, and performed the ac- 
customed solemnities, he instantly sent off ambas- 
sadors to Cologne, where Traj^ then resided, 
^entr^tiog his assistance in punishing liiose from 
whom he had received such an insult. 

The adoption of this admirable man, proved 
«o great a curb to tjie licentiousness of the sol- 
diery, tkat they continued iu perfect obedience 
duri«g the rest of this retgn ; and Caspfurius be- 
i^ sent to him, was by his command either 
bnnishad or put to death. 

The adopting Trajan, was the last public act 
nf Nerva. In about three months after, having 
put himself in a violeist passion with one Regn- 
Mis, a senator, be was seized with a fever, of 
nrhich he died, after a short reign of one year, 
£>nr BKentiis, and nine days. 

He was tthe first foreign emperor who ragnad 
in ftome, and justly reputed a prince of gnsat 
flenesosity and moderation. He k also celebrate^ 

U2 
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for his wisdom, though with less reason, die 
greatest instance he gave of it daring his reign^ 
being the choice of his successor. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Trajan^ the Fourteenth Emperor of Rome. 

Trajan's family was originally from Italy, but 
u. e. be himself was bom at Seville, in Spain. 
85 1 . He very early accompanied his father, who 
A. D. was a general of the Romans, in his expe* 
98. ditions along the Euphrates and theRhine, 
and while yet very young, acquired a consider- 
able reputation for military accomplishments. 
He inured his body to fatigue; he made long 
marches on foot; and laboured to acquire all 
that skill in war which was necessary for a com- 
mander. When he was made general of the 
army in Lower Grermany, which was one of the 
most considerable employments in the empire, 
it caused no alteration in bis manners or way of 
living, and the commander was seen no way dif- 
fering from the private tribune, except in his 
superior wisdom and virtues. The great qua* 
Jhties of his mind were accompanied with all the 
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advantages of person. His body. was mi^estic 
and vigorous; he was at that middle time of life 
which is happily tempered with the warmth of 
youth and the caution of age, being forty-two 
years old. To these qualities were added a mo- 
desty that seemed peculiar to himself aloue ; so 
that mankind found a pleasure in praising those 
accomplishments of which the possessor seemed 
no way conscious. Upon the whole, Trajan is 
distinguished as the greatest and the best empe- 
ror of Rome. Others might have equalled him 
in war, and some might have been his rivals in 
clemency and goodness ; but he seems the only 
prince who united these talents in the greatest 
perfection, and who appears equally to engage 
our admiration and our regard. 

Upon being informed of the death of Nerva, 
he prepared to return to Rome, whither he was 
invited by the united entreaties of the state. He 
therefore began to march with a discipline that 
was for a long time unknown in the armies of 
the empire. The countries through which he 
passed were neither ravaged nor taxed,* and he 
entered the city, not in a triumphant manner^ 
though he had deserved many, but on foot, at- 
tended -with the civil officers of the state, and 
followed by his soldiers, who marched silently 
forward with modesty and respect 

One of the first lectures he received, respect- 
ing his conduct in governing the empire, was 
from Plutarch, the philosopher, who had the 
honour of being his master. Upon his arrival 
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flt Rome, he is n&d to have written him m letter, 
to the folldwing purpose : '* SiDCe j&nr merits^ 
^^ and not yoof importmvtties, have advanced yon 
<< to the empire, permit me to congratulate yoar 
<^ virtues, and my ovrn good fortune. If your 
^* future govermnent prov^ answerable to your 
'« tottaet Wiffih, I abail be happy* But if you 
'^ become worse ftnr power, yonrt will be the 
^* danger, and mine the ignominy of your coih 
^< dttct. The errors of the pupil will be charged 
'' u^on fai9 instructor. Seneca \i reproached for 
^' the enormities of Nero ; and Socrates and 
^< Q.uintilian hare not escaped .censure for the 
<* misconduct of their respective scholars. But 
*^ yon have it in your power to make me the most 
^< honoured of men, by continuing what yon 
*^ are. Continne the command of your passions ; 
^< and make virtue the scopcf of all your actions. 
^< If you follow these instructions, then will I 
<« glory in having presumed to give them ; if 
^^ you neglect what I o^r, then will this letter 
^' be my testimony that you have not emed 
<< through the counsel and authority of Pitttarek*'^ 
I have inserted this letter, whether genuine ornoi, 
because it seems to me w^Il written $ and a strik*^ 
ing picture of this great philosopher's manner 
of addressing the best of princes. 

It would be tedious, and unnecessary, to enter 
into a detail of this good monarch's labours for 
the state. His application to business^ his mo«- 
demtion to his enemies, his modesty in exaltation^ 
his liberality to the detfenring^ and his frugality 
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in kii own ezpences; these bare all beta the 
rabject of panegyric among^ his cotemporaries ; 
and Uiey continue to be the admiration ci pos- 
terity. 

Upon giving the praefect of the pradtorian 
baads the sword, accl»rding to enstom^ he made 
use of this remarkable expression : ^' Take this 
*' sword, and use it; if I bare merit, for me; if 
^' otherwise, against me." After which he add- 
ed^ that he who gave laws, was the first who was 
bound to observe them. 

If he had any failings, they were his love of 
women ; which, however, never hurried him be- 
jottd the bounds of decency ; and his inmiode-- 
rate passion fc»r war, to which he had been bred 
up from his childhood. The first war he was 
engaged in after his coming to the throne, was 
with the Dacians, who, during the reign of Do* 
mttian, had committed numberless ravages upon 
the provinces of the empire. He therefore raised 
a powerful army, and with great expedition 
marched into those barbarous countries, where he 
was vigorously opposed by Decebalns, the Da* 
cian king, who, for a long time, withstood his 
boldest efforts. At length, however, this mon* 
arch being constrained to come to a general 
battle, and no longer able to protract the war, he 
was routed with great daughter, though not 
widMut great loss to the conqueror. The Ro-» 
man soldiers, upon this occasion, wanting linen 
to bind up their wounds, the emperor tore his 
own robes to supply them. This victory com-i 
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pelled the enemy to sue for peace^ which thejr 
obtained on very disadvantageous terms; their 
king coming into the Roman camp, and acknow* 
ledging himself a vassal of the Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs 
and rejoicings upon such an occasion were over» 
he was surprised with an account, that the 
Dacians had renewed hostilities. Decebalus, 
their king, was now, therefore, a second time, ad- 
judged an enemy to the Roman state, and Trajan 
invaded his dominions with an army equal to 
that with which he had before subdued him. 
But Decebalus, now grown more cautious by 
his former defeat, used every art to avoid coming 
to an engagement He also put various stra- 
tagems in practice, to distress the enemy ; and» 
at one time, Trajan himself was in danger of 
being slain or taken. He also took Longinus, 
one of the Roman generals, prison^-, and threat- 
ened to kill him, in case Trajan refused granting 
him terms of peace. But the emperor replied, 
that peace and war had not their dependence 
upon the safety of one subject only ; wherefore 
Longinus, some time after, destroyed himself by 
a voluntary death. The fate of this general 
seemed to give new vigour to Trajan's operations. 
In order to be better enabled to invade the ene- 
my's territories at pleasure, he undertook a most 
stupendous work, which was no less than build- 
ing a bridge across the Danube. This amasing 
structure, which was built over adeep> broad, and 
jrapid river^ consisted of more than twenty-two 
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arches, a hundred and fifty feet high, and a 
hundred and seventy broad: the ruins of this 
structure, which remain to this day, shew mo- 
dern architects how far they were surpassed by 
the ancients, both in the greatness and the bold- 
ness of their designs. Upon finishing this work 
Trajan continued the war with great vigour, 
sharing with the meanest of his soldiers the fa- 
tigues of the camp'aign, and continually encou- 
raging them to their duty by his own example. 
By these means, notwithstanding the country 
was spacious and uncultivated, and the inha- 
bitants brave and hardy, be subdued the whole, 
and added the kingdom of Dacia as a province 
to the Roman empire. Decebalus made some 
attempts to escape, but being surrounded on eve- 
ry side, he at last slew himself, and his head was 
sent immediately to Rome, to certify his misfor- 
tune there. These successes seemed to advance 
the. empire to a greater degree of splendor than 
it had hitherto acquired. Ambassadors were seen 
to come from the interior parts of India, to con- 
gratulate Trajan's success, and bespeak his friend- 
ship. At his return to Rome, he entered the 
city in triumph ; and the rejoicings for his vic- 
tories lasted for the space of a hundred and 
twenty, days. 

Having thus given peace and prosperity to the 
empire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, ho- 
noured, and almost adored, by his subjects. He 
adorned the city with public buildings ; he freed 
it from such men as lived by their vices; he en- 
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tertained persons of merit with the utmost faoii* 
iiarity ; and so little feared his enemies, that he 
could scarcely be induced to suppose he had any. 
Being one day told by some, that his friend and 
&vourite, Sara, was false to him; Trajan, to 
^ew how much he relied on his fidelity, went 
in his ordinary manner to sup with him. There 
be commanded Sura's si^rgeon to be brought, 
whom he ordered to take off the hair about his 
eye-brows. He then made the barber shave his 
beard, and after went unconcerned into the bath 
as usual. The next day, when Sara's accusers 
were renewing their obloquy, Trajan informing 
them how he had spent the night, ** If,^* cried he, 
'' Sura had any designs against my life, he then 
*' had the fairest opportunity/' 

It had been happy for this great prince's me- 
mory, if he had shewn equal clemency to all his 
subjects; but, about theninth year of his reign, he 
was persuaded to look upon the Christians with 
xj. c. a suspicious eye. The extreme veneration 
SOO. which he professect for the religion of the 
A. D. empire,8et him sedulously to oi^ose every 
107- innovation, and the progress of Christian- 
ity seemed to alarm him. A law had som^ time 
before been passed, in which all Helens^ or so- 
cieties dissenting from the established religion, 
were considered as illegal, being reputed nurse- 
ries of imposture and sedition. Under the saoc* 
tion of this law, the Christians were persecuted 
in aH parts of the empire. Great numbers of 
them were pat to death, as welt by popular tu- 
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millts a» by edicto fmd judicial proceediog9. In 
tbisL persecution^ St. CJesneos^ bishop of Rome, 
was condemned to be thrown into the sea» with 
an anchor about his neck ; St» Simeon^ bis^iop of 
Jerusaletn, at the age of a hundred and twentjr, 
wa6 scourged and crucified; and St. Ignatius, 
who had a particular dispute with Trajan, at 
Antiocb, was condenmed to be thrown to wild 
beasts, in the amphitheatre at Rome. However, 
the persecution ceased for some time ; for the 
emperor haying adyice from Pliny, the procon^ 
sAl in Bitbf nia, of the innooence and limplicitj 
of the Christians, and of their ioofSrastye and 
moral way of living, he suspended their punisb- 
metilsi. But a total stop was put to them upon 
Tiberianos, the governor of Palestme, sending 
him word, that he was wearied out with enecul* 
iog the laws against the Galilefuos, who crowded 
to execution in such multitudes^ that he was at 
a loss how to proceed* Upon this iiiformation, 
the emperor gave orders, that the Christians 
should not be sought after ^ but if any offered 
themselves, that they should suffer. In tbisasanaer 
the rage of persecution ceased, and the emperor 
found leisure to turn the force of his arms against 
the Armenians and Patthians, who now began to 
thro^ off all submission to Rome. 

While he wM employed in these wars, there 
was a dreadAil iosurfectiott of the Jews in all 
parts of the empire. This wretched people, stiU 
iaiatoated, and ever expecting some signal de* 
livertr, took tlie Advanti^ge of Tra|an's absence 
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lit the East^ to massacre all the Greeks and Ro- 
mans which they got into their power, without 
reluctance or mercy. This rebellion first began 
in Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa ; fi-om 
thence the flame extended to Egypt, and next to 
the island of Cyprus. These places, they, in a 
manner, dispeopled with ungovernable fury. 
Their barbarities were such, that they eat the 
flesh of their enemies, wore their skins, sawed 
them asunder, cast them to wild beasts, made 
them kill each other, and studied new torments 
by which to destroy them. However, these crud- 
ties were of no long duration ; the governors of 
the respective provinces making head against 
their tumultuous fury, soon treated them with a 
retaliation of cruelty, and put them to death, not 
as human beings, but as. outrageous pests to so- 
ciety. As the Jews had practised their cruelties 
in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enact- 
ed, by which it was made capital for any Jew to 
set foot on the island. 

During these bloody transactions, Trajan was 
prosecuting his successes in the East. His first 
march was into Armenia, the king of which 
country had disclaimed all alliance with Rome, 
and received the ensigns of royalty and dominion 
from the monarch of Parthia. However, upon 
the news of Trajan's expedition, his fears were so 
great, that he abandoned his country to the in- 
vader ; while the greatest part of his governors and 
nobility came submissively to the emperor, ac« 
knowledging themselves his subjects) and making 
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him the most costly presents. Having, in this man* 
ner, taken possession of th6 whole country, and 
gotten the king into his power, he marched into 
the dominions of the king of Parthia. Theie^ 
entering the opulent kingdom of Mesopotamia, 
he reduced it into the form of a Roman province. 
From thence he went against the Parthians, 
marching on foot at the head of his army ; in this 
manner crossing rivers, and conforming to all 
the severities of discipline which were imposed 
upon the meanest soldier. His successes against 
the Parthians were great and numerous. He 
conquered Syria and Chaldea; and took the 
famous city of Babylon. There, attempting to 
cross the Euphrates, he was opposed by the 
enemy, who were resolved to stop his passage i 
but he secretly caused boats to be made upon the 
adjoining mountains ; and bringing them to the 
water-side, passed his army with great expedi* 
tion ; not, however, without great slaughter on 
both sides. From thence he traversed large 
tracts of country, which had never before been 
invaded by a Roman army; and seemed to take 
a pleasure in pursuing the same march which 
Alexander the Great had marked out before him. 
Having passed the rapid stream of the Tigris, he 
advanced tothecityCtesiphon, which hetook,and 
opened himself a passage into Persia; where he 
made many conquests that were rather splendid 
than serviceable. After subduing all the country 
bordering on the Tigris, he marched southward 
to the Persian gulph, where he subdued a mon- 
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arch who possMsed a considerable island, made 
by the divided streams of tfa at river. Here winter 
coiniog on, he was in danger of losing the great- 
est part of his army by the inclemency of the cK* 
mate and the inundations of the river. He, 
therefore, with indefatigable pains, fitted out a 
fleet, and sailing down the Persian gulph, entered 
the Indian ocean, conqnering even to the Indies, 
and subduing a part of them to the Roman empire. 
He was prevented from pursning further con- 
qsiests in this distant country, both by the revolt 
of many of the provinces he had already subdued, 
tod by the scarcity of provisions, which seemed 
to contradict the reports of the fertility of the 
countries he was induced to invade. The incon- 
veniences of increasing age, also contrfbuted to 
..damp the ardour, of this enterprise, which at one 
time he intended to pursue to the confines of the 
earth. Returning, ttierefore, along the Persian 
gulph, asid eending the senate a particular account 
of all the nations he bad Conquered, the names of 
wi^ich alone composed a long catalogue, he pre- 
pamd to punish those countries wiiich had revolt- 
ed from him. He began by laying the famous 
city of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, in ashes ; and, 
in airiiort space of time, not only retook all those 
places wbich 'bad before acknowledged subjec- 
tion, but cenqueped many olAier provinces, so as 
to maiat himself master of the most fertile king- 
doms of aM Afiia. In this train of successes he 
soBKe aaet wi^ a repnlse, except before the city 
Aftm, in the deserts i>f Arabia. WYierefore, 
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jndiging that it was a proper time for boonding 
his cotiquests, he resolved to gire a master to the 
ooon tries he had subdued. With this reaolutioa 
he repaired to the city Ctesiphoo, io Persia ; and 
there, with great ceremony, crowned Partheuas- 
pates king of Parthia, to tlie great joy of all his 
subjects. He established another ting also over 
the kingdom of Albania, near the Caspian sea. 
Then placing governors and lieutenaota in other 
provinces, he resolved to return to his capital in 
a more magnificent manner than any of his pre* 
decessors had done before him. He accotdingiy 
left Adrian general of all his forces in the East» 
and continued his journey towards Rome, where 
the most magnificent preparations were made for 
his arrival. However, he had not got farther than 
the province of Cilicia, when he found himself 
too weak to proceed in his usual manner. He 
therefore ordered himself to be carrie/i on ship- 
board, to the city of Seleucia, where he died of 
the apoplexy, tiaving been attacked by that 
disorder once before. During the time of his 
indispontion. His wife Plottsm constantly attended 
near him ; and, knowing the emperor's dislike to 
Adriaii, it is thought foi>ged the will, by winch be 
WM adopted to sueceed/ 

Trajan 4lied in the sixfry-tbiiii year of a. v* 
his age, after a ragn of nineteen years, sik U 7« 
aK>nrtAis, and fifteen days. H^^w lughly.be was 
w tteted by faissubjcds appears fnom their swan 
ner %f l^iessing his neeeasors, ainfays winhmg 
them dietfivPtuneof Augustas^ and ike fpodwsa&ii 
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Trajan. His military virtues, however, upon 
which he chiefly valued himself, produced no 
real advantage to his country, and all his con- 
quests disappeared, when the power was with- 
drawn that enforced them. 

But still it may be asserted that the Roman 
empire was never so large as when be left it, nor 
so formidable to the rest of the world. And yet 
its strength wajs much impaired ; for being spread 
over so vast an extent of territory, as it wanted 
the invigorating principle of patriotism among its 
subjects to inspire them in its defence, its bulk 
seemed rather a symptom of its disease than its 
vigour. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Adrian, the Fifteenth Emperor qfRame. 

Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, and of 
the same city where Trajan was born. He was 
nephew to Trajan, and married to Sabina, his ' 
grand niece. When Trajan was adopted to the 
empire, Adrian was a tribune of the army in 
Mssia,and sent by the troops to congratulate the 
emperor on his advancement. But his brother- 
in-law, who desired to have an opportunity of 
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eongratolating Trajan himself, supplied Adrian 
witb a carriage that broke down on the way* 
Adrian, boweTer, was resolved to lose no tiiney 
and performed the rest of the jonrnej on foot. 
This assidaitj was tery pleasing to the emperor ; 
but he disliked Adrian from serera) more pre« 
nuling motiyes* He was expensive and involve- 
ed in debt. He wasi besides, inconstant, capri^ 
Oiotts> and apt to envy another's reputation. 
These faults^ in Trajan's opinion, oonld not be 
compensated either by Adrian's learning or his 
talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin 
languages, his intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of his country and the philosophy of th^ 
times, were no inducements to Trajan, who, 
being bred himself a soldier, desired to have a 
military man to succeed him. For this reason it 
was that the dying emperor would by no means 
appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps, of injuring 
bis great reputation, by adopting a person that 
was unworthy^ H is death, therefore, was conceal^ 
ed for some time by Plotina, his wife, till Adrian 
had sounded the inclinations of the army, and 
fbnnd them firm in his interests. They then 
produced a forged instrument, importing that 
Adrian was adopted to succeed in the empire. 
By this drtiftce be was elected by all orders of the 
state, though absetit from Rome, being then at 
Atttiocb, as general of the forces in the East. 

Vpon Adrian'^ election, his "first csare wm to 
mite to the senate, egccasiog himself for assuming 
tine ompifewithcpcM their ^revioun apj^robatioii^ 
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imputing it to the hasty zeal of the anny^ who 
rightly judged that the senate ought not long to 
reoiain without a head. He then began to pur* 
sue a course quite opposite to that of his prede* 
cessor» taking every method of declining war^ and 
promoting the arts of peiace. He was quite satis- 
fied with preserving the ancient limits of the 
empire, and seemed no way ambitious of exten- 
sive conquest. For this reason he abandoned all 
the conquests which Trajan had made, judging 
them to be rather ah inconvenience than an 
advantage to the empire. He made the river 
Euphrates the boundary of the empire, and placed 
the legions along its banks to prevent the incur- 
sions of the enemy. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and 
leaving Severus governor of Syria, be took his 
journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of 
Trajan. thither by sea. Upon his approach to 
the city, .he was informed that a magnificent 
triumph was preparing for him; but this be 
modestly declined, desiring that these honours 
might be paid to Trajan*s memory, which they 
had designed for him. In consequence of this 
command, a most superb triumph was decreed, in 
which Trajan's statue was carried as the principal 
figure in the procession, it being remarked that 
be was the only man that ever triumphed alBter he 
was dead. Not content with paying him the^e 
extraordinary honours, his ashes were placed in a 
golden urn, upon the top of a column a hundred 
and forty feet high. On this were engraven the 
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particulars of all his exploits in basso relievo, 
a work of great labour, and which' is still re* 
maini ng. 

It was not an easy task to appear with any 
lustre, after an emperor so loved and admired as 
Trajan ; and yet the merits of his successor 
seemed, in some measure, to console the people 
for their loss. Adrian was one of the most 
remarkable of the Roman emperors for the va- 
riety of his endowments. He was highly skilful 
in all the exercises both of body and mind. He 
composed with great beauty, both in prose and 
verse ; he pleaded at the bar, and was one of the 
best orators of his time. He was deeply versed 
in the mathematics, and no less skilful in physic. 
In drawing and painting, he was equal to the 
greatest masters ; an excellent musician, and sung 
to admiration. Besides these qualifications, he 
had an astonishing memory ; he knew the names 
of all his soldiers, though never so long absent. 
He could dictate to one, confer with another, and 
write himself, all at the same time. He was 
remarkably expert in military discipline ; he was 
strong and very skilful in arms, both on horseback 
and on foot, and frequently with his own hand 
killed wild boars, and even lions, in hunting. 

tiis moral virtues were not less than his accom* 
plishments. Upon his first exaltation, he for- 
gave an infinite number of debts due to the ex« 
chequer, remitting the large arrears to which the 
provinces were liable, and burning the bonds and 
registers of them in the public Forum. He re- 
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fused to take the confiscated estates of condemn* 
ed persons into his private coffers, but ordered 
them to be placed in the public treasury. His 
moderation and clemency appeared by pardoning 
the injuries which he had received when he was 
yet but a private man. One day meeting a person 
who had formerly been his most inveterate enemy, 
*• My good friend," cried he, " you have escaped, 
** for I am made emperor." He had so great a 
veneration for the senate, and was so careful of 
not introducing unworthy persons into it, that he 
told the captain of his guard, when he made bim 
senator, that he had no honours in his gift, equal 
to what h0 then bestowed. He was affable to his 
friends, and gentle to persons of meaner stations; 
he relieved their wants, and visited them in sick- 
ness I it being his constant maxim, that he was an 
emperor not for his own good, but for the benefit 
of mankind. 

These were his virtues, which were contrasted 
by a strange mixture of vices; or, to say the 
truth, he wanted strength of mind to preserve bis 
general rectitude of character without deviation. 
Thus he is represented as prond and vain-glorioas, 
envious and detractive, hasty and revengefii)» 
inquisitive into other men's affairs, and often 
induced by sycophants and informers to acts of 
cruelty and injustice. He permitted the revind 
of the persecution against the Christian^ and 
shewed many instances of a bad disposttiott, 
which it was the whole study of his life to t 
or to conceal. 
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But, however Adrian might havebeen^ as tobi$ 
private character, his conduct as. an emperor 
appears most admirable, as all his public trans- 
actions seem dictated by the soundest policy and 
the most disinterested wisdom. He was scarce 
settled on the throne, when several of the north- 
ern barbarians, the Alani, the Sarmatians, and the 
Dacians, began to make devastations on the em* 
pire. These hardy nations, who now found the 
way to conquer, by issuing from their forests and 
then retiring upon the approietch of a superior 
force opposing them, began to be truly formi- 
dable to Rome. Adrian bad thoughts of con- 
tracting the limits of the empire, by giving up 
some of the most remote and the least defensible 
provinces; but in this he was over-ruled by his 
friends, who wrongly imagined, that an extensive 
frontier would intimidate an invading enemy. 
But though he complied with their remon- 
strances, he broke down the bridge over the 
Danube, which his predecessor had built, sensible 
that the same passage which was open to him, 
was equally convenient to the incursions of his 
barbarous neighbours. 

While he was employed in compelling these 
nations to submission, a conspiracy was disco- 
vered, carried on among four persons of consular 
dignity at home. These had agreed to kill him, 
either while he was offering sacrifice, or while 
he was hunting. Their designs, however, were 
timely discovered, and the conspirators put to 
death, by order of the senate. Adrian took great 
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pa>ns to clear himself from the imputation of. 
having had any hand in their execution ; he bad 
sworn upon his advancement, to put no senator to 
death, and he now declared that the delinquents 
died without his permission. But in order en- 
tirely to suppress the murmurs of the people 
upon this head, he distributed large sums of 
money among them, and called off their attention 
from this act of severity to magnificent shows, 
and the various diversions of the aniphithcaire. 

Having staid a short time at Rome, so as to 
see that all things were regulated and esublislied 
for the safety of the public, he prepared to visit 
and take a yiew of his whole empire.. It was one 
of his maxims, that an emperor ought to imitate 
the sun, which diffuses warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth. He therefore took with 
him a splendid court and a considerable force, 
and entered the province of Gaul, where he 
numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he 
went into Germany, from thence to Holland, and 
then passed over into Britam. There retorroing 
many abuses, and reconciling the natives to the 
Romans, for the better security of the southern 
parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, extending from the river Eden in Cumber- 
land;* to the Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent 
tbeincursionsof the Picts, and theother barbarous 
nations to the north. From Britain, returning 
through Gaul, he directed his journey to Spain, 
where he was received with great joy, as being a 
native of thatcountry. There, wintering in the 
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city of Tarragona, he called a meeting of the 
deputies from all the provinces» and ordained 
many things for the benefit of the nation. Hap- 
pening, while he was in Spain, to walk in his 
garden, one of the servants of the house ran 
furiousTy at him, with a drawn sword, to kill him ; 
but the emperor warding off the blow, and 
closing with him, quickly disarmed him ; then 
delivering him to his guards, he ordered that be 
might have a physician to bleed him ; considering 
the poor creature^ (which in fact he was) asja 
madman. From Spain, returning to Rome, he 
continued there for some time, in order to prepare 
for his journey into the East, which was hastened 
by a new invasion of the Partbians. His ap* 
proach compelling the enemy to peace, he pur- 
sued his travels without molestation, Arrivrng 
in Asia Minor, he turned out of his way to visit 
the famous city of Athens. There making a 
considerable stay, he was initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, which were accounted the most 
sacred in the pagan mythology ; and took upon 
him the office of archon, . or chief magistrate of 
the place. In this ^lace aho, he remitted the 
severity of the Christian persecution, at the 
representation of Granianus, the proconsul of 
Asia, who represented the people of that persua- 
sion as no way culpable. He was even so far 
reconciled to them, as to think of receiving 
Christ among the number of the gods. After 
a winter's continuance at Athens, he went oyer 
into Sicily; and visited MtnsL, and the other 
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curiosities of the plaa?* Beturniog (rem ihenc^ 
oaoe more to Rome, after a short stay he prep Are4 
sbips^ and crossed over into Africiu There he 
sp^Qt much time in regulating abuses, and i^ 
forming the government; in deciding contraver^r 
sies, and erecting magnificent buildings. Among 
the rest, he ordered Carthage to be rebuilt; caus- 
ing it, after his own name, Adrienople* Again 
Tetnming to Rome, wherfc be staid but a veiy 
little time, he travelled a seiond time,into Greece; 
passed over into Asia Mitor ; from thence went 
into Syria, gave laws and V^^^^^ions to aU the 
neighbouring kings, whom Jie invit^ to come 
and consult with him ; he then entered Paleitine» 
Arabia, and Egypt, where he caused Pompejr*s 
tomb, that had been long neglected and almost 
povered with sand, to be renewed and bmiutified. 
He also gave orders for the rebuilding of Jerusar 
lem ; which was performed with great espedition 
by the assistance of the Jews, who now began to 
conceive hopes of being restored to their long^p 
lost kingdom. But these expectations only served 
to aggravate their calamities; for, being incensed 
at the privileges which were granted the pagan 
worshippers in their new city, they fell upon the 
Romans and Christians that were dispersed 
throughout Judea, and unmercifully put them all 
to the sword. In this cruel and desperate undeF 
taking they were chiefly incited by one Bareoeab, 
an impostor; who» willing to be thought the 
Messiah, or, perhaps, believing himself to be se, 
declared, that he himself was the star foretold by 
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Balaam $ and that he was coma dow^ as a light 
from b^avea to rescue them from bondage^ 
Adrian was at Athens when this dangerous ior 
surrection began ; wherefore, sendiug a powerful 
body of men> under the command of Jiijius Se^ 
verus, against them» this general obtained manjr 
signal, though bloody, victories over the insur» 
gents. The war was concluded in two years, by 
the demolition of above a thousand of their best 
towns s and the destruction of near six hundred 
thousand men in battle. 

He then banished all those who remained^ out 
of Jttdea ; and, by a public decree, forbade any 
to come within view of their native soil. This 
insurrection was soon after followed by a dan* 
gerous irruption of the barbarous nations to the 
northward of the empire; who entering Media 
with great fury, and passing through Armenia, 
carried their devastations as &r as Cappadocia. 
Adrian preferring peace, upon any terms, to an 
unprofitable war, bought them oiTby large sums 
of money i so that they returned peaceably into 
their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, and 
meditate fresh invasions. 

Adrian having now spent thirteen years in 
travelling through his dominions, and reforming 
the abuses ol the empire, resolved at length to 
ireturn and end all his &tigues at Rome, No« 
thing could be more grateful to the people than 
bis present resolution of coming to reside, for tlia 
past of bis days, among them : they received him 
with the loudest demonstrations of joy ^ and 
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though he now began to grow old and unwieldy, 
he remitted not the least of his former assidoity 
and application to the public welfare. His chief 
amusement was in conversing with the most ce- 
lebrated men in every art and science, frequently 
boasting, that he thought no kind of knowledge 
inconsiderable or to be neglected, either in his 
private or public capacity. This desire of know- 
ing was laudable, if kept within bounds: but he 
seemed to affect universal excellence ; and even 
envied all, who aspired at an equal reputation in 
any of the arts with himself. It is said, that 
he ordered Apollodorus, the architect, to be put 
to death, only for too freely remarking upon the 
' errors of some structure erected from the empe- 
ror's designs. But be this as it may, be took* 
great deHght in disputing among the learned 
men and the philosophers who attended him; 
nor were they less careful in granting him that 
superiority he seemed so eagerly to affect Fa^ 
Torinus, a man of great reputation at court for 
philosophy, happening one day to dispute with 
him upon some philosophical subject, acknow- 
ledged himself to be overcome. His friends 
blamed him for thus giving up the argument, 
when he might easily have pursued it with suc- 
cess.. " How,** replied Favorinus, who was pro- 
bably a better courtier than philosopher, <* would 
<^ you have me contend with a man, who is roa- 
" ster of thirty legions ?** Adrian was so fond of 
literary fame, that we are told, he wrote his own 
life, and afterwards gave it to his servants to 
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publish under their names. But whatever might 
have been his weakness in aiming at. universal 
reputation, he was in no part of h s leign remiss 
in attending the duties of his exalted station* 
He ordered the knights and senators never to ap- 
pear in public, but in the proper habits of their 
orde^rs. He forbade masters to kill their slaves, 
as had been before allowed ; but ordained that 
they should be tried by the laws enacted against 
capital offences. A law so just, had he done no- ' 
thing more, deserved to have ensured his reputa- 
tion with posterity^ and to have made him dear 
to mankind. He still further extended the le- 
nity of the laws to those unhappy men, who had 
been long thought too mean for justice. If a 
master was found killed in his house, he would 
not allow all his slaves to be put to the torture, as 
formerly, but only such as might have perceived 
or prevented the murder. 

In such cares he consumed the«greatest part 
of his time; but, at last, finding the duties of his 
station daily increasing, and his own strength 
proportionally upon the decline, he resolved upon 
^adopting a successor, whose merits might de* 
serve, and whose courage secure, his exaltation. 
After many deliberations, he made choice of Lu- 
cius Commodus, whose bodily infirmities ren- 
dered him unfit for a trust of such importance. 
Of this, after some time, Adrian seemed sensible, 
declaring, that he repented of having chosen so 
feeble a successor, and saying. That he had lean- 
ed against a mouldering wall. However, Com- 
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modus soon after dying, the emperor immediately 
adopted Marcus Antoninus^ afterwards sumamed 
the Pious ; but previously obliged hUn to adopt 
two others, namely, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius 
Verus, all of whom afterwards succeeded in the 
empire. 

While be was thus careful in appointing a 
successor, his bodily infirmities daily increased ; 
and, at length, his pains becoming insupportable, 
he vehemently desired that some of his attend- 
ants would dispatch him. Antoninus, however, 
would by no means permit any of his domestics 
to be guilty of so great an impiety, but used all 
the arts in his power to reconcile the emperor to 
sustain life. . At one time he produced a woman> 
who pretended that she was warned in a dream^ 
that he should recover his health ; at another, a 
man was brought from Pannonia, who gave him 
the same assurances. Nevertheless, Adrian's 
pains increased every day. He frequently cried 
out^ ^^ How miserable a thing it is to seek death, 
^< and not to find it !'* He engaged one Master^ 
partly by threats, and partly by entreaties, to pro- 
mise to dispatch him; but Mastor, instead of 
4>beying9 consulted his own safety by flight ; so 
that he who was master of the lives of millions, 
was not able to dispose of his own. In this de- 
plorable exigence, he resolved on going to Baias^ 
where the tortures of his diseases increasing, they 
afiected his understanding, so that he gave or- 
den that several persons should be put to death ; 
ifrhioh Antonimis^ according to his usual wisdom^ 
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never meant to obey. Continuing, for some 
time. An these excraciating circumstances, the 
emperor was at last resolved to observe no regi- 
men, often saying, that kings died merely by the 
multitude of their physicians. This conduct 
served to hasten that death he seemed so ardently 
to desire ; and it was probably joy upon its ap- 
proach which dictated the celebrated stanzas 
which are so well known, in repeating which he 
expired *. 

In this manner died Adrian, in the sixty-se*" 
cond year of his age, after a prosperous reign 
of twenty-one years and eleven months. Hit 
private character seems to be a mixture of vir- 
tues and vices -, but as a prince, perhaps, none of 
bis predecessors shewed more wisdom, or 9uch 
laudable assiduity. He was the first emperor 

^ Animula vagula blandula, 
Hospes comiesque corporis i 
QusB nunc abibis in loess 
Pallidula rigida nudula 
Nee at soles dabiijocos« 

Thus translated by Mr. Pope : 

Oh fleeting spirit, wandering fire. 

That long hast warm'd my tender bredsff ; 
Wilt thou ti0 more my frame rnspire ? 

No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, dh 1 whither art thou flying. 

To what dark, imdi^overed shore ^ 
Thottseem'stail tremblings shivering, dyktg^ 

And wit end hMiettr are tte more; 
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who reduced the laws of the empire into one 
standing code. Government received the great- 
est stability from his councils, and a tranquillity 
more lasting than could be expected from such 
fierce neighbours abroad, and such a degenerate 
race of citizens at home. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Antoninus Pius, the Sixteenth Emperor of Home. 

Titus Antoninus, whom Adrian had appoint- 
u. c. ®d *s his successor, was born in the city 
891. of Nismes, in Gaul. His father was a 
A. D. nobleman of an ancient family, that had 
138. enjoyed the' highest honours of the state. 
At the time of his succeeding to the throne, he 
was above fifty years old, and had passed through 
many of the most important offices of the state 
with great integrity and application. His virtues 
in private life, were no way impaired by exalta- 
tion, as he shewed himself one of the most excel- 
lent princes for justice, clemency, and modera* 
tion. His morals were so pure, that he was 
usually compared to Num^, and was surnamed 
the Pious, both for his tenderness to his predeces- 
sor Adrian, when dying, and his particular at- 
tachment to the religion of his country. 

In the beginning of his reign, he made it his 
particular sUxdj, to promote only the n^ost de- 
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serving to employments; he moderated many 
import/ and tributes^ and commanded that all 
should be levied without partiality or oppres- 
sion. His liberality was such, that be even part- 
ed with all his own private fortune, in relieving 
the distresses of the necessitous. Against which, 
when Faustina, the empress, seemed to remon* 
strate, he reprehended her folly, alleging, that 
as soon as he was possessed of the empire, he 
quitted all private interests ; and having nothing 
of his own, all properly belonged to the public. 
He acted differently from his predecessors with 
regard to travelling, and seldom left Rome, say- 
ing, that he was unwilling to burden his subjects 
with ostentations and unnecessary expences. By 
this frugal conduct, he was the better enabled to 
suppress all the insurrections that happened 
during his reign, either in Britain, in Dacia, or 
in Germany. Thus he was at once reverenced 
and loved by mankind, being accounted rather a 
patron and a father to his subjects, than a master 
and commander. Ambassadors were sent to him 
from the remotest parts of Hyrcania, Bactria, and 
India, all offering him their alliance and friend- 
ship ; some desiring him to appoint them a king, 
whom they seemed proud to obey. He shewed 
not less ' paternal care towards the oppressed 
Christians; in « whose favour he declared, that 
if any should proceed to disturb them, merely 
upon the account of their religion, that such 
should undergo the same punishment^ which was 
uit«n4ed against the accused. 
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This clemency was attended with no less affii* 
bility than freedom ; but at the same time» he 
was opon his guard, that his indulgence to bis 
fMends, should not tempt them into insoience or 
oppression^ He, therefore^ took care that his 
courtiers should not sell their favours, nor take 
any gratuity from their suitors. In the time of 
4 great famine in Romei he provided for the 
wants of the people^ and maintained vast nuos* 
b0rs with bread and wine all the time of its con^ 
tinuaoce. When any of his subjects attempted 
to inflame him with a passion for military glorfi 
he would answeri that he more desired the pre^ 
servation of one subjectj than the destruotion of 
a thousand enemies. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned nieo, 
to whom he gave large pensions and great ho^ 
nours» drawing them from all parts of the worid. 
Among the rest, he sent for ApolIoniaS} the feh 
mous stoic philosopher^ to instruct bis adopted 
Son, Marcus Anrelius, whom he had previously 
married to his daughter. Apollonitts being nt*^ 
rived at Rome, the emperor desired bis attend* 
anee; but the other arrogantly answered^ that 
it was the scholar's duty to wait opon the ma^ 
ster, and not the master's upon the scholar. To 
this reply, Antoninus only returned with a smile, 
*< That it was surprising how Apollomtts, who 
" made no difficulty or coming from Greece to 
«' Rome, should think it so hard to walk horn 
** one part of Rome to another }*' and trnmediato* 
ly s^nt Marcus Aurdius to him. WIrilo tiM 
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good emperor was thus employed in making 
mankind happy, in directing their conduct by 
his own example, or reproving their follies with 
the keenness of rebuke, he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever at Lorium, a pleasure- house at some 
distance from Rome; wTiere, finding himself sen* 
sibly decaying, he ordered his friends and prin* 
cipal officers to attend him. In their presence, 
he confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius, 
without once naming Lucius Verus, who had 
been joined by Adrian with him in the succes- 
sion ; then commanding the golden statue of 
Fortune, which, was always in the chamber of 
the emperors, to be removed to that of his suc- 
cessor, he expired, in the seventy-fifth year^ of 
his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty-two 
years and almost eight months. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Marcus AurelhiS^ otherwise called Antoninus the 
Philosopher i the Seventeenth Emperor of Rome, 

The death of Antoninus was universally u, q^ 

lamented throughout the empire, and his 914. " 

funeral oration pronounced, as ustial, by a. d. 

his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius ; whoj 161, 
VOL. II. Y 
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though left Bole successor to the throve, took l4» 
cius Verus as his associate and equal, in govern- 
ing the stfite. Thus Roipe, for the first tiiqe^ 
saw itself goven^ by two sovereigns of equal 
power, but of very diflferent merit and preten* 
;ions. Aurelius was the son of Aqnius Veros, of 
an ancij?nt and illustrious faipily, which claimed 
its original from Numa. Lucips Verus was the 
son of Cotnmodus, who had been adopted by 
AdriaQf but died before he succeeded to the 
throne. Aurelius was as remarkable for his vir« 
tues and accomplishments^ as his partner in the 
empire was for his ungovernable passions and 
debauched morals. The one was an example of 
the greatest goodness and wisdom ; the other^ of 
ignorance, sloth, and extravagance. 

The two emperors had been scarce settled on 
the throne, when the empire seemed attacked on 
every side, from the barbarous nations by which 
it was surrounded. The Catti invaded Germany 
and Rbaetia, ravaging all with fire and sword ; 
but were, after some time, repelled by Victorinus. 
The Britons likewise revolted, but were repress- 
ed by Califui^nius. But the Parthians, under 
their king Vologesus, made an irruption still 
more dreadful than either of the formers destroy- 
ing the Roman legions in Armenia ; then enter- 
ing Syria, and driving out the Roman governor, 
and filling the whole country with terror and 
confiision. In order to stop the progress of this 
barbarous irruption, Verus himself went in per- 
son, being accompanied by Aurelius part of the 
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wiay^ who did all in his power> both by giving 
him adrice and proper attendants, to cortect or 
restrain his rices. 

Howerer, these precautions were fruitless; 
Veres soon grew weary of all restraint : he ne- 
glected every admonition^ and, thoughtless of 
the urgency of his expedition, plunged himself 
into every kind of debauchery. These excesses 
brought on a violent fever on his journey, which 
his constiintion was sufficiently strong to get 
ever ; but nothing conld correct his vicious in* 
cKnatioiis. . Upon his entering Antioch, he re* 
aoived to give an indnlgence to every appetite, 
without attending to the fatigues of war. There, 
IB one of its suburbs, which was caHed Daphne; 
which, from^ the sweetil^ss of the air, the beauty 
of its groves, the richness of its gardens, and the 
freshness of its fountains, seemed formed for plea- 
sure, be rioted in excesses unknown even to the 
voinptoous Greeks; leaving all the glory of the 
field to his lieutenants, who were sent to repress 
the enemy. These, however, fought with great 
success ; Statins Priscus took Artazata; Martins 
put Vologesus to flight, took Seleucia, plundered 
and burnt Babylon and Ctesiphon, and demo- 
lished the magnificent palace of the kings of Par* 
thia* In a course of four years, during which 
the war continued, the Romans entered far into 
the Parthian country, and entirely subdued it; 
bcrt upon their return, their army was wasted to 
less than half its former number by pestilence and 
tMoine. FTowever, this Was no impediment to 
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the vanity of Verus, who resolved to enjoy tiie 
honours of a triumph, so hardly earned by others. 
Wherefore, having appointed a king over the 
Armenians, and finding the Parthians entirely 
subdued, he assumed the titles of Armenicns and 
Parthicus; and then returned to Rome, to par- 
take of a triumph with Aurelius, which was 
accordingly solemnized with great pomp and 
splendor. ^^ - 

During the course of this expedition, which 
continued for some years, Aurelius was sedn* 
lously intent upon distributing justice and hap- 
piness to his subjects at home. He first applied 
himself to the regulation of public affiiirs, and 
to the correcting such faults as he found in the 
laws and policy of the state. In this endeavour^ 
he shewed a singular respect for the senate, often 
permitting them to determine without appeal ; 
so that the commonwealth seemed in a manner 
once more revived under his equitable administra- 
tion. Besides, such was his application to busi- 
ness, that he often employed ten days together 
upon the same subject, maturely considering it 
on all sides, and seldom departing firom the se- 
nate-house till, night coming on, the assembly 
was dismissed by the consul. But while thus 
gloriously occupied, he was daily mortified with 
accounts of the enormities of his colleague ; be« 
ing repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewdness, 
and extrava^nce. However, feigning himself 
ignorant of these excesses, he judged 'marriage 
to be the best method of reclaiming him i and 
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therefore sent him his daughter Lucilla» a wo- 
man of great beauty, whom Verus married at 
Antioch« Bat even this was found ineffectual : 
Lacilla ptoved of a disposition very unlike her 
father; and, instead of correcting her husband's 
extravagancies, onlycontributed toinflame them. 
Yet Anrelius still hoped, that, upon the return 
of Verus to Rome, his presence would keep him 
in awe, and that happiness would at length be 
restored to the state. But in this also he was 
disappointed. His return only seemed fatal to 
the empire ; for his army carried back the plague 
from Parthia, and disseminated the infection into 
all the provinces, through which it passed. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of 
the empire shortly after the return of Verus. In 
this horrid picture was represented an emperor, 
unawed by example, or the calamities surround- 
ing him, giving way to unheard-of debaucheries; 
a raging pestilence spreading terror and desola- 
tion through all the parts of the western world; 
earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such as 
had never before happened ; the products of the 
earth, throughout all Italy, devoured by locusts ; 
all the barbarous nations surrounding the empire^ 
the Germans, the Sarmatians» the Quadi and 
Marcomanni, taking advantage of its various 
calamities) and making their irruptions even into 
Italy itself; the priests doing all they could 
to put a stop to the miseries of the state, by at* 
tempting to appease the gods, vowing and of- 
fering numberless sacrifices; celebrating all the 
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Sacred ritf g that had ^ver hieen known un Rone* 
fnd exbih|itio|; the solemnity c^Uled Lectisteniw 
seven days together : to orown the whole, these 
^thqsia$t@, not^ satisfied with the impending m^ 
lapi^tiesj making new, by a^cribiiAg the distrcooej 
of the statei to. th^ impieties of the Cbrififtiaas 
alone ( so that a viK>lent persecution was seen 
i^eignjiig itx ^ parl^ of the empire; in whiob 
Justin Martyr^ St* PoIy<;arp bislK>p of Smyrna* 
apd an infinitiQ number of others^ sufiered mar-> 
lyrdonu 

In this scene of univecsal tumult, desolation, 
and distress^ there w;as nothing left but the yir- 
tues and the wisdom of one man alone to restove 
tranquillity, and briog back happiness to the 
empire. Aurelius began his endeavours hy 
Qiarching against the Marcomanni and Quad!* 
taking Verus with him, who reluctantly Irft the 
i^ensual delighte of Rome for the fatigues of a» 
camp. They camie up with the Marcomanm 
near the city of Aquileia, and, after a fariooB 
engagement, routed their whole army : then pur* 
suing them across the Alps, overcame them m 
several contests, and^ at last, entirely defeating* 
themy returned into Italy without any consider* 
u. c. able loss. As the winter was far advanced, 
933. Verus was determined upon going from 
A. D. Aquileia to Rome, in which journey he 
169» was seized with an apoplexy which put ao 
end to his life, being thirty*nine years old, baT* 
ing reigned in conjunction with Aurelius i«iie» 
Suqpicion^ which ever attends the ftite of princeas 
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Some sny flmt he wai |>oisoAed by the em^^esit 

Faustina^ some iyy hiar o^n vtife LudUfti whd 

Was jealous of hith for the paiiisibh h« b6i^<d hi« 

jftifter Fabia ; and others still were fymhd to i^f 

that Aurelius had a hatid in it : bnt the hWtob^f 

of these reports ought to destroy the <^i^ibfl$C]f 

of any. , . . ^ 

Aureltus, who h^d hitlierto Ml th^ fatigl»^ 

of governing not ohiy an empire, btit att empe^ 

for, beiiig now left to himselfi began to fl6t wif h 

greater diligence and ihore Vigoiii* tK«ri eteh 

His first care was to marry his datighf^r LtiliilM 

once more to Clandiiis Pi3mp6iatluidi a mataf of 

moderate fortune and humble statiott, ^t ieiifi^ 

nent foi' his honesty, courage, and wisdoni. Hi^ 

then left Rokne to finish the war against the Mar- 

dOmanni, who, joining with the Quadi, the iSat'-^ 

matians, the Vandals, and Other barbaroiiis na*^ 

tioiis, renewed hostilities, with unusual rage ahd 

devastation. Th^y had some time before attacked 

Vindex, prseffect of the prsetorian bands, arid in 

. A general battle near the Danube destroyed n6 

less than twenty thousand of his men. They 

even pursued the Romans as far as Aquileia, and 

would have taken the city, had not the emperor 

led his troops in person to oppose them. Adre« 

lius having repulsed the enemy, continiued his 

cindeaVours to repress them from future inroads. 

He spent in this laborious undertaking no lesa 

than five years» harassing these barbarous na^ 

tionsj supporting the most dreadful fatigues^ and 
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supplying, by the excess of his courage, the de- 
Cecto of a delicate constitutiim. The stoic phi- 
lo8Qf)hj, in which he was bred, had taught him 
siQiplicity of living, which served as an example 
to the whole army. The common soldier could 
Dot murmur at any hard^ips he was put upon^ 
whenh^ saw the emperor himself every hourup- 
dergoing greater austerities with cheerful resigna* 
tion. By this conduct, Aurelius so wearied oat 
the enemy with repeated. attacks, that he at last 
constrained them to accept of such terms of peace 
aa be thought fit to impose, ajid thus returned in 
triumph to BDme, 

. Upon the emperor's return to Rome, he began 
bis usual endeavours to benefit mankind by a 
farther reformation of the internal policy of the 
State. He ordered that no enquiry should be 
made after the fortune of deceased persons who 
had been dead five years. He moderated the 
public expences, and lessened the number of 
shows and sports which were exhibited on the 
amphitheatre. He particularly took the poor 
under his protection ; he found such pleasure in 
relieving their wants, that he considered his abi- 
lity to supply the dictates of his compassion, as 
one of the greatest happinesses of his life. He 
laboured incessantly to restrain the luxuries of 
the great, he prohibited the use of chariots and 
litters to persons of inferior station, and endea* 
voured by all means to correct the lewdness and 
disorders of women. 
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But his good endeavours were soon interrupt* 
ed by a renewal of the former wars* The bar* 
barians no sooner perceived his army withdrawnj^ 
than they took up arms once more, and renewed 
their ravages with greater fury than before. They 
had now drawn over to theic side all the nations 
from Illyricum to the furthest parts of GauK 
Aureliusj therefore, again saw himself surround* 
ed with difficulties ; his army had before been 
wasted by the plague and frequent engagements, 
and his treasures entirely exhausted. In order 
to remedy these inconveniencies, he increased his 
forces^ by enlisting slaves, gladiators, and the 
banditti of Dalmatia. 

To raise money, he sold all the moveables be* 
longing to the empire, and all the rich furniture 
which had been deposited in the cabinets of^ 
Adrian. This sale, which continued for two 
months, produced so considerable a sum, as to 
defray all the expences of the war. His next 
effort was to march forward, and cross the 
Danube by a bridge of boats. He then attacked 
the enemy, gained several. advantages, burnt their 
houses and magazines of corn, and received the 
submissions of such as had inconsiderately joined 
in the invasion. The detail of his campaigns is' 
but confusedly related by historians; one battle 
in particular is mentioned, which might have 
proved fatal, had not some most surprising inci* 
dents interposed. This engagement was begun by 
the enemy's slingersacross a river, which induced 
the Romans to cross it, and make a great slaughter 
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of those tfrho attemptedf to defend its hinki on 
the opposite side. The eneikiy judging they* 
should be pttrsued, retired^ having previotisty 
feft some bodies of archers^ covered by a sqna- 
dron of horse, to skirmish wi€h the Romans, a^ 
if they designed to stop their progtess. The 
Romans, with inconsiderate valonr, attacking 
fh{i$ forlorn hope, pursued them among a chain 
6f barren mountains; where they fbund them- 
selves unexpectedly blocked up on every side. 
However they Continued fighting notwithstatid- 
itog the disadvantage of the place; but the ene« 
my prudently declined engaging, not wiUing to 
leave that victory to chance, which they expected 
ftom delay. At length, the excessive heat of the 
enclosed situation, the fatigues of long employ- 
ment, together with a violent thirst, totally dis- 
heartened the Roman legions. They now found 
that they could neither fight nor retreat ; and 
that they must run upon certain danger, or be- 
come a prey to their barbarous enemies. In thia 
deplorable exigence, while sorrow and despair 
were their only companions, Aurelius ran 
through their ranks, ahd in vain endeavoured to 
re- kindle their hopes and their courage* No* 
thing was heard but groans and lamentations; 
nothing seen but marks of terror and desolation* 
At'this dreadful juncture, and just as the barba- 
rians were ready to fail upon them, we are as- 
sured, by some writers, that the solemn prayers 
of a Christian legion which was among them 
produced such a fall of rain^ as instantly refresh^ 
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cd tbe fkitttiDg* army. The soMiers were seen 
koMbng their moiflkft and their bdmet^ up ta 
heaven, and receiving; the shawers which came 
ao wonderfbtly to their reKef. The same cloodtf 
atao which served fbr their rescae, at the same 
time discharged saeh a terrible storm of hai}, 
accompanied with thunder, against theenemy, aa 
astonished and confounded them. By thi» ua* 
tooked^for aid^, the Romans recovering strength 
and cowage, once more turned upon their puiv 
BuerS) and out them in pieces. 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement^ 
acknowledged by pagan as well as Cbristiaa 
writers, only with this difference, that the liattep 
ascribe the victory to their own, the former to the 
prayers of their emperor. However this be, 
Aureliusr seemed so sensible of miraculous assists 
ance, that he immediately relaxed the persecution 
against the Christians, and wrote tx> the senate in 
fiivonr of their religion. Notwithstanding this 
victory, the war continued for some montha 
longer; but, after many violent conflicts, the 
barbarians sent to sue for peace. The emperor 
imposed conditions upon them, more or less se«^ 
vere, as he found them more or less disposed to 
revolt^ being actually resolved to divide their 
territories into proviiioes, and subject them to the 
Roman empire. However, a fresh rebellion 
called him to the defence of his dominions at 
home. 

Avidius Cassius was one of the emperor's most 
favourite generals, and hs^l been chiefly instru^ 
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mental in obtaining the Roman successes in 
Partbia. His principal merit seemed to consist 
in bis restoring tbe old discipline^ and in pretend- 
ing a violent regard for tbe commonwealth in its 
ancient form. But^ in fact» all his seeming regard 
for freedom, was only to seize upon the liberties 
of his country for his own i^grandizement. 
Wherefore, finding his soldiers (for be was left 
with an army in the East) willing to support his 
pretensions, he proclaimed himself emperor in 
Syria. One of his chief artifices to procure po- 
pularity was, his giving out that he was descend- 
ed from the famous Cassius, who had conspired 
against Csesar; and, like him, he pretended, that 
his aims were for the re-establishment of the com- 
mon wealth of Rome. He also caused it to be 
rumoured, that Aureliiis was dead, and he affected 
toishew the greatest respect for his memory. By 
these pretences, he united a large body of men 
under bis command, and, in a short time, brought 
all the countries from Syria to mount Taurus, 
under his subjection. These prosperous begin- 
nings served to increase the emperor's activity, 
but not his apprehensions. He prepared to 
oppose him without any marks of uneasiness for 
the event; telling his soldiers. That he could 
freely yield up bis empire to Avidius, if it should 
be judged conducive to the public good ; for, as 
to his own part, the only fruits he had from 
exaltation, were incessant labour and fatigue. 
** I am ready," cried he, " to meet Avidius before 
^< tbe senate, and before yous and to yield him up 
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•* the empire, without the effusion of blood, or 
« striking a blow, if it shall be thought good /or 
« the people. But Avidius will never submit to 
" such a tribunal ; he who has been faithless to his 
" benefactor, can never rely upon any man's pro- 
" fessions. He will not even, in case, of being 
«« worsted, rely upon me. And yet, my fellow- 
" soldiers, my only fear is, alid I speak it with 
** the greatest sincerity, lest he should put an end 
<' to his own life ; or lest some, thinking to do me 
'< a service, should hasten his death. The greatest 
^« hope that I have, is to prove, that I can pardon 
<< the most outrageous offences; to make him my 
'* friend,' even in spite of his reluctance; and to 
** shew the world, that civil wars themselves can 
<< come to a happy issue/' In the mean time* 
Avidius, who well knew that desperate under- 
takings must have aspeedy execution, endeavour- 
ed to draw over Greece to his assistance ; but the 
love which all tnankind bore the good emperor 
frustrated his expectations ; he was unable to 
bring over a single city to espouse his interests. 
This repulse seemed to turn the scale of his former 
fortunes. Hit officers and soldiers began how to 
regard him with contempt; so that they at last 
slew him, in less than four months after their first 
revolt. His head was brought to the emperor, 
who received it with regret, and ordered it an 
honourable interment. The rest of the conspira* 
tors were treated with great lenity; sdme few of 
them were banished, but recalled soon after. 
This clemency was admired by some, and con- 
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demned by others; but the emperor little regard* 
ed the murmurs or the applause of the multitude: 
guided only by the goodness of his own disposi* 
tion> he did what» to him, seemed right; couteDft 
aud happy in self^i^probation. When some 
took the liberty of blaming his oonduct, telling 
him. That Avidius would not ha?e been so ge* 
nerous had he been conqueror; the emperor 
replied in this sublime manner, <* I never served 
*^ the gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as to 
•* fear Avidius could ever be conqueror/' 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Aorelius 
was sensible that he had still some friends remain* 
iogy whom he was willing to win over. He 
therefore took a journey into the East, where, iit 
all places, he at once charmed them with bh 
aSability^ratsed their admiration by hisclemencjr^ 
v}Bstructed them by prec^t, and improved then 
(by his example. The better to prevent aach 
revolts for the future, he ordained. That as Avi- 
dius was a native of the coisntry in which he 
rebelled, no person, for the tim^ to come, should 
/. command in the place where he was born. In 
I tbia journey, the empress Faustina was unex* 
/ yectedly seixed with a violent distemper, and; 
I died. She was a woman whooie wanton life gave 
great scandal to the dignity of her station ;. how^ 
ever, her passive husband, either could not^ or at 
I least affected not, to see her enormities, but wiU«- 
I ingly admitted the ilUdeserved honours wbicii 
^ Ihe senate importunately decreed to her 
\ mory • 
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Itt \m way to Rome^ he vbited Athens, where 

he conferved many honours on the inhabitants, 

and established professorsin all the sciences, with 

pmaifioent salaries for their ease. Upon landuig 

in Italy, he quitted his soldier's habit, as also did 

fJl hia army ; and made his entry into Rome la 

the gown which was worn in peace. As he had 

been absent almost eight years, he distributed to 

each citiaen eight pieces of gold, and remitted all 

the debts doe to the treasury for sixty years past 

At the same time he nominated his son Comnuklus 

to succeed him in the empire, and made him, a 

partner in his triiunphal entry. He then retired 

fyr some time to a country^Bcat into the arms of 

philosophy, which delighted his mind, and 

guided his conduct: he usually called it his 

mother, in opposition to the court, which he 

eonsideied as his step-mother. He also was ire- 

qiaently heard to say, <^ That the people were 

^ happy whose philosophers were kings, or whose 

^ kings were philosophers.*' He, in fact, was 

'^ne of the most considerable men then in being; 

and though he had been bom in the meanest 

statioii, his merits, as a writer, would have ensured 

him immortality. But it was not with him mere 

speculation, his practice was entirely guided by 

the principles of stoicimi ; so that his tranquillity 

was such, that he was never observed to feel any 

emotioa, or to change countenance, either in joy 

er in sorrow. His chief masters were, Apollo- 

aiofl of Chalcis; and Seztns Cheronensis, grand- 

son to the fvnons Plutarch ; these shared hie 
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bounty^ as likewise did all the learned men of his 
time. He had learned the art of so blending 
liberality with the most frugal economy, that he 
seemed rather the equitable guardian of another's 
wealth, than the possessor of his own. He was 
' so sensible that few understood the art of giving, 
that he built a temple to the goddess who pre« 
sided over benefits. 

In this manner, having restored prosperity to 
/ his subject sand peace to niankind, he expected, 
/ in the decline of life, to rest from future toil. 
But it was his fortune to be ever employed. 
I News was brought him that the Scythians and 
^barbarous nations of the north, were again up 
in arms, and invading the empire with furious 
impetuosity. He now, therefore, once more 
resolved to expose his aged person in the defence 
of his country, and made speedy preparations to 
oppose them. He went to the senate, for the first 
time, and desired to have money out of the public 
treasury. Though it was in his power to take • 
what sums he thought proper without their con- 
sent, yet he openly declared, that emperors had 
no private property, not so much as the palace 
in which they dwelt. The people, whose love 
to the emperor daily increased, finding him 
making preparations to leave them, and resolving 
to expose himself in a dangerous war, assembled 
themselves before hjs palace, beseeching him not 
to depart till he had given them instructions for 
their future conduct; so that if the gods should 
tak^ bioi to themselves, they might, by his assist- 
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ance, continue in the same paths of virtne, into 
which he had led them by his cfxample. This was 
9 request which the great emperor was highly 
pleased in obeying ; he spent three whole days in 
giving them short maxims, by which they might 
regulate their lives; and, having finished his 
lectures, departed upon his expedition, amidst the 
prayers and lamentations of all his subjects. The 
particulars of these campaigns are hot related by 
historians ; we can only say, that he fought seve- 
ral bloody battles, where the victory was- always 
owing to his prudence, courage, and example. 
He was constantly at the bead of his men, and 
always in places the most exposed to danger. 
He built several forts, and sodisposed hisgarrisons^ 
as to keep all his barbarous neighbours in awe. 
It was upon going to open his third campaign, 
tha:t he was seized with the plague at Vienna^ 
which stopped the progress of his success. 
Nothing, however, could abate his desire of being 
beneficial to mankind ; for, though his submis* 
sioa to the will of Providence made him meet the 
approaches of death with 4;ranquillity, his fears 
for the youth and unpromising disposition of 
Commodus, his son and successor, seemed to give 
him great uneasiness, and aggravated the pains of 
nature. | Struggling with this apprehension, and 
fluctuating between hope and fear, he.addressed 
his friends and the principal officers that were 
gathered round his bed ; telling them, that as his 
son was now going to lose a father^ he hoped he 
should find idany fathers in them : that they 
VOL. II. Z 
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would direct his youth, and give him rach m« 
structions as would be to the public benefit as 
well as his own. ^* Make him more particularly 
^' sensible,'^ continued the dying emperor, <^ that 
^ not all the riches and honours of this world are 
<^ sufficient to satisfy the luxury and ambition of a 
^^ tyrant ; nor are the strongest guards and armies 
«' able to defend him from the just reward of hit 
^ crimes* Assure him that cruel princes never 
** enjoy a long and peaceful reign ; and that all 
^^the real delights of power, are reserved only for 
^' those, whose clemency and mildness have gain* 
«' ed the hearts of their people. It must be yours 
^' to infortii him, that obedience by constraint is 
** never sincere ; and that he who would expect 
<^ fidelity among mankind, must gain it fix>m their 
*' affections, not their fears. Lay before him the 
<< difficulty, and yet the necessity, of setting 
/< bounds to his pa. ions, as there are none set to 
^ his power. These are the truths to which he 
*< ought ever to attend ; by steadily inculcating 
' <^ these, you will have the satisfaction of forming 
<^ a good prince, and the pleasure of paying my 
<' memory the noblest of all services, since you 
<* will thus render it immortal." As he was 
speaking these last words, he was seised with a 
weakness which stopped his utterance, and which 
brought him to his end the day following. He 
died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having 
reigned nineteen years and some days. 

It seemed as if the whole glory and proqierity 
of the Roman empire died with Aurelins. From 
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thence forward we are to behold a train of empe- 
rors either yicious or impotent^ either wilfully 
goilty, or unable to assert the dignil^y of their 
station. We are to behold an empire, grown toa 
great, sinking by its own weight, surrounded by 
barbarous and successful enemies without, and 
torn by ambitious and cruel factions within ; the 
principles of the times wholly corrupted ;pbi«* 
losophy attempting to regulate the minds of men 
without the aid of religion; wad the warmth of 
patriotism entirely eyaporated, by being diffused 
in too wide a circle« We shall still farther find 
the people becoming dull, as they grow impo* 
tent ; their historians cool and spiritless in the 
most interesting narrations, and the convulsions 
of tiie greatest empire upon earth, described in 
cbildiah points^ or languid prolixity. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Comtnodus, the Eighteentli Emperor o/Bamc. 

The merits of Aurelius procured Com- u. c. 
modus an ea^y accession to the throne. 933. 
He was acknowledged emperor, first by a. d. 
the army, then by the senate and people, 180: 
and shortly after by all the provinces. But 

Z2 
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-though he owed the empire |o the adoption of 
his supposed father^ many were of opinion, that 
he was the spurious issue of a gladiator ; his own 
conduct afterward, and the wanton ^*haracter of 
his mother Faustina, having, perhaps, giveb rise 
to the report. He was about nineteen years of 
age when he entered upon the empire ; his per- 
son was comely and robust : no man was more 
expert tn all bodily exercises; he frequently fought 
with gladiators, and always came off victorious j 
he threw the javelin, and shot from the bow, with, 
such, wonderful address, as almost exceeds credi- 
bility. He never missed hitting and killing the 
fleetest animals, though upon full speed, and this 
in any part of their bodies he thought fit. He 
killed, upon a certain occasion, a hundred Uons 
let loose all at.once upon the amphitheatre. He 
shot birds, flying in the air, with unerring aim, 
and cut off the heads of a hundred ostriches, in 
their most rapid motion, with his arrows headed 
in the shape of a half moon. 

But it had been happy for himself and man- 
kind, if he had cultivated the mental exercises 
with as much attention as those of the body. 
His whole reign is but a tissue of wantonness and 
folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and corrup- 
tion. There is so strong a similitude between bis 
conduct and that of Domitian, that a^ reader 
might be apt to imagine he was going over the 
same reign. 

He was received, upon his entrance into Rome, 
with a transport ofaj^ause from the people. 
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and, for some time^ he shewed himself worthy 
of their affection. But soon the levity, of his 
temper, and the corrupt example of his favourite 
companions, turned binr to the basest, meanest 
pursuits. He went with his associates to taverns 
and brothels ; spent the day in feasting, and the 
night in the most abominable luxuries, having 
no less than three hundred females, and as many 
males, for detestable purposes. He committed 
incest, as Caligula did,- with all his sisters. He 
sometimes went about the markets in a frolic, 
with small wares, as a petty chapjhan ; some- 
times he imitated a horse-courser; and, at other 
times, drove his own chariot in a slave's habit. 

Those he chiefly promoted resembled himself, 
being the companions of his pleasures, or the 
ministers of his cruelty. He took little care of the 
government, committing all the conduct of it to 
one Perennius, a person chiefly remarkable for 
his avarice and cruelty. In consequence of the 
enormities of this minister, a conspiracy was 
formed against Commodus in the beginning of 
his reign, in which his sister Lucilla, with her 
husband Pompeianus, were principally concern* 
ed. The person employed to kill the emperor 
was one Quintianus, who coming up to him in a 
dauntless manner, and holding up his dagger, 
cried out, ** The senate sends thee this." But 
this unguarded manner of proceeding frustrated 
his aim: for one of the guards just then seizing 
his arm, prevented the fatal blow, and he soon 
after made a discovery of all his accomplices. . 
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Lucilla, Pbmpeianus, and QointiaDus^ were exe- 
cuted; many other persons, wholJy innocent, 
shared the same £aite. In this manner Perennins 
proceeded, sacrificing numbers of the senate, as 
pretended accomplices, but in reality with a riew 
of seizing upon their estates and fortunes; so that 
being thus grown extremely rich, he began to 
think of gaining the empire for himself, and made 
some progress in the attempt; but bis design 
becoming apparent, Commodus seemed to rouse 
from bis lethargy, and ordered both him and his 
sons, who had been seen to draw the legions to 
revolt, to immediate execution. 

Two conspiracies thus discovered and punish-* 
ed, only served to render the emperor still more 
cruel and su^icious,. and these cruelties begot 
new revolts. One Maturnus, at the bead of a 
numerous banditti, wasted Spain and Gaul, and 
resolved to attempt the empire itself. In oi'der to 
effect this, upon a certain festival, he ordered 
some of his soldiers to mix with the emperor's 
guards, and then assassinate btm. But his own 
party, in hopes of advantage, betrayed their 
employer, andhe kas executed, with many otbem^ 
soon after. It was about this time aiso^ that 
Cleander, the emperor's chief fiatvourite, feH a 
sacrifice to the indignation of the populace, ior 
his haughty carriage towards them. Another 
favourite, whose name was Julian, was pat lo 
death by the emperor's command ; and shortly 
after a third (for this vicious prince could not 
reign without a favourite), who was catted Regil- 
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liosy was executed in the same manner. To 
.these succeeded the murder of his wife Crispina, 
and his father's coosin-german, Faustina, and 
numberless others, whose Tirtues, or fortunes, ren- 
dered them obnoxious to his capricious cruelty. 
If any person desired to be revenged on an enemy, 
by bargaining with Commodus for a sum of 
money, he was permitted to destroy him in such 
manner as he thought proper. He commanded 
a person to be cast to the wild beasts, for reading 
the life of Caligula in Suetonius. He ordered 
another to be thrown in a burning furnace, for 
accidentally orer-heating his bath. He would 
sometimes, when he was in a good humour, cut 
off men's noses, under a pretence of sharing their 
beards; yet be was himself so jealous of all man« 
kind, that he was obliged to be his own barber. 
In the midst of these cruelties his vanity never 
forsook him. Instead of being content with 
afumberless titles, which his flattering senate were 
daily oifering, he was rather willing to assume 
such as were most agreeable to himself. He, at 
•ne time, commanded himself to be styled Her- 
cules, the son of Jupitei"; and the better to imi- 
tate that hero, he carried a club, and dressed 
hfiQMlf in a lion's skin. But to drive the ima^* 
gination as far as possible, and that he might 
appear to destroy giants and monsters, as the 
former had done, he dressed up several pclor men 
and er^ptes, which were found begging in the 
streets, like monsters, giving tbetn sponges to 
throw at hhn instead of stonesj^ tiU fellfng Ah 
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riously among them with his cidb, he destroyed 
them all. When tired of the Herculean habit, 
he assumed that of an Amazon. He, at last, 
became so abandoned as to forsake his palace, 
and' live in a fencing school ; and, satiated with 
all his former titles^ he assumed the name of a 
famous gladiator. 

During these deplorable irregularities, the 
barbarians on the frontiers of the empire were 
daily gaining ground; and though his lieutenants 
were successful against the Britons, the Moors» 
the Dacians, the Germans, and Pannouians, yet 
the empire was daily declining, since their num^ 
bers seemed to increase by defeat, so that neither 
treaties could bind^ nor victories repel them. 
In the mean time, the emperor*^ actions were 
become so odious to all mankind, and so coiir 
temptihle to the citizens of Rome, that his death 
was ardently desired by all. At length, upon 
the feast of Janus, resolving to fence naked 
before the people, as a common gladiator, three 
of his friends remonstrated to him upon the inde- 
cency of such a behaviour. These were Laetus^ 
hisgeneral, Electus, his chamberlain, and Marcia, 
a concubine, of whom he always appeared exces- 
sively fond. Their advice was attended with no 
other effect, than that of incensing -him against 
them, and inciting him to resolve upon their 
destruction. It was his method, like that of Do- 
mitian, to set down the names of all such as he 
intended to put to death, in a roll which he 
carefully kept by him» However^ at this time^ 
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happening to lay the roll on his bed, while he 
was bathing in another room, it was taken up by 
a little boy, whom he passionately loved. The 
child, after playing with it for some time, brought 
it to Marcia, who was instantly alarmed at the 
contents. She immediately discovered her terrors 
to Lastus and Electus, who perceiving their dan- 
gerous situation, instantly resolved the tyrant's 
death. After some deliberation, it was agreed 
upon to dispatch bim^ by poison. In conse- 
quence of this, a draught, probably opium, was 
adminstered to him by the hands of Marcia, 
which beginning to operate, cast him into a heavy 
slumber. In order to conceal the fact, she im* 
mediately Caused the company to retire, under 
pretence of allowing him rest ; but finding him 
awake s9Qn after, and taken with a violent von 
miting, she was greatly alarmed, with fears of his 
recoveiy. In this exigence, consulting with the 
rest of the conspirators, she hastily introduced a 
young man, called Narcissus, and shewing him 
his own name, among the number of those whom 
Commodus had destined to destruction, she pre* 
vailed upon him to assist in dispatching the tyrant. 
He boldly undertook the dangerous task, so that 
the emperor was soon strangled by their united 
efforts. In this manner died Commodus, in the 
thirty- first year of his age, after an impious reign 
of twelve years and nine months; and^ as if he 
gave the example, very few of his sttcces8or9 
escaped a violent death. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PertittUx, the Nineteenth Emperor qfRome. 

The secrecy and expedition with which Conuno* 
V. c. ^"^ ^^ assassinated were sacb, that few 
S^iS. were at that time acquainted with the 
A.D. real circumstances of hb death. His body 
192. iiras wrapped up as a bale of useless fans- 
t«re, and carried through the guards^ most of 
whon were either drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the conspiratonf 
had fixed upon a successor. This was Helviiw 
PertiDax* whose virtues and courage rendered 
him worthy of the most exalted station, and who 
had passed through many changes of fortune* 
He was originally the son of an enfranehised 
dave, called iElius, who only gave him so> much 
learning as would qualify him forkee[Hng alitife 
shop in the city. He then became a aobool* 
master ; lie afterwards studied the law, and afhtr 
that became a soldier: in the last station bis be- 
havionr was such> as to raise him to the post of 
captain of a cohort against the Parthiana. Being 
thus introduced to arms, he went through tbe 
usual gradations of military preferment in Bri- 
tain and Maesia, until he became the commander 
of a legion under Aurelius. In this station he 
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performed such ezcelleiit servioes against the 
barbarians, that he was made consul &d<1 success 
si?ely governor of Dacia, Syria, and Asia MiAor. 
In the reign of Commodus he was banished, and 
soon after recalled, and sent into Britain to re* 
fbrm the abuses of the army* In this employ-^ 
ment his usual extraordinary fortune attended 
him : he was opposed by a nedition amoAg the 
legions, and' left for dead among many that 
were slain. However, he got oyer this danger, 
severely punished the mutineers, and established 
regularity and discipline among the troops he 
was sent to command. From thence he was fe* 
moved into Africa, where the sedition of the sdl« 
diers had like to have been as fatal to him as in 
his former government. Removing from Africa, 
and fatigued with ati active life, be betook him- 
self to retirement ; but Commodus, wilting to 
keep him still in view, made Mm praefect of the 
€tty; which employment he filled, when the 
conspirators fixed upon him as the propereM 
person to Meceed to the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus only served 
to increase bis fears of falling as an object of his 
suspicions; when, thci^efore, the conspirators 
repaired to his house bymghl, he <?onsidered 
their arrival as a command from the emperor for 
his death. Upon Lestus entering his apartment, 
Pertinax, without any riiow of fear, cried out, 
that for many days he had expected to end hi» 
life in tbat mamier, wondering^ that the emperor 
Had deferred it so long. Jlowever, be was tidt a 
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little surprised when informed of the real came 
of their visit ; and being strongly urged to accept 
of the empire^ he, at last» complied with their 
offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was pro* 
claimed emperor, and soon after the citizens aod 
senate consented ; their joy at the election of 
their new sovereign being scarce equal to that 
for the death of their tyrant. They then pror 
nounced Commodus a parricide; an enemy to 
the gods> his country, and all mankind ; and 
commanded, that his corse should rot upon a 
dunghill. In the mean time, they saluted Per- 
tinax as emperor and Caesar, with numerous ac- 
clamations, and cheerfully took the oaths of obe- 
dience. The provinces soon after followed the 
example of Rome, so that he began his reign with, 
universal satisfaction to the whole empire, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom 
of this monarch's reign, the short time it conti- 
nued. He punished all those who had served 
to corrupt the late emperor, and disposed of his 
ill-got possessions to public uses. He attempted 
to restrain the licentiousness, of the pnetorian 
bands, and put a stop to the injuries and inso- 
lences they committed against the people. He 
sold most of the buffoons and jesters of Commo- 
dus as slaves ; particularly such as had obscene 
names. He continually frequented the senate 
as often as it sat, and never refused an audience 
even to the meanest of the people. His success. 
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lb foreign affairs was equal to his intetDal po- 
licy. When tb^ barbarous nations abroad had 
certain intelligence that he was emperor, they 
immediately laid down their arms, well knowing 
the opposition they were to expect from so ex^ 
perienced a commander. His great error was 
ararice, and that, in some measure, served to 
hasten his ruin. 

. The prsstorian soldiers, whose manners; he had 
attempted to reform, having been long corrupt* 
^ by the indulgence and profusion of their 
former monarch, began to hate him for the par- 
simony and discipline he had introduced among 
them. They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; 
and, for that purpose, declared Matemus, an an- 
cient senator, emperor, and endeavoured to carry 
him to the camp to proclaim him» Matemus, 
however, was too just to the merits of Pertinax, 
and too faithful a subject, to concur in their se- 
ditious designs; wherefore, escaping out of their 
hands, he fled, first to the emperor, and then out 
-of the city. They then nominated one Falco, 
another senator, whom the senate would have or« 
dered for execution, had not Pertinax interposed, 
who declared. That during his reign, no senator 
should suffer death. 

The prsBtorian soldiers then resolved nnani* 
moiisly not to*use any secret conspiracies or 
private contrivances, but boldly to seize upon 
the emperor and empire at once. They, accord- 
iiigly* in A tumultuous manner, marched through 
the streets of Rome, and entered the palace with- 
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out opposition. Such was the terror of their 
approach, that the greatest part of the emperor^s 
attendants forsoc^ him; while those who re- 
mained, earnestly entreated him to fly to the 
body of the people, and interest them in his de- 
fence. However, he rejected that advice, declar- 
ing, That it was unworthy his imperial dignity, 
and all his past actions, to save himself by flight. 
Having thus resolved to face the rebels, he had 
some hopes, that his presence alone, would ter- 
rify and confound them. But what could his 
former virtues, or the dignity of command, avail 
against a tumultuous rabble, nursed up in vice, 
and ministers of former tyranny ? One Thausins, 
a Tungrian, struck him with his lance on the 
breast, crying out, ^<The soldiers send you this.*^ 
Pertinax finding all was over, covered his head 
with his robe, and sunk down, mangled with a 
multitude of wounds, which he received from 
various assassins. Electus, and some more of his 
attendants who attempted to defend him, were 
idso slain : his son and daughter only escaped, 
who happeaad to be lodged out of the palace. 
Thus, after a reign of three months, Pertinax fell 
• sacrifice to the licentious fury of the pra^toriaa 
army. From the number of his advaatures, he 
was called the Teonis-ball of Fortune ; and cer- 
tainly no maa ever experienced such a variety 
of iiteiaitioBs, with so blimieless a character. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JXdius Juliauy the Twentieth Emperor of Borne. 

The soldiers having committed this u. c. 
outrage, retired, with great precipitation, 945« 
and getting out of the city to the rest of a. d, 
their companions, expeditiously fortified 192. 
their camp» expecting to be attacked by the 
citizens. Two days having passed without any 
attempt of that kind, they became more insolent; 
and, willing to tnake use of the power of which 
they found themselves possessed, they made 
proclamation. That they would sell the empire 
to whoever would 'purchase it at the highest 
price. In consequence of this proclamation, so 
odious and unjust in itself, only two bidden 
were found; namely, Sulpician and Didius; 
the former^ a consular person, prasfect of the 
city, and son«in-law to the late emperor Pertinax; 
the latter a consular person likewise, a great 
lawyer, and the wealthiest man in the city. Ha 
was sitting with some friends at dinner when the 
proclamation was published ; and being charms 
ed with the prospect of unbounded pow«r, im« 
mediately rose from the table, and faasteaed to 
the camp. Sulpician was got there before him; 
but as he had rather promises, than traasure, to 
bestow, the offers of Didiusj who produced im- 
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inense sums of ready money, prevailed. He was 
received into the camp by a ladder, and the sol* 
diers instantly swore to obey him as emperor. 
From the camp he was attended by his new 
electors into the city ; the whole body of his 
guards, which consisted of ten thousand men, 
were ranged around him in such order as if thejr 
had rather prepared for battle, f hafi a peaceable 
ceremony. The citizens, however, refused to 
confirm his election, but cursed him as he passed. 

.Upon being conducted to the senate-hoosCj 
'he addressed the few senators that were present 
in a very laconic speech. << Fathers, yoii want an 
^^ emperor, and I am the fittest person you can 
^ x:hoose.*' But even this, short as it seems, was 
unnecessary, since the senate had it'not in their 
power to refuse their approbation. His speech 
being backed by the army, to whom he had 
given about a million of our money, succeeded. 
The choice of the soldiers was confirmed by the 
senate, and Didius wa^ acknowledged emperor, 
now in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

It-should seem by this weak monarch's con- 
duct, when seated on the throne, that he thought 
the government of an empire rather a pleasure^ 
than a toil. Instead of attempting to gain the 
hearts of his subjects, he gave himself up toease 
and inactivity, utterly regar41ess of the duties of 
his station. He was mild and gentle indeed, 
neither injuring any, nor expecting to be injured. 
But that avarice, by which he became opulent, 
still followed him in his exaltation 3 so that the 
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very soldiers who elected him, soon begmto de* 
test him for those qualities»so very opposite to a 
military character. The people also, against 
whose coasent he was chosen, were not less, his 
enemies* Whenever he issued from his palace^ 
they openly poured forth their imprecations 
against him» crying out, *' That he was a thief^ 
*^ and bad stolen the empire." Didius, however, 
in the tru^e spirit of a trader, patiently bore all 
their reproach, sometimes beckoning to *them, 
with smiles, to approach him, and testifying his 
regard by every kind of submission. 

'While Didius was thus contemptuously treat- 
ed at home, two valiant generals, in diiSerent 
parts of the empire, disclaimed his authority, and 
boldly resolved to strike at the throne for them- 
selves abroad. These were Pescennius Niger^ 
governor of Syria ; and Septimius Severus, com- 
mander of the German legions. Niger was be* 
loved by the people for his clemency and valour; 
and the report of his proposing Pertinax for his 
model, and resolving to revenge his death, gained 
him universal esteem among the people. Being 
thus appri,8ed of their inclinations, he easily in- 
duced his army in Syria to proclaim him em- 
peror ; and his title was, shortly after, acknow- 
ledged by all the kings and potentates in Asia, 
who sent their ambassadors to him as their law- 
ful prince. The pleasure of thus being treated 
as a monarch, in some measure retarded his en- 
deavours to secure his title. Entirely satisfied 
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with the homage of those about him,' he neglect^ 
ed the opportunities of suppressing his rivals^ 
and gate hinauself up to feasting and Inxofy at 
Antioch. 

The conduct of Sererus, an Afncan by births 
was very different Being proclaimed by his 
army, he began by promisingtorerenge the death 
of Pertinasr, and took upon him his name. He 
next secured the fidelity of all the strong placea 
in his proyince, and then resohed, with the ut- 
most expedition, to march, with his whole force^ 
directly to Rome* 

In the mean time, Didius, who disregarded 
the attempts of Niger, was greatly alarmed at 
those of Severus. He first, with many solicita* 
tions, procured the senate to proclaim him a 
traitor. He then applied himself to make the 
necessary provisions to oppose him, in which 
he fi)uBd nothing but disappointment The co- 
horts that elected him, were enervated by vice 
and luxury ^ the people detested his cause : and 
the cities of Italy had long been disused to the 
arts of war. Some advised him to march Ibr* 
ward, and meet Severus, as he was crossing the 
Alps. Others were for sending the generak 
upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didios* 
unequal to the task of empire, and* quite con-^ 
founded with the multiplicity of counsds,coiiM 
take no other resolution but that of awaiting 
his rivaPs coming at Rome. Accordingly, bang 
informed t>f his approach, he obtained the con- 
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sent of the senate to send him ambMSftdoars^ offer- 
ing to make hioi a partner in the empire. Bm 
Severas rejected this offar^ conscioma of hia i>im 
strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. 
The senate soon appeared of the same sentiments^ 
andy perceiving the timidity and weakness of 
their present master, began to abandon him. 
They now began to allege, that he who could 
not defend the empire was not worthy to govern 
it. Didins vainly endeavoured to reduce them 
to tkw duty, first by eatre^dies, vod then by 
threats -, but these only served to hasten his de- 
struction. The senate being called together, as 
was formeriy practised in the times of the com- 
monwealth, by the' consuls, they unanimously 
decreed* that Didins should be deprived of the 
evipire* and that Severus should be proclainxed 
in hie stead. .They then commanded Didins to 
be slain* and sent messengers for this purpose 
to (the palace, where they found him disarmed* 
and weeping among a few friends, that still ad- 
bered to his interest. When the executioners 
began to pmpare for their fatal errand, he expos- 
tulated with them, demanding what crime he had 
committed. He could not be persuaded to think 
that paying his money, and receiving an em- 
pire in exchange, deserved so severe a punish- 
ment. The executioners, however, were neither 
able nor wtlling to enter into the merits of the 
cause; tiiey presently led him into the secret 
baths o£ the palace, and obliging him to ftrieteh 
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-his neck forward^ afier the maimer of condemn- 
*ed criminaky struck off his head, and placed it 
;up in those courts where he had formeriy piead- 
.ed with great success. 



CHAPTER XXIl. 



StpHmius Severus, the Twenty-first Emperor of 
Rome. 

The senate having thus dispatched Didins, sent 
u. c- ambassadors to Severus, yielding h'un 
948. obedience, granting him the ensigns and 
A. D. the usual titles of emperor, and informing 
195. him ofthe death of Didius. Severus, who 
was now about forty-seven years of age, received 
them with all proper respect, and entertaining 
them honourably, continued his march towards 
Rome. As he came near the city, his first exer- 
tion of power was, to have all the praetorian sol- 
diers, who had lately sold the empire, come forth, 
unarmed, to meet him. These, though sensible 
of their danger, had no other resource left but 
compliance; and accordingly came forward, 
with branches of laurel, as to welcome his ap- 
p^ach. Severus, however, soon shewed how 
little their present submission could atone for 
their past offences : after upbraiding them, in a 
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short speech, with tfll their crimes, he commaQd* 
ed them to be instantly stripped of their military 
habits, deprived of the name and faondnr of sol* 
diers, and banished a hundred miles from Rome. 
He then entered the city in a military manner, 
took possession of the palace, and promised the 
senate to conduct himself with clemency and 
justice. However, though be united great vigour 
with the most refined policy, yet his African 
cunning was considered as a particular defect 
in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence ; but equally blamed for perfidy 
and cruelty. In short, he seemed equally dis- 
posed to the performance of the greatest acts of 
virtue and the most bloody severities. He be* 
gan his command, by seizing all the children of 
such as had employments or authority in the East, 
and detained them as pledges for the loyalty of 
their parents. He next supplied the city with 
corn, and then, with all possible expedition, 
marched against Niger, who was still consider- * 
ed, and honoured, as emperor of the East. 

One of the chief obstacles to his march, was, 
the leaving behind him Clodius Albinus, com- 
mander of the legions in Britain, whom he by 
all means endeavoured to secure to his interests. 
For this end he endeavoured to prevail upon him, 
by giving him hopes of succeeding to the em- 
pire ; insinuating that he himself was declining, 
and his children as yet but infants. To deceive 
him still iurther, he wrote in the same style to 
the. senate, gave him the title of Csesar, ^nd 
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ordered money to be coined with his image. 
These artifices serving to loll Albinos into false 
security^ Severns marched against Niger with all 
his forces. After some undecisive conflicts, the 
last great battle that was fought between these 
two extraordinary men^ was upon the plains of 
Issus, on the very spot where Alexander had 
formerly conquered Darius. Beside the two 
^reat armies drawn up on the plain, the neigh^ 
bouring mountains were covered with infinite 
numbers of people, who were merely led by cu* 
riosity to become spectators of an engagenaent 
' that was to determine the empire of the world. 
The fate of the battle was that which we have 
almost ever found between European and Asiatic 
troops of nearly equal numbers. Sevenis was 
conqueror; and Niger's head being struck off 
by some soldiers of the conquering army, was 
insultingly carried through the camp on the 
point of a lance. 

This victory secured Sevenis the possession of 
the throne. However, the Parthians, Persians^ 
and some other neighbouring nations, took up 
arms, under a pretence of vindicating Niger's 
cause. The emperor marched against them in 
pe»on, had many engagements With them, and 
obtained such signal victories over them^ as en- 
larged the empire, and established peace in the 
East 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned 
l|is views against Albinus, whom he resolved bj 
every means to destroy. For this purpose lie 
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lent some asnwBins into Britain under a pre-* 
tenoe of bringing him letters, bat in reality to 
dispatch him. Albinns being apprised of their 
designs^ prevented their attempt by recurring to 
open force, and proclaiming himself emperor. 
Nor was he without a powerful army to sup* 
port his pretensions; of which Severus being 
sensible, he bent his whole force to oppose him* 
From the East he continued his course across 
the straits of Byzantium, into the most west* 
em parts of Europe, without intermission. 
Equally regardless of the most parching heats, 
and the most rigorous colds, he led his soldiers 
bareheaded oyer mountains covered with snow. 
Albinus being informed of his approach, went 
over to meet him with his forces into Gaul ; so 
that the campaign on both sides was carried on 
with great vigour. Fortune seemed for a while 
variable ; but at last a decisive engagement came 
on, which was one of the most desperate record- 
ed in the Roman history. It lasted from mom** 
ing t^U night, without any seeming advantage 
on either side; at length, the troops of Severus 
began to fly, and he himself happening to fall 
from his horse, the army of Albinus cried out 
victory. But the engagement was soon renewed 
witb vigour by Lstus, one of Severus's com- 
manders, who came up with a body of reserve, 
designing to d^troy both parties, and make him* 
.self emperor. This attempt, though designed 
against both, turned out entirely to the advan- 
tage of Severos. He, therefore, again charged 
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with such fury and exactness, that he soon pluck'* 
ed the rictory from those who but a short tiine 
before seemed conquerors ; and pursuing them 
into the city of Lyons, took Aibihus prisoners 
and cut off his head; treating his dead body 
with insults that could only flow from d mean 
and revengeful temper. All the senators who 
were slain in battle, he ordered to be quartered ; 
and such as were taken alive, were immediately 
executed* 

Having thus, by means of his army, secured 
himself in possession of the empire, upon his re- 
turn to Rome he loaded his soldiers with re* 
wards and honours, giving them such privileges 
as strengthened his own power, while they de« 
stroyed that of the state. For the soldiers, who 
had hitherto shewed the Strongest inclinations 
to an abuse of power, were naw made arbiters 
of the fate of emperors; and we shall hencefor* 
ward behold them setting them up and de* 
throning thenr at pleasure. 

Being thus secure of his army, be resolved to 
give way to his natural turn for conquests, and 
to oppose his arms against the Parthians, who 
were then invading the frontiers of the empire. 
Having, therefore, previously given the govern- 
ment of domestic policy to one Plautian, a parti- 
cular favourite, to whose daughter he married 
his son Caracalla, he set out for the East, and 
prosecuted the war with his usual ^cpedition and 
success. He forced submission from the king of 
Armenia, destroyed severed cities in Arabia Fe- 
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]ix, landed on the Parthian coasts^ took and 
plundered the famous city Ctesiphon^ marched 
back through Palestine and Egypt, and at 
length returned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who. was left 
to direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of 
aspiring to the empire himself. He had before 
been remarkably cruel to' the Christians, and now 
he resolved to increase the number of his crimes 
by ingratitude and treason. Upon the empe- 
ror's return, he employed a tribune of the 
pradtorian cohorts, of which he was the com- 
mander, to assassinate him ; as likewise his son 
Caracalla. The tribune ^emed cheerfully to 
undertake this dangerous office; but instead of 
going through with it, informed Severus of his 
favourite's treachery. Heat first received it as 
an improbable story, and as the artifice of one 
who envied his favourite's fortune. However, 
he was at last persuaded to permit the tribune 
to conduct Plautianto the emperor's apartments, 
to be a testimony against himself. With^ this 
intent, the tribune went and amused him wilh 
a pretended account of his killing the emperor 
and his son ; desiring him, if he thought fit to 
see them dead, to go with him to the palace. As 
Plautian ardently desired their deaths, he readily 
gave credit to his relation, and following the 
tribune, was conducted, at midnight, into the 
innermost recesses. But what must have been 
his disappointment, when, instead of finding the 
emperor lying dead, as he expected, he beheld 
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the room lighted up with torches, and SeTems 
iurroimded by his friendst prepared in array to 
receive him. Being asked by the emperor^ 
with a stem countenance, what had brought him 
there, at that unseasonable time; he was, at 
first, utterly confounded, and, not knowiogr 
what excuse to make, he ingenuously confessed 
the whole, entreating forgiveness for what he had 
intended. The emperor seemed, in the begin- 
ning inclined to pardon ; but Caracalla» his son^ 
who from the earliest age shewed a disposition 
to cruelty, spurned him away in the midst of 
bis supplications, and, with his sword, ran him 
through the body. 

$e?erus having escaped this danger, spent 
a considerable time in visiting some cities in 
Italy, permitting none of his officers to sell 
places of trust or dignity, and distributing jus- 
tice with the strictest impartiality. He took 
Mich an exact order in managing his exchequer, 
that, notwithstanding his great expences, he 
left more money behind him than any of bi« 
predecessors. His armies also were kept upon 
the same respectable footing, so that he feared 
no invasion. Being equally attentive to the 
preservation of all parts of the empire, he re- 
solved to make an expedition into Britain, 
where the Romans were in danger of being 
destroyed, or compelled to fly the province. 
Wher^re, after appointing bis two sons. Cam- 
calta and Geta, joint successon in the empire, 
and taking them with him, be landed in Bri- 
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taint to the great terror of such as b^ drawn 
down his resentment. Upon his progress into 
the country^ he left his son Geta in the sonth^ 
em part of the province, which had continued 
in obedience, and marched, with his son Cara« 
calla, against the Caledonians. In this expe- 
dition, his army suffered prodigious hardships 
in pursuing the enemy; they were obliged to 
hew their way through intricate forests, to drain 
extenstve marshes, and form bridges over rapid 
rivers; so that he lost. fifty thousand men by 
fatigue and sickness. However, he supported 
all these inconveniences with unrelenting bra- 
very; and prosecuted his successes with such 
vigour, that he compelled the enemy to beg 
for peace; which they obtained^ not without 
the surrenderof a considerable part 6f their coun- 
try, together with all their arms^ and military 
preparations. Thus giving peace to Britain, 
for its better security he built that famous wall 
which still goes by his name, extending from 
Sol way Frith, 6n the west, to the German ocean, 
on the east. It was eight feet broad, and twelve 
feet high, planted with towers at a mile's distance 
from each other, and communicating by pipes of 
brass in the wall, which conveyed instructions 
from one garrison to another with incredible 
dispatch. Severus having thus punished his 
enemies, retired to York; where, partly through 
age and fatigue, and partly through grief for 
the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, he found 
himself daily declining^. To add to the distress 
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of his sitoation, he was informed^ that the sol* 
diers had re?oltedj and declared his son em- 
peror. In this exigence, lie seemed once more 
to recall his natural vigour; he got himself 
immediately into his litter, and commanded the 
new emperor, with the tribunes and centuri- 
ons, to be brought before him. Though all 
were willing to court the favour of the youngs 
emperor, such was the authority of Severus, 
that none dared to disobey. They appeared 
before him confounded and trembling, and 
implored pardon upon th^ir knees. Upon 
which, putting his hand to his head, he cried 
out, ^< Know, that it is the head that governs, 
« and' not the feet" However, soon per-^ 
ceiving his disorder to increase, and knowings 
that be could not outlive it, he could not help 
observing in his agony, that though he YkfA 
been all that a man could be, it was of no ser- 
vice to him at that painful hour. Then order- 
ing his urn to be brought, wherein his ashes 
were to be enclosed, *' Little urn,'* said he, 
*^ thou shalt now contain what the world could 
*^ not contain.'' Then addressing his friends 
that stood near him, << When Itook the empire 
^^ upon me," said he, *' I found it declining, 
*^ and exhausted: I now leave it strong and 
** lasting to my sons, if they prove virtuous; 
" but feeble and desperate, if otherwise." His 
pains now increasing, especially in his feet, he 
' called for poison ; which being refused him, he 
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loadeA his stomach with food^ whiob not being 
able to digest, it soon bronght him to his end^ 
ID the sizty^sixth year of his age after an actire, 
though cruel, reign of about eightisen years. 



CHAPTER. XXIII. 



Caracalla and Geta, the Twenty^ec$nd Emperors 
of Rome. 

•I ■ . . » 

Caracalla and Geta being acknow* y. c. t 

ledged as emperors by the army, began 964. » 
to shew a mutual hatred to each other, a. d. 
even before their arrival at Rome, Their 211. 
only agreement was, in resolving to deify Seve* 
rus, their father; but soon after, each sought 
to attach the senate and army to his own par- 
ticular interest They were of very opposite 
dispositions : Caracalla was fierce and cruel to 
an extreme degree ; Geta was mild and merci- 
ful ; so that the city soon found the dangerous 
effects of being governed by two princes of equal 
power and contrary inclinations* 

But this opposition was of no long continu- 
ance; for Caracalla, being resolved to govern 
alone, furiously entered Geta's apartment, and, 
followed by ruffians^ slew him in his mother's 
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tnns. Hmvfag committed this detettiUennirdav 
he iBfuedy with great haste, from the palace, 
Cffjring oot, that his brother would hare slaia 
him» and that he was obliged, in seif^defeace, 
to retaliate the intended injury. He then took 
refuge among the praetorian cohorts, and, in 
a pathetic tone, began to implore their assist- 
ance, still making the same excvse for his con- 
duct. To this he added a much more prevailing 
aigument, promising to bestow upon them, 
the largesses usually given upon the election 
of new emperors, and distributing among them 
almost all the treasures which had been amassed 
by his father. By such p^^uasives, the soldiers 
did not hesitate to proclaim him sole emperor, 
and to stigmatize the memory of his brother 
Geta as traitor, and an enemy to the common- 
wealth. The senators were soon after induced^ 
either through favour or fear, to approve what 
hod b^9i done by the army ; Caracalla began 
to reign alone, wept for the death of his brother;, 
whom he had slain ; and, to carry his hypocrisy 
to the trtmost esctreme, ordered him to be adored 
as a god. 

Being now emperor, he went on to wnrk his 
course with blood. Whatever was done by Do- 
iBftian or Nero, fell short of this monster's bar* 
barities. Lsetus, who first advised him to mur* 
der his brother, was &e first who fell a sacrifice 
to his jealousy. His own wile, Plautina, fol- 
lowed. Paphuan, the renowned civilian, was 
beheaded, for refusing to write in vindication 
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of hi» craeltj ; answering the emperor^s requett, 
bjT obserring, diat it was mach easier to com- 
mit a parricide, than to defend it He com* 
manded all governors to be slain that his brother 
had appointed, and destroyed not less than two 
thousand persons who had adhered to his party. 
Whole nights were spent in the execntion of his 
bloody decrees ; and the dead bodies of people, 
of all ranks, were carried out of the city in carts, 
whiere they were burnt in heaps, without any 
of the ceremonies of a funeral. Upon a cer- 
tain occasion, he ordered his soldieni to set 
upon acf^(mded audience in the theatre, only for 
discountenancing a clMrioteer whom he hap* 
pened to fitvonr. Perceiving himself hiUed by 
the people, he puUicly said, that he could 
ensure his own safety, though not their love i so 
that he neither Talned their reproaches, aoir 
feared their hatred. 

This safety, which he so much built upon, 
was placed in the protection of his sdidienk 
He exhausted the treasury, drained the pioviii* 
ces^ and committed a thousand acts of rapacity, 
merely to keep them stedfttst in his interests } and 
being disposed to trust himself with them 
particularly, he resolved to lead them upon 
a visit through all the provinces of the em* 
pire. He first went into Germany, where, 
to oblige the natives, he dressed hmwelf in the 
haiNt of their country. From thence he tra- 
velled into Macedonia, where he pretended to 
be a gr^at admirer of Alexander the Great ; and 
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among other extravagaDcies, caused a statue of 
that monarch to be made with two faces ; one 
of which resembled Alexander, and the other 
himself. He was so corrupted by flattery, that 
he called himself Alexander; walked as he was 
•told that monarch had walked, and, like him, 
bent his bead to one shoulder. Shortly after, 
arriving at I^esser Asia, and the ruins of Troy, 
as he was viewing the tomb of Achilles, he took 
it into his head to resemble that hero : and one 
of his freedmen happening to die at that tirne^ 
he used the same ceremonies that were perform- 
ed at the tomb of Patroclus. Passing from 
thence into Egypt, he cut off numbers at once, 
in the amphitheatre at Alexandria, only for 
having passed some jests upon his person and 
vices. The slaughter was so great» that the 
stjceams of blood, flowing down, discoloured 
the mouth of the river Nile. 

Going from thence into Syria, he invited 
Artabanus, king of Parthia, to a conference 
desiring his daughter in marring, and promis- 
ing him the most honourable protection^ In 
consequence of thi», that king met him on a 
spacious plain, unarmed, and only attended 
with a vast concourse of his nobles. This was 
what Caracalla desired. Regardless of his pro- 
mise, or the law of nations, he instantly sur^ 
rounded him with armed troops, let in wild 
beasts among his attendants, and made a most 
terrible slaughter among them^ Artabanps him* 
sdf escaping with the utmost difficulty. For 
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thlg vile treachery, he obtained from the senate 
the surname of Parthicus. 

Upon his return towards Rome, it would 
seem as if his rices were inexhaustible^ for^ 
baring been guilty of parricide, he now re* 
sdved to marry the mother of Geta, whom he 
had slain. It happened that one day, seeing 
her drop her veil, which disclosed her naked 
bosom, which was extremely beautiful, he told 
her, That he would possess those charms be be- 
held, if it were lawful. To this unnatural re« 
quests she hesitated not to- answer. That he 
might enjoy all things, who possessed all. 
Whereupon, setting aside all duty and respect 
for bis deceased father, he celebrated his nup- 
tials with her in public, totally disregarding the 
censures and the sarcasms of mankind. 

However^ though he disregarded shame, he 
was not insensible to fear. He was ever uneasy 
in the consciovsness of beii^g universally hated : 
and was continually consulting astrologers con« 
cerniiig what death he should die. Among 
others, he sent one ot his confidants, itaraed 
MatenrianuSy with orders to consult all the 
astrologers in the city concerning his end. 
MatemiMMSis considered this as a proper time 
to'get rid of Macrinus, the emperor's principal 
commander is Mesopotamia, a man who waa 
daily supplanting him in his ma:ster's farour. 
He therefore informed him by letter, as if 
iirom tiie astrologers, that Macrimis had a design 
tgaibst his life^ and tbey cefnsequently advised 
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him to put the conspirator to death. This letter 
was sent sealed, and inade up, amongst manj 
others, to be conveyed with the greater secrecy, 
and delivered to the emperor, as he was prepar- 
ing for a chariot race. However, as it never 
was his custom to interrupt his pleasures for his 
business, he gave the packet .to Macrinus to 
read oyer, and to inform him of the contents, 
when more at leisure. In perusing these letters, 
when Macrinus came to that, which regarded 
himself, he was unable to contain his surprise 
and terror. His first care was, to reserve the 
letter in question to himself, and' to acquaint 
the emperor only with the substance of the rest. 
He then set about the most probable means of 
compassing his death, by which alone he could 
expect any safety. At length he determined to 
apply to one Martial, a man of great strength, 
and a centurion of the guards, who hated the 
emperor from various motives, particularly for the 
death of a brother, whom Caracalla had ordered 
to be slain. Him, therefore, Macrinus ex- 
horted to revenge his brother's death, by killing 
the tyrant, which he might easily effect' as 
being always so near his person. Martial readi- 
ly undertook the dangerous task, being willing 
to meet death himself, so be might obtun his 
desire of seeing the tyrant expire before him. 
Accordingly, as the emperor was riding out one 
day, near a little city called Ciarrie, he hap- 
pened to withdraw himself privately, upon a 
natural occasion, with only one page to hold 
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his horse. This was the opportunity Martial 
had so long and ardently desired; wherefore, run- 
ning to him hastily, as if he had been called, he 
stabbed the emperor in the back, so that he died 
immediately. Having performed this hardy 
attempt. Martial, unconcernedly, returnqd to 
his troop ; but retiring, by insensible degrees, 
he endeavoured to secure himself by flight. 
But his companions, soon niissing him, and the 
page giving information of what had been done, 
he was pursued by the. German horse, and cut 
in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued six years, the empire was every 
day declining; the soldiers were entirely masters 
of every election ; and as there were various ar- 
mies in different parts, so there were as many 
interests all oppobite to each other. Caracalla, 
by satisfying their most unreasonable appetites, ' 
destroyed all discipline among them, and all 
subordination in the state. However, the con- 
stitution of Rome at present pretty much re* 
sembled that of ancient Rome; Wings or gover- 
nors were chosen at both times by the people ; 
but in ancient Rome, those people were but 
occasionally soldiers ; in the latter empire, they 
were soldiers by profession. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Oppilliits Macrinus^ the Tlventy^thirdEmperer of 
Rome. 

Thb aoldiens, now without an emperor, after 
u. c* a suspense of two days, fixed opoft Ma* 
970. crinus, who took all possible metbods to 
A. D. conceal his being privy to Caracalla's 
fil7. murder. Thesenate confirmed their ehoice 
shortly after ; and likewise that of his son Dia* 
dumends, whom he took as a partner in the em- 
pire. Macrinus was fifty-three years old when 
he entered upon the goveniment of the empire. 
He was of obscure parentage; 9ome say> by 
birth a Moor, who by the mere rotakioa of o^ 
flee, being made fir^t pradfect of the pmtoriao 
bands, was now, by treason and accident^ caHed 
to fill the throne. We are told but little of this 
emperor, except his engaging in a bloody, though 
undecided battle, with Artabanus, king <>f Parthta, 
who came to take vengeance for the iBJnry he 
had sustained in the late reign: however, this 
monarch, finding his real enen^ dead, was eon- 
tent to make peace, and returned into Parthia. 
Something is also said of the severity of this, em- 
peror's discipline; for to such a pitch of licen- 
tiousness was the Roman army now arrived, that 
the most severe punishments were unable to re- 
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sttaAti (he soldiers ; and yet the most gentle in- 
flictions were looked upon as severity. It wail 
this rigorous discipline^ together with the arti- 
fices of Mffisa, grand-mother to Heliogabalns, 
the natural son of Caracalla, that caused the em- 
peror^s ruin. Heliogabalus was priest of a tem- 
ple dedicated to the Sun, in Emesa, a city of 
Phcsnicia, and though but fourteen years old, ' 
was greatly loved by the army, for the beauty of 
his person, and the memory of his father, whom 
they still considered as their greatest benefactor. 
This was soon perceived by the grand-mother, 
who being very rich in gold and jewels, gave 
liberal presents among them, while they frequeht- 
ly repaired to her terfiple, both from the garrison 
in the city, and the camp of Macrinus. This 
intercourse growing every day more frequent, 
and the soldiers being disgusted with the severi- 
ties gf their present emperor Macrinus, they 
began to think of placing Heliogabalus in his 
stead. Accordingly, sending for him to their 
camp, he was imihediately proclaimed^ and such 
were the hopes of his virtues, that all men began 
to affect his interests. 

Macrit^tis, who, at this time was pursuing his 
pleasures! at Antiocb, gave but little attention 
to the first report, only sending his lieutenant 
Julian, with some legions, to quell the insurrec- 
tioD. Howei^er, these, like the rest, soon de- 
clared fbrHeriogabalus, and slew their getieral. It 
wasr then that Macrinus found he had treated the 
rebellion tdo slightly > he therefor^ resolved. 
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with his SOD, to march directly against the sedi- 
tious legions, and force them to their duty. 
Both|)arties met on the confines of Syria; the 
battle wa$ for some time furious and obstinate ; 
but at last, Macrinus was overthrown, and obliged 
to seek safety by flight. His principal aim was 
to get to Rome, where he knew his presence was 
desired; wherefore, be travelled through the 
provinces of Asia Minor, with the utmost expe- 
dition and privacy, but unfortunately fell sick 
at the city of Chalcedon. There those who were 
sent in pursuit, overtook, and put him to death, 
together with his son Diadumenus, after a short 
reign of one year and two months. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Ileliogabalus, theTwenty-Jburth Emperor qf Rome. 

The senate and citizens of Rome being ob- 

u. c. liged to submit to the appointment of 

97 1 . the army, as usual, Heliogabalus ascended 

A. D. the thfone,at the age of fourteen. One at 

218. so early an age, invested with unlimited 

power, and surrounded with flatterers, could be 

e^^pected to act only as these thought proper to 

direct. This young emperor was entirely led 
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hy them; and being sensible that it was in his 
power to indulge all his appetites, he studied 
only their gratification. As he is described by 
historians, he appears ^ monster of sensuality. 
But little better could be expected from an em- 
peror of fourteen, let loose from every restraint. 
His short life, therefore, is but a tissue of effe- 
minacy, lust, and extravagance. ^ He married, in 
the small space of four years, six wives, and di- 
vorced them all. This was not the worst ; he 
took upon himself the quality of a woman, and 
married one of his officers; after that, he took 
for husband, one Hierocles, a slave, whom he 
su£fered to beat him severely when be was guilty 
of any excess; all which he endured with great 
patience, saying, that a wife was obliged to sub- 
mit to her husband. He built a temple to the 
Sun, and, willing that his god should have a 
wife as well as himself, he married him to Pal- 
las, and, shortly after, to the Moon. His palace 
was a place of rendezvous for all the prostitutes 
of Rome, whom he frequently met naked, call- 
ing them his fellow soldiers, and companions in 
the field. He was so fond of the sex, that he 
carried his mother with him to the senate-house, 
and demanded that she should always be present 
when matters of importance were debated. He 
even went so far as to build a senate-house for - 
women, with suitable orders, habits and distinc- 
tions, of which his mother was made president. 
They met several times ; all their debates turn- 
ing upon the fashions of the day, and the dif- 
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ferent formalities to be used at giving and re» 
ceiving visits. . To these follies he added greal 
Ofuehy, and boundless prodigality ; so that he 
was heard to say, that such dishes as were cheap- 
]y obtaitfed, were scarce worth eating. His sup* 
persj, therefore^ generally cost six thousand 
crowns, and often sixty thousand. He always 
dressed in cloth of gold and purple, enriched 
with precious stones, and yet never wore the 
same, habit twice* His palace, his chambers, 
and his beds were all furnished of the richest 
stuffs, covered with gold and jewels. Whenever 
he took horse, all the way between his apart- 
ment and the place of mounting, wi|s covered 
with gold and silver dust strewn at his approach. 
In short, all his government, actions, dress, and 
furniture, testified the extravagant folly of at 
Ticious boy. Thus he was seen at one time driv*^ 
ing elephants yoked to his chariot; at another, 
mastiff dogs; at one time he was drawn by lions; 
at another by four naked women. He was so 
extravagantly whimsical, that he caused a col- 
lection to be made of ten thousand^pound weight 
of spiders, to be a testimony of the magnitude of 
the city. He would invite guests to supper in 
the same spirit of absurdity ; thus he gave a feast 
to eight cJd men, eight bald men, eight blincl 
men of one eye, eight lame with the gout, eight 
deaf men, eight blacks, and eight so fat that tbej 
could sarce sit at the same table. These were 
the tricks of a child, and might piass for harmless 
follies, had he not united malevolence with everjr 
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entertainment. He was often seen to smother 
his guests in rooms filled with roses ; and terrify 
them by letting loose wild beasts among them, 
preTiously deprived of their teeth and claws.^ It 
is even said, he strove to foretel what was to hap« 
pen> by inspecting the entrails of young men sa«- . 
crificed^ and that he chose the most beautifiil 
youths throughout Italy, to be slain for that hor* 
rid purpose. / 

These excesses were soon p^tieived by his 
grand-mother, Msesa, whose intrigues had first 
raised him to the throne, so that she thought to 
lessen his power by dividing it. For this pur^ 
pose, under a pretence of freeing him from the 
cares of public business, she persuaded him to 
adopt his cousin-german Alexander, as his sue* 
cessor; and likewise to make him his partner 
in the eonsolshipw Heliogabalos, having thus 
raised his cousin, bad scarce given him his power, 
when he wished again to take it away.; but the 
virtues of this young prince had so greatly en- 
deared the people and the army to him, that the 
attempt had like to have been fiital to the tyrant 
himself. The prsetorian soldiers mutinying, at- 
tempted to kill him, as he was^walking in his 
gardens, but be escaped^ by hiding himself from 
their fury. However, upoo. returning to their 
camp, they continued the sedition, requiring 
th«t the emperor should remove such persons 
from about him,, as oppressed the subject,. and 
contributed to contaminai^ him. They reqiiire4 
also the being permitted to guard the young* 
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prince themselves ; and that none of the empe* 
For's favourites or familiars should ever be per- 
mitted to converse with him. Heliogabalus was 
reluctantly obliged to comply ; and conscious of 
the danger he Was in, made preparations for 
death, when it should arrive, in a manner truly 
whimsical and peculiar. ^ He built a lofty tower^ 
with steps of gold and pearl, from whence to 
throw himself headlong in case of necessity. 
He also prepared cords of purple silk and gold 
to strangle himself with; he provided golden 
swords and daggers to stab himself with ; and 
poison to be kept in boxes of emerald^ in order 
to obtain what death he chose best. Thus, fear- 
ing all things, but particularly suspicious of the 
designs of < the senate, he banished them all out 
of the city ; he next attempted to poison Alex- 
ander, and spread a report of his death ; but per- 
ceiving the soldiers begin to mutiny, he imme- 
diately took him, in his chariot to the camp, 
where he only experienced a fresh mprtification, 
by finding, all the acclamations of the army di- 
rected to his successor. This not a little raised 
his indignation, and excited his desire of revenge. 
He returned towards the city, threatening the 
most severe punishment against those who had 
displeased him, and meditating fresh cruelties. 
However, the soldiers* were unwilling to give 
him time to put his designs in execution ; they 
followed him directly to his palace, pursued him 
from apartment to apartment, till at last he was 
found concealed in a privy ; a situation very dif- 
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ferent from that in which he expected to die. 
Having dragged him from thence through the 
streets, with the most bitter invectives, and hav- 
ing dispatched him/they attempted once iporeto 
squeeze his pampered body into a privy j but not 
easily effecting thisythey threw it into thcfTyber, 
with heavy weighty that none might afterwards 
find or give it burial. This was the miserable 
and ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, after a detestable reign 
of four years. His mother also was stain at the 
same time by the soldiers; as well as many of 
the opprobrious associates of his criminal plea- 
sures ; having stakes drove up their bodies, that 
their deaths might be conformable to their lives. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alexander^ the Twenty-fifth Emperor of Rome. 

Alexander being, without opposition, u. c. 
declared emperor, the senate, with their 975. 
usual adulation, were for conferring new x. d.^ 
titles upon him; but he modestly de- 222. 
clined them all, alleging, that titles were only 
then honourable when given to virtue, not to 
station. This outset was a happy omen of his 
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fature virtues; and few princes in history have 
been more commended by his cotempofaries^ or 
indeed more deserved commendation. To the 
most rigid justice he added the greatest huma^* 
nity. He loved the good^ and was a severe re- 
prover of the lewd and infamous. His accom- 
plishments were equal to his virtues. He wa9 
an excellent mathematician^ geometriciaUt and 
musician ; he was equally skilful in painting 
and sculpture ; and in poetry/ few of his time 
could equal him. ' In short, such were his ta*> 
lents, and such the solidity of hisjudgment» that, 
though but sixteen years of age, be was consider- 
ed as a wise old man. 

The first part of bts reign was spent in a re* 
formation of the abuses of his predecessor. He 
restored the senators to their rank ; nothing be- 
ing undertaken without the most sage advisers^ 
and most mature deliberation. Among the num- 
ber of his advisers, was his mother Mammssa, a 
woman eminent for her virtues and accomplish- 
ments, and who made use of her power a^ well to 
secure her son the affections of his subjects, as 
to procure them the most just adaiinistrstion. 
Among his ministers of state, the principal were, 
Ulpian, the celebrated lawyer; and SabinQs, the 
senator, who was called the Cato of his time. 
Merit only was the passport of his protectiM ; 
he would never permit offices or places to be 
purchased for money ; it being a frequent max- 
im with him, that he who bought an office, must 
consequently be a seller of justice. " I cannot,** 
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he would say, ^' bear to se^ merchants in antho- 
V "*y i if I first allow them to be such, I cannot 
'* after condetnn their conduct : for how could I 
<^ punish the person who sold, when I permitted 
•' him to be a buyer ?" He was, therefore, a 
rigid punisher of such magistrates as took bribes, 
saying, that it was not enough to deprive such 
of their places; for their trusts being great, .their 
lives, in most cases, ought to pay for a breach of 
them- On the contrary, he thonght he could 
H^ver sufficiently reward such as had been re« 
warkable for their justice and integrity, keeping 
a register of their names, and sometimes asking 
fuoh of them as appeared modest and unwilling 
t0 approach him, why they were so backward in 
demanding their reward ? and why they suffered 
him to be in their debt? In short, he was 
observed every day to have done some good : ia 
which he had the advantage of Titus, by having 
^ longer reign. His clemency extended even to 
thQ Christians, who bad been punished in the 
former reigns with unrelenting barbarity, Upoa 
d contest between them and a company of cooks 
und vintners, about a piece of public ground, 
which the one claimed as a place for public 
wor9hip> and the other for exercising their re* 
spective trades, be decided the point by hifi re* 
9cript> in these words : ^' It is better that God be 
«< worshipped there in any manner, than that the 
'^ place shoald be put to usi^s of drunkenness or 
^ debauchery." 
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His abilities in war were not inferior to his 
assiduity in peace. The empire, which, from 
the remissness and debauchery of the preceding 
reigns, now began to be attacked on every 
side, wanted a person of vigour and conduct to 
defend it. Alexander faced the enemy wbere- 
eyer the invasion was most formidable, and, 
for a short time, deferred its ruin. His first ex- 
pedition, in the tenth year of his reign, was 
against the Parthians and Persians, whom he 
opposed with a powerful army. His regularity 
and discipline were things almost unknown 
among the debauched soldiery ; his camp resem- 
bled a well-regulated city, his soldiers were well 
clothed and armed, and his cavalry properly- 
mounted; so that his army now gave an idea of 
Rome in its splendor. His manner of living 
was like that of the meanest sentinel ; whenever 
he dined, or supped, he sat with his tent open, 
that all men might be witnesses of the frugality 
of his table. Success against the enemy was the 
reward of so much military virtue. The Per- 
sians were, routed in a decisive engagement, with 
great slaughter ; the cities of Ctesiphon and 
Babylon were once more taken, and the Roman 
empire restored to its former limits. Upon his 
retumto Antioch, his mother, Mammasa, s^ntfor 
the famous Origen, to be instructed by him in 
the principles of Christianity ; and after dis- 
coursing with him for some time upon the sub- 
ject, dismissed him^ with a proper safeguard, to 
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his native city of Alexandria. About the same 
time that Alexander was victorious in the East^ 
Furius Celsus, his general, obtained -a signal 
victory over the Mauritanians, in Africa ; Va* 
rius Macrinus was successful in Germany, and 
Junius Palmatus returned with conquest from 
Armisnia. However, the number of these vic- 
tories only hastened the decline of the empire, 
which was wasted by the exertion of its own 
strength, and was now becoming little more than 
a splendid ruin. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
Upper Germans, and other northern nations, 
began to pour down immense swarms of people 
upon the more southern parts of the empire. 
They passed the Rhine and the Danube with 
such fury, that all Italy was thrown into the most 
extreme consternation. The emperor, ever ready 
to expose his person, for the safety of l}is people, 
made what levies he could, and went in person 
to stem the torrent, which he speedily ef- 
fected. It was in the course of his successes 
against the enemy, that he was cut off by a mu- 
tiny among his own soldiers. The legions en- 
camped about Moguntia, having been abomi- 
nably corrupted, during the reign of Heliogaba- 
lus, and trained up in all kinds of rapine and 
disobedience, required the most strict command. 
Alexander could neither endure their tumultuary 
obedience, nor they his regular discipline. His 
own faults, and those of his mother Mammaea, 
were objected against him. They openly ex* 
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claimed. That they were goyerned by an STari* 
cious womao and a mean-spirited boy, and re- 
solved upon electing an emperor, capable of 
raling alone. In this general revolt^ Maximin, 
an old and experienced commander, held ire^ 
qoent conferences with the soldiers, and inflamed 
die sedition. At length, being determined to 
dispatch their present emperor, they sent an ex* 
(Bcutioner into his tent, who immediately struck 
off his head I and, shortly after, that of his mo- 
ther. He died in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, after a prosperous reign of thirteen years 
and nine days ; his death proving, that neither 
Ytrtiie nor justice can guard us against the mis- 
fortunes of this life ; and that good men are to 
expect their reward in a place of more eqnitable 
distribution, -"^ 



CHAPTER XXVH, 
Jfaximm, the Twenty sixth Emperor of Borne. 

TH£ tumults occasioned by the death of 
V. c. Alexander being appeased, Maxtmiu, 
968. who had been the chief promoter of the 
iuD. sedition, was choseaemperor. This extra- 
S35. ocdtnary man, whose character deserves 
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particular attention, was bora of very obscure 
parentage, being the son of a poor herdsman of 
Thrace, . In the beginning he followed his fa- 
ther's humble profession, and only exercised his 
personal courage against the robbers who infest*^ 
ed that part of the countrjr in which he lived. 
Soon after, his ambition increasing, he left his 
poor employment, and enlisted in* the Roman 
army, where he soon became remarkable for his 
great strength, discipline, and courage. This gi- 
gantic man was no less than eight feet and a 
half high; he had a body and strength corre- 
sponding to his size, being not less remarkable 
for the magnitude than the symmetry of his 
person. His wife^s bracelet usually seryed him 
for a thumb ring ; and his. strength was so greats 
that he was able to draw a carriage which two 
oxen could not move. He could strike out a 
horse's teeth with a blow of his fist ; and break 
its thigh with a kick. His diet was as extraor- 
dinaty as the rest of his endowments : he gene- 
rally eat forty pounds weight of flesh every day, 
and drank six gallons of wine, without commit- 
ting any debauch in either. With a frame so 
athletic, he was possessed of a mind undaunted 
in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any 
man. The first time he was made known was to 
the emperor S^verus, who was then celebrating 
games on the birth-day of his son Geta. Maxi- 
min was at that time a rude countryman, and re-* 
quested the emperor to be permitted to contend 
fi>r the prizes which were distributed to the best 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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ranners, wrestlers, and boxers of the armjr. 9e» 
rerasy unwilling to infringe the military disci- 
pline, would not permit him at first, as he was 
a Thracian peasant, to combat, except with 
slaves, against whom his strength appeared 
astonishing. He overcame sixteen in rmmiog, 
one after the other ; he then kept up with the 
emperor on horseback; and having fatigued 
him in the course, he was opposed to sevoi of 
the most active soldiers, and overcame them 
with the greatest ease. From that time be was 
particularlj noticed, and taken into the empe* 
ror's body gnard, in which his assidnity and 
prompt obedience were particularly remark- 
$h\e. In the reign of Caracalla be was made 
a centurion, and distinguished himself, in* that 
station, by his strict attention to the morals and 
discipline of those he commanded. When made 
a tribune, he still retained the hardy simplicity 
of his life; ate as the meanest sentinel; spent 
whole days in exercising the troops; and would 
now and then himself wrestle with eight or ten 
of the strongest men in the army, whom he 
threw with scarce any effort Being thus be- 
come one of the most remarkable men in the 
empire, both for courage, discipline, and per- 
sonal activity, he gave, shortly afber, a very high 
instance of his unshaken fidelity : for when 
Macrinus was made emperor, he refused to 
serve under a prince that had betrayed his sove^ 
reign ; and retired to Thrace, his native country, 
where he followed commerce, and purchased 
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fome laodsy content with privacy rather than ft 
guilty dependence. Upon the accession of He- 
liogabalus to the throne, this bold veteran once 
more returned to the army, but was, in the very 
beginoing, disgusted at the base effeminacy of 
the emperor: who, hearing amazing instances 
of his strength, asked him, if he were equally 
capable in combats of another nature. This 
lewd demand was so little suitable to the temper 
of Maximin, that he instantly left the court 
Upon the death of Heliogabalus, he again re- 
turned to Rome, and was received with great 
kindness by Alexander, who particularly recom- 
mended him to the senate, and made bim-com«> 
maiider of the fourth legion, which consisted 
of new raised soldiers. Maximin gladly accept-* 
ed of this charge, and performed bis duty with 
great exactness and success, setting an example 
of virtue and discipline to all'the commanders 
of the army. Nor was his valour less apparent 
against the Germans, whither be was sent with 
bis legion ) so that he was unanimously consider^* 
ed as the boldest, bravest, most valiant, and moM 
virtuous soldier in the whole empire. He soon, 
however, forfeited all these justly merited 'titles 
when he was raised to the throne; and, from 
being the most loved commander in the army, 
he became the most cruel tyrant upon earth. . 
The change in bis disposition may readily serve 
to shew how dangerous^ia thmg is power, that 
could transform a person with so many rigid 
virtues into such a monster of iniquity. Yet, 
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in fact, his former virtues were all of the severe 
and rigid kind ; which, without any education^ 
might very easily degenerate into tyranny ; so 
that he might have mistaken his succeeding 
cruelty for discipline, and his severity for jus- 
tice. However this be, Maximin is considered 
as one of the greatest monsters of cruelty that 
ever disgrace ower ; and, feat*ful of nothing 
himself, he seemed to sport with the terrors of 
a|i mankind. 

Maximin seeing himself advanced to so high 
a station as the empire, began immediately by 
endeavouring to force obedience from every 
rank of people, and by vindicating his authority 
by violence. The senate and the people of Rome 
were the first that incurred his resentment Thej 
utterly refusing •' confirm the election of the 
army, he was the first emperor who reigned with- 
out their concurrence or approbation. How* 
ever, he seemed regardless of their opposition, 
proceeding to secure his election by putting 
all such to death as had been raised by his pre- 
decessor. The Christians also having found 
favour in the former reign, felt the weight 
of his resentment, and were persecuted in se- 
veral parts of the empire^ particularly in those 
where he himself resided. His cruelty likewise 
extended to the rich, whose lives and estates 
became a frequent sacriBce to avarice and sus- 
picion. But what appears a still more extraor- 
dinary instance of his cruelty, being ashamed of 
the meanness of his extraction, he commanded aU 
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foch as were best acquainted with him and his 
parentage, to be slain, although there were some 
among the numbert that had relieved him in his 
low condition. 

However, his cruelties did not retard his mili* 
tary operations, which were carried on with a 
spirit becoming a better monarch. He over* 
threw .the Germans in several battles, wasted 
all their country with 6re and sword for four 
hundred miles together, and set a resolution of 
subduing all the northern nations as far as the 
ocean. In these expeditions^ in order to attach 
the soldiers more firmly to him, he increased 
their pay ; and in every duty of the camp, he 
himself took as much pains as the meanest sen* 
tine! in bis army, shewing incredible courage 
and assiduity. In every engagement, wherever 
the conflict was hottest, Maximin was always 
seen fighting there in person; and destroying 
all before him : for> being bred a barbarian, 
be considered it his duty to combat as a com- 
mon soldier^ while he commanded as a ge* 
neral. 

In the mean time, his cruelties had so alien- 
-ated the minds of his subjects, that several 
conspiracies were secretly aimed against him. 
Magnus, a consular person, and some others, 
had plotted to break down a wooden bridge, 
as soon as the emperor had passed it, and to 
abandon him to the enemy. But this being 
discovered, gave Maximin an opportunity of 
indulging bis natural severity, upon this pre<f 
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text alone causing above four thousand to be 
tlain* Shortly after^ some of Alexander's old 
soldiers withdrawing themselves from the camp» 
proclaimed one Quarcianus as emperor, who 
had been lately disgusted at Maximin for being 
dismissed from employment. The soldiers, in 
fact, constrained him to accept of the danger- 
ous superiority to which he was exposed ; and 
shortly after, in the spirit of the times, the person 
who had been the promoter of his advancement 
murdered him in his bed, and carried his head 
to Maximin, who received him kindly at first, 
but soon put him to a cruel death, for his com- 
plicated guilt of treason and treachery. 

These partial insurrections were soon after 
followed by a spirit of general discontent 
throughout all the empire. The provinces of 
Africa were the first that shewed their detesta* 
tion of the tyrant, whose extortiools and cruel- 
ties among them were become insupportable. 
They first slew his procurator, and afterwards 
considering how dangerous a crime they had 
committed, they resolved to throw ofip all ex- 
pectations of pardon, and create a new emperor. 
Gordian was then proconsul of Africa, a person 
of great fame for his virtues, and greatly re- 
verenced for a blameless life of neftr eighty. 
Him, therefore, they determined to elect ; and 
accordingly the soldiers and natives assembling 
tbgether, tumultuously entering his house, re- 
solved to put their design in execution.' Gor* 
di^Pi whO| at first, supposed they were come 
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to kill hiin> being made sensible of their inten- 
tioQS^ utterly refused their oifer, alleging his 
extreme age, and Maximin's power. But all 
his opposition was yain 3 they constrained him 
to accept of the proffered dignity ; and be^ with . 
his son Gordian, who was forty-six years of age^ 
were declared emperors. Being thus raised^ 
contrary to his inclinations^ the old man im- 
mediately wrote to the senate, declaring that he 
had unwillingly accepted of the empire, and 
would only keep his authority till he had freed 
it from the tyranny of its present oppressor. 
The senate very joyfully confirmed his election, 
^judging Maximin as an enemy and a traitor to 
the state* The citizens also shewed an equal 
seal in the cause ; they flew upon such as were 
the reputed friends of Maximin, and tore them 
in pieces; even some who were innocent fall- 
ing a sacrifice to the multitude's blind rage. 
So great an alteration being made in the city 
Against the interests of Maximin, the senate 
were resolved to drive their opposition to the 
extreme, and accordingly made all necessary 
preparations for their security, ordering Maxi- 
min's governors to be displaced, and command- 
ing all the provinces to acknowledge Gordian for 
einperor. This order was differently received in 
difl^nt parts, as people were affected to one or 
the other party ; in some provinces the governors 
were slain; in others, the messengers of the 
senate; so that all parts of the empire felt the 
c<msequeaces of the civil war. 
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In the mean time^ when Maximin was in« 
formed of these charges against him^ his rage 
appeared ungovernable. He roared like a sa- 
vage beast> and violently struck his head against 
the wall, shewing every instance of ungovern- 
able distraction. At length, his fury being 
somewhat subdued^ he called his whole army to- 
gether; and, in a set speech, exhorted them to 
revenge his cisiuse, giving them the strongest 
assurances, that they should possess the estates 
of all such as had offended. The soldiers una- 
nimously promised to be faithful ; they received 
his harangue with their usual acclamation; 
and, thus encouraged, he led them towards 
Rome, breathing nothing but slaughter and 
revenge. However, he found many obstacles to 
his impetuosity ; and, though he desired nothing 
so much as dispatch, his marches were incom- 
modious and slow. The tumultuous and ^s- 
obedient armies of the empire, were at pre^ 
sent very different from the legions that were 
led on by a Sylla, or a Cs&sar; they were load- 
ed with baggage, and followed by slaves and 
women, rather resembling an eastern caravao, 
than a military battalion. To these inconve- 
niencies also was added the hatred of the cities 
through which he passed, the inhabitants all 
abandoning their houses upon his approach, 
and securing their provisions in proper hiding 
places. However, in this complication of in- 
conveniencies and misfortunes, his affiurs began 
(o wear a favourable appearance in Africa; for 
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CapeianiM, .the governor of Numidia, raised a 
body of troops in his favour, and marched 
against Gordian towards Carthage, wher6 he 
fought the younger Gordian, slew him, and 
destroyed his army. His father hearing of the 
death of his son, together with the loss of the bat* 
tie, strangled himself in his own girdle. Ca» 
peianus pursuing his victory, entered Carthage, 
where he gave a loose to pillage and slaughter, 
under, a pretence of revenging the cause of 
Maximin. The news of these successes was 
soon brought to the emperor, who now increased 
his diligence, and flattered himself with a speedy 
opportunity of revenge. He led on his large 
army by hasty journeys into Italy, threatening 
destruction to all his opposers, and ardently 
wishing for fresh opportunities of slaughter. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
senate upon the news of this defeat They 
now saw themselves not only deprived of the 
assistance of Gordian and his son, on whom they 
greatly relied, but also opposed by two formidable 
tyrants, each commanding a victorious ariny, 
directly marching towards Rome, and meditating 
nothing but vengeance. In this afflicting exi* 
gence, they with great solemnity met at the tern* 
pie of J upiter, and aftfer the most mature delibera- 
tion chose Pupienus and Balbinus emperors con- 
jointly. These were men who had acquired the 
esteem of the public both in war and peace, 
having commanded armies and governed pro* 
yinces with grei^t repu^tipn s and being now 
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appointed to oppose MaziiDin» they nade what 
levies they could> both in Rome and the country. 
With thesej Papienus marched to stop the pro* 
gress. of the invaders, leaving the eity to a fresh 
and onlooked for calamity. This was occasioned 
by two of Maximin's soldiers, who entering the 
•senate-house, were slain by two senators. The 
death of these men quickly gave offence to the 
body of the praetorian soldiers, who instantly re- 
solved to take revenge, but were opposed by the 
citizens; so that nothing was seen throughont 
Rome, but tumult, j^laughter, and crudty. In 
this universal confusion, the calamity was in- 
creased by the soldiers setting the city on fire, 
while the wretched inhabitants were combating 
each other in the midst of the flames. 

Nevertheless, Maximin himself, in whosefavonr 
these seditions were promoted, did not seem to 
be more fortunate. Upon being informed of the 
new election of emperors, his fury was again re> 
newed, and he passed the Alps, entering Italy, 
expecting to refresh his fatigued and fiunished 
army in that fertile part of the country. But in 
this he was entirely disappointed; the senate had 
taken such care to remove all kinds of sustenance 
to fortified places, that he stUl found himself 
reduced to his former necessities, while his army 
began to murmur for want. To this another dis- 
^pointment was added shortly after: for ap- 
proaching the city of Aquileia, which he ex- 
pected to enter without any difficulty, he was 
astonished to find it prepared for the moitobiti- 
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nateremstance, and resolved to hold out a regular 
•lege. This cfity was well fortified and popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants greatly averse to 
Maxiniin's government; but wha) added still 
more to its strengtb, it was commanded by two 
excellent generals, Crispinus and Menophillus, 
who had so well furnished it with men and 
ammunition, that Maximin found no small re« 
sistance even in investing the place. His first 
attempt was, to take the city by storm : but 
the besiegers threw down such quantities of 
scalding pitch and sulphur upon his soldiers, 
that they were unable to continue the assault 
He then determined upon a blockade ; but the 
inhabitants were so resolute, that ^ven the old 
men and children were seen coutbatTng upon 
the walls, while the women cut off their hair, 
to furnish the soldiers with bow-strings. Maxi- 
min's rage, at this unexpected opposition, was 
now ungovernable ; having no enemy to wreak 
his resentment upon, he turned it against hi? own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to 
death, as if the city had held out through their 
neglect or incapacity, while famine made great 
depredations upon the rest of his army. Nothing - 
now appeared on either side to terminate the con- 
test, except the total destruction of either. But 
a mutiny in Maximin^s own army, awhile res- 
cued the declinfpg empire from destruction, and 
saved the lives of thousands. The soldiers being 
long harassed by famine and fatigue, and hearing 
of revolt3 on every side, resolved to terminate 
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their calamities by the tyrant's death. His great 
strength* and his being always armed, were, at 
first, the principal motives to deter any from as- 
sassinating him ; but at length having made his 
guards accomplices in their design, they set opon 
bim while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew 
both bim and his son, whom he had made his 
partner in the empire, without any opposition. 
Thus died this most remarkable man, after an 
usurpation of about three years, and in the six^* 
fifth year of his age. His assiduity when in an 
humble station, and his cruelty when in power* 
serve very well to evince, that there are some 
men, whose virtues are fit^ for obscurity ; as 
there are others, who only shew themselves great 
when placed in m exalted station. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Puptenus and Balbinus, making together the 
Twentjf'Seventh Emperor of Borne. 

The tyrant being dead, and his body u. c* 
thrown to dogs and birds of prey, Pu- 991* 
pienns and Balbinus continued for some a. d. 
time emperors without opposition. But ^8* 
the pnetorian soldiers, who had long been noto- 
rious for mutiny and treason, soon resolved on 
further change. Nor did the dissensions be- 
tween thQ new-made emperors themselves a 
little contribute to their downfall ; for though 
both were remarkable for wisdom and age, yet 
they could not restrain the mutual jealousy 
of each other's power. Pupienus claimed the 
superiority from his great experience; while 
Balbinus was equally aspiring upon account of 
his family and fortune. 

In this ill-judged contest^ the prcetorian sol- ^ 
diers, who were the enemies of both, set upon 
them in their paface, at a time when their guards 
were amused with seeing the Capitoline games. 
Pupienus perceiving their tumultuous approach^ 
sent, with the utmost speed, for assistance from 
his colleague ; but he, out of a culpable suspi- 
oion that something was designed against him- 
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self, refused to send such of the German guards 
as were next his person. Thus the seditious sol* 
diers found an easy access to both the emperors' 
apartments, and dragging them from the palace 
towards the camp^ slew them both, leaving their 
dead bodies in the streets, as a dreadful instance 
df their sedition. 



CHAPTBR XXIX. 

. Qordiath tlie TwenUy-eighth Emperw qf Borne. 

][n the midst of this sedition, as the muiineert 

\u. c* were proceeding along, they, by accidoitt 

991- met Gordism, the grandson of him who 

A. s. . was slain in Africa^ and declared him eA* 

238. peror on the spot. The senate and peo* 

pie had long been reduced to the necesdty of 

suffering their emperors to be nominated by the 

army ^ so that all they could do^ in the present 

instance, was to confirm their choice. This 

prince was but sixteen years old when he began 

his reign, but bis virtues seemed to compensate 

for his want of experience. His principal aintf 

were, to unite the opposing members of the go* 

vernmeott and to reconcile the soldiers and citi- 

Moa t4» each othw. His learning is said to have 
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been equal to biB virtues; and we are assured 
that he had sixty*two thousand books in his Ii«« 
brary. His respect for Misithaeus, his governor 
and instructor, was such, that he married his 
daughter, and profited by his counsels in aH 
the critical circumstances of his reign. 

The first four years of this emperor's reign 
were attended with the utmost prosperity; but 
in the fifth, he was alarmed with accounts from 
the East, that Sapor, king of Persia, had furi- 
ously invaded the confines of the Roman em- 
pire, and having taken Antioch, had pillaged 
Syriijk, and all the adjacent provinces. Besides 
the Persians, the Goths also invaded the empire 
on their side, pouring down like an inundation 
from the north, and attempting to fix their resi^ 
denOe in the kingdom of Thrace. To oppose 
both these invasions, Gordian prepared an army; 
and having gained some victories over the Gottis; 
whom he obliged to retire, he turned his linns 
Ugainst the Persians, whom he defeated upon 
several occasions, and forced to return home with 
disgrace. In gaining these advantages^ Misi- 
thseus, whom he had made prsetortsn prefect, 
had the principal share ; his wisdom directed to 
success, and his courage ensured it. But he dy- 
hig soon after (as it is supposed, being poisoned 
by Philip, an Arabian, who was appoitited hid 
successor), the fortunes of Gordian seemed to die 
with him. The army began to be no long- 
er supplied with provisions as usual ; murmum 
were heard to prevatl, and these were art- 
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fully fomented by Philip. Things thus proceed- 
ing:from bad to worse, Philip was, at first, made 
equal in the command of the empire ; shortly 
after, he was invested with the sole power; and 
at length, finding himself capable of perpetrating 
his Iong*meditated cruelty, Gordian was by hia 
order slain, in the twenty-second year of his age^ 
after a successful reign of near six years. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Philips the Tvoentjf'rnnth Emperor of Borne. 

Philip, having thns murdered his benefactor^ 
u. c. was so fortunate as to be immediately ac- 
996. knowledged emperor by the army. The 
A. D. senate also, though they seemed at first to 
*43. oppose his power, confirmed his election, 
and gave him, as usual, the title of Augustus. 
He was about forty years old when he came to 
the throne, being the son of an obscure Ara- 
bian, who had been captain of a band of rob- 
bers. Upon his exaltation, he associated his son, 
a boy of six years of age, as his partner in the 
empire; and, in order to secure his power at 
home, made peace with the Persians, and march- 
ed his army towards Rome, On his way, having I 
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conceived a desire to visit his tiative country of 
Arabia^ he built there a city called Philopolis ; . 
and fhom thence returning to Rome, he was re^ 
ceived as emperor^ and treated vi^ith all the marks 
of submission, though not of joj. Perhaps it 
was to put the people into good humour, that he 
caused the secular games to be celebrated, with 
a magnificence superior to any of his predeces* 
sdrs, it being just a thousand years from the 
building of the city. Upon occasion of these 
games, we are told, that both Philip and his son . 
were converted to Christianity, However this 
be, a murderer and an ungrateful usurper, does 
no great honour to whatever opinion he may 
happen to embrace. We have fittle account of 
the latter part of his reign in the wretched and 
mutilated histories of the tinges ; we only learn» 
that the Goths renewing their invasions, Mari- 
nus, Philip's lieutenant, who was sent against 
them, revolted, and caused himself to be declared 
emperor. This revolt, however, was but of short 
duration; for the army which had raised him» 
repenting of their rashness, deposed him with 
equal levity, and put him to death. Decius was 
the person whom Philip appointed to command 
in the room of the revolting general. The chief 
merit of Decius with the emperor was, that when 
Marinus had rebelled, he averred in the senate^ 
that the traitor's presumption would be very 
shortly his ruin ; which when it happened ac* 
cordingly, Philip appointed him to succeed in 
the command of the rebellious army. Decius, 
VOL. Ti. 3 D 
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who was a man of great subtlety, being thus in- 
trusted with so much power, upon arriving at 
the army, found that the soldiers were resolved 
to invest him with the supreme authority. He^ 
therefore, seemed to suffer their importunities as 
if through constraint; and, in the mean time, 
sent Philip word, that he had unwillingly as* 
sumed the title of emperor, the better to secure 
it to the rightful possessor ; adding, that he only 
looked for a convenient opportunity of giving 
up his pretensions and title together. Philip, 
however, knew mankind too well to rely upon 
such professions: he, therefore, got together 
what forces he could, from the several provinces, 
and led them forward towards the confines of 
.Italy. However, the army was scarce arrived at 
Verona, when it revolted in favour of Decius, and 
getting violently upon Philip, one of the sen- 
tinels at a blow cut off his head; or rather 
cleaved it asunder, separating the under jaw 
from the upper. 

Such was the deserved death of Philip, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of about 
five years; Decius being universally acknow- 
ledged as his successor. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Decitis, the Thirtieth Emperor of Rome. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius, .'ui c. 
seemed in some measure to stop the hast- 1001. 
ening decline of the Roman empire. The a. b. 
senate seemed to think so highly of his me- 248. 
fits, that they voted him not inferior to Tra.. 
jan; and indeed he seemed, in every instance, to 
consult their dignity in particular, and the 
welfare of all the inferior ranks of people. He, 
among other concessions, permitted them to 
choose a censor, as was the custom in the flou- 
rishing times of Rome; and Valerian, his general, 
a man of such strict morals that his life was said 
to be a continual censorship, was chosen to that 
dignity. 

But no virtues could now prevent the 'ap- 
proaching downfall of the state : the obstinate 
disputes between the Pagans and the Christians 
within the empire, and the unceasing irruptions 
of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled 
it beypnd the power of a remedy. To stop these^ 
a persecution of the Christians, who were now 
grown the most numerous body of the people, 
was impoliticly, not to say unjustly, begun; in 
which thousands were put to death, and all the 

2 D2 
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arts of craelty tried in vain to lessen their grow- 
ing numbers. 

This persecution was succeeded by dreadful 
devastations from the Goths^ particularly in 
Thrace and Maesia^ where they had been most 
successfiiK These irruptions Decius went to 
oppose in person, and coming to an engage- 
ment with them, slew thirty thousand of these 
barbarians in one battle. However, being re- 
solved to pursue his yictory, he was, by the 
treachery of Gallus, his own general, led into a 
defile, where the king of the Goths had secret in- 
formation to attack him. In this disadvantage- 
ous situation, Decius first saw his son killed with 
an arrow, and soon after his whole army totally 
put to the rout« Wherefore, resolving not to 
survive the loss, he put spurs to his horse, and in- 
stantly plunging into a quagmire, was swallowed 
up, and his body could never after be found. 
He died in the fiftieth year of his age, after a 
short reign of two years and six months, leaving 
the character of an excellent prince, and one ca- 
pable of averting the destruction of ^he empire, 
if human^means could effect it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Gallus, tlic Thirty-JiTst Emperor of Heme. 

Gallus, who had thus betrayed the u. c. 
Roman army, had address enough to get 1004. 
himself declared emperor by that part of a.,d. 
it which survived the defeat : he was for- 251. 
ty-five years old when he began to reign, and was 
descended from an honourable family in Rome. 
He was the first who bought a dishonourable 
peace from the enemies of the state, agreeing to 
pay a considerable annual tribute to the Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repress. Having thus 
purchased a short remission from war by the 
disgrace of his country, he returned to Rome, to 
give a loose to his pleasures, regardless of the 
wretched situation of the empire. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than the 
state of the Roman provinces at that time. The 
Goths, and other barbarous nations, not satisfied 
with their late bribes to oontinnein peace, broke 
down, like a torrent, upon the eastern parts of 
Europe. On the other side, the Persians and 
Scythians committed unheard-of rava,ges in^ Me- 
sopotamia and Syria. The emperor, regardless 
of every national calamity, was lost in debauch 
and sensuality at home; and the Pagans were 
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allowed a power of persecuting the Christians 
through all parts of the state. These calamities 
were succeeded by a pestilence from Heaven^ 
that seemed to have in general spread over every 
part of the earth, and which continued raging 
for several years, in an unheard-of manner ; and 
all these by a civil war, which followed short* 
]y after, between Gallus, and his general JEmi- 
lianus, who, having gained a victory over the 
Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his conquer- 
ing army. Gallus hearing this, soon roused 
from the intoxications of pleasure, and prepared 
to oppose his dangerous rival. Both armies met 
in MsBsia, and a battle ensued, in which i£mi- 
lianus was victorious, and Gallus with his son 
were slain. His death was merited, and his vices 
were such as to deserve the detestation of poste- 
rity. He died in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, after an unhappy reign of two years and 
four months^ in which the empire suffered inex- 
pressible calamities. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Valerian^ the Thirty-second Emperor of Rome. 

iEMlLiANUS, after his victory over Gal- u. c. 
lus, expected to be acknowledged as em- 1006. 
peror, bat he soon found himself miserably a. d. 
disappointed. The senate refused to ac- *53. 
knowledge his claims; and an army that was 
stationed near the Alps, chose Valerian, their 
own commander, to succeed to the throne. In 
consequence of this, iEmilian's soldiers began to 
consider their general as an obstacle to the uni- 
versal tranquillity, and slew him, in order to avoid 
the mischiefs of a civil war. 
. Valerian being thus universally acknowledged 
as emperor, although arrived at the age of se- 
venty, set about reforming the state with a spi- 
rit that seemed to mark a good mind and un- 
abated vigour. But reformation was then grown 
almost impracticable. The disputes between 
the Pagans and Christians divided the empire as 
before, and a dreadful persecution of the latter 
ensued. The northern nations overran the 
Roman dominions in a more formidable man- 
ner than ever, and the empire began to be 
usurped by a multitude of petty leaders, each of 
whom> neglecting the general interests of the 
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state, set up for himself. To add to these cala- 
itiities, the Persian under their king Sapor, in* 
vaded Syria, and cominginto Mesopotamia, took 
the unfortunate Valerian prisoner, as he was 
making preparations to oppose them. Nothing 
can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruel- 
ties, vhich were practised upon this unhappy 
monarch, thus fallen into the hands of his ene^ 
miei. Sapor, we are told, always used him as a 
footstool for mounting his horse ; he added the 
bitterness of ridicule to his insults, and usually 
observed, that an attitude like that to which 
Valerian was reduced, was the best statue that 
could be erected in honour of his victory. Thi^ 
borrid life of insult, and sufferance continued 
forj seven years; and was, at length, terminated 
by the cruel Persian^s commanding his prisoner's 
tyes to be plucked out, and afterwards causing 
bim to be flayed alive. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GalienuSy the Thirty-third Emperor of Rome. 

Valerian being taken j)ri$oner, as hath been 
just mentioned, Galienus^ his son, pro- u. c. 
xnising to revenge the insult, was chosen 1012. 
emperor, being then about forty-one years a. i>. 
old. However, he soon discovered that he ^9. 
sought rather the splendors, than^th^ toils, of 
the empire ; for after having overthrown Inge- 
nuus, a commander in Pannonia, who had assum- 
ed the title of emperor, he sat down, as if fa* 
tigued with conquest, and gave himself up to ease 
and luxury. While the empire was afflicted 
throughout with pestilence and famine; while 
the Germans overran Rbstia; while the Ale- 
mans wasted Gaul : while the Goths, and Quadi 
and Sarmatians, poured forth from their forests^ 
and carried desolation over half the empire; 
Galienus remained iq the utmost tranquillity at 
Rome, inventing new pleasures, bathing among 
prostitutes, studying bow to preserve figs green 
all the year round, and diverting himself among 
mimicks, parasites, and buffoons. When in- 
formed of the loss of his provinces or the 
calamities of the state, he usually answered with 
a jest; so that bis total inattention gave rise to 
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a number of rebellions, that divided the empire 
into a multitude of independent sovereignties. 

It was at this time, that no less than thirty 
pretenders were seen contending with each 
other for the dominion of the state, and adding 
the calamities of civil war to the rest of the 
misfortunes of this devoted empire. These are 
generally known in history by the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants. Historians are divided as to 
their number, names, and pretensions ; it only 
appears, in the ill-digested accounts of these 
times, that they were not at all cotemporary, 
but succeeded each other whenever they found 
an opportunity of asserting their pretensions* 
It will be needless to dilate upon accounts and 
characters, that have nothing very remarkable 
to keep them from oblivion ; the names of these 
short lived pretenders will suffice. In the East, 
Macrianus, and his two sons. III. Valens, IV. 
Piso, V. In Ulyricum, Aureolus, VI. In Pal- 
myra, CEdenatus, Vii. Herod, VIII. Balista, ix. 
Maeonias, x. Zenobia, and hier two sons, XI IL 
In Egypt, iEmilian, XIV. In Africa, Celsns, 
XV. In Pannonia, Regillianus, XVI. Ingenu- 
us, XVII. Censorinus, XVIIL Trebellianus, XIX. 
In Gaul, Posthumiis, XX. Victorinus, XXI. 
Posthumus Junior, xxil. Lollianus^ XXIII. 
Victoria, XXIV. Victorinus Junior, XXV. Te- 
trius, XXVI. Tetrius Junior, XXVII. Cyriades^ 
XXVIII. Satrfrninus, XXIX. Marius, XXX. 

It may be easily supposed, that a state, ha- 
rassed by such a number of opposing interests 
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and inimical armies, was in the most dreadful 
situation ; and accordingly we find^ through all 
parts of the empire, nothing but rapine, mur- 
der, and desolation; the government, like a 
mighty ruin, dropping by piece-meal on the 
heads of those it was originally raised to protect^ 
and threatening every moment universal de- 
struction. In this general calamity, Galienus, 
though at first seeming insensible, was, at 
length, obliged, for his own private security, to 
take the field, and lead an army to besiege the 
city of Milan, which had been taken by one of 
the thirty usurping tyrants. It was there he was 
-slain by his own soldiers, Martian, one of his 
generals, having conspired against him. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Claudius, the Thirty-fourth Emperor of Rome. 

The death of Galienus proved very advantageous 
io the empire, and gave a general satisfac- u. c* 
tion to all, except his soldiers, who hoped 1021. 
to reap the reward of their treachery by the a. d. 
plunder of Milan. But being frustrated S68. 
in these expectations^ and, in some measure^ kept 
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within bounds by the largesses of Martian, 
n^vius Claudius being nominated to succeed^ 
was joyfully accepted by all orders of the state, 
and his title confirmed by the senate and the 
people. 

\Ve are npt sufficiently assured of this empe- 
ror's lineage and country. Some affirm that 
he was born in Daln^atia, and descended from an 
ancient family there ; others assert, that he was 
1^ Trojan ; and others, still, that he was son to f he 
emperor Gordian. But, whatever might have 
been his descent, hii| merit3 were by nq means 
4oubtfuI. He was a man of great valour and 
conduct, having performed the most excellent 
services against the Goths, who had Jong con- 
tinued to make their irruptions into the empire. 
He was now about fifty-five years old, equally 
remarkable for the strength of his body and 
the vigour of his mind ; he was chaste and tern- 
perate, a rewarder of the good, and a severe 
punisher of such as transgressed^ the laws. Thqs 
endowed, therefore, he, in some measure, put 
a stop to the precipitate decline of the empire» 
and onc^ more, seemed to restore the glory of 
Rome. * ^ 

His first success, upon being made emperor, 
W8ls against Aureolus, an usurper of the em- 
pire, whom he defeated near Milan. His next 
expedition was to oppose the Goths, against whom 
he led a very numerous army. ' These barbarians 
had made their principal and most successful 
irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia, swarm- 
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ed over all Greece, and had pillaged the fkmotis 
city of Athens, which had long been the school 
of all the polite arl^s to the Romans. The 
Goths, however, had no veneration for those 
embellishments that tend to soften and human- 
ize the mind, but destroyed all monuments of 
taste and learning with the most savage alacrity. 
It was upon one of these occasions, that having 
heaped together a large pile of books, in order 
to burn them, one of their commanders dis- 
suad«d them from the design, alleging, that 
the time which the Grecians should waste on 
books, would only render them more unqualified 
for war. But the empire seemed to tremble 
not only on that side, but almost on every 
quarter. At the ^ame tinie, above three hun* 
dred thousand of these barbarians (the Heruli, 
the Trutang], the Virturgi, and many nameless 
and uncivilized nations) came down the river 
Danube, with two thousand ships, fraught with 
men and ammunition, spreading terror and de- 
vastation on every side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Claudius, 
alone, seemed to continue uiisbakeiti. He march- 
ed his disproportioned army against the savage 
invaders, and, though but ill prepared for en* 
gaging with them, as the forces of the empire 
were then employed in different parts of the 
world, he came off victorious, and made an incie- 
dible slaughter of the enemy. The whole of 
their great army was either cut to pieces or taken 
prisoners; houses were filled with their arms. 
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and scarce a province of the empire, that was 
not furnished with slaves from those that sur- 
vived the defeat. 

These successes were followed by many others 
in different parts of the empire; so that the 
Goths, for a considerable time after, made but a 
feeble opposition. 

He some time after marched against the revolt- 
ed Germans, and overthrew them with considera- 
ble slaughter. His last expedition was to oppose 
Tetricus and Zenobia, his two puissant rivals 
in the empire. But on his march, as he ap* 
proached near the city Sirmium, in Pannonia, 
he was seized with a pestilential fever, of which 
be died in a few days, to the great regret of his 
subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Boman 
empire. His reign, which was not of quite two 
years' continuance, was active and successful : 
and such is the character given of him by histori- 
ans, that he is said to have united in himself the 
moderation of Augustus, the valour of Tri^an, 
and the piety of Antoninus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Aurelian, the Thirty-fifth Emperor of Rome. 

Immediately after the death of Claudius, the 
army made unanimous choice of Aurelian, xj. c. 
M^ho was at that time maAter of the horse, 1023. 
and esteemed the most valiant commander a . d. 
of his time. However, his promotion was 270. 
not without opposition on the part of the senate, 
asQuintillus^thebrotherof the deceased emperor, 
put in his claim, and was, for a. while, acknow- 
ledged at Rome. But his authority was of very 
short duration ; for finding himself abandoned by 
those who at first instigated him to declare for the 
throne, he chose to prevent the severity of his 
rival by a voluntary death ; and causing his veins 
to be opened, expired, after having reigned but 
seventeen days. 

Aurelian being thus universally acknowledged 
by all the states of the empire, assumed the com- 
mand, with a greater share of power than his 
predecessors had enjoyed for some time before. 
This active monarch was bom of mean and ob- 
scure parentage in Dacia, and was about fifty- 
five years old at the time of his coming to the 
throne. He had spent the early part of his 
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life in the army, and had risen through all the 
gradations of military duty. He was of unshaken 
courage and amazing strength ; he, in one single 
engagement, killed forty of the enemy with his 
own hand, and above nine hundred at several 
.different times. In short, his valour and expe- 
dition were such, that he was compared to Julius 
Csesar; and, in fact, only wanted mildness and 
clemency to be every way his equfid. 

The whole of this enterprising monarch's 
reign was spent in repressing the itruptions of 
the northern nations, in humbling every other 
pretender to the empire, and punishing the 
monstrous irregularities of his own subjects. He 
defeated the Morcomanni, a fierce and terriUe 
nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, in 
three f everal engagements, and at length totally 
destroyed their whole army. He was not less 
successful against Zenobia, the queen of the East, 
a woman of the most heroic qualifications, who 
had long disclaimed the Roman power, and es- 
tablished an empire of her own. To oppose this 
extraordinary woman, Aurelian passed his army 
over into Asia, and suppressing all the obstruc- 
tions that were opposed against him, be at length 
. sat down before Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, 
which seemed resolved to hold out against him, 
and actually, for some time, stopped his progress. 
The unexpected obstinacy of the besieged, serv- 
ed not a little to enrage the emperor, who was 
naturally precipitate and furious. He vowed, 
that upon taking the city, he would so punish 
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the iafaabiteiito, m oot to leuve a dog aljre 
among tbmi. AR»v some time the city was taken » 
aod wbeo hif whole army expected th« plunder 
of 00 wealthy a place, and put him in mind of 
his finraier protei^tations, he restrained their im* 
petiiofiity» and only ordered all the dogs in the 
place to be destroyed. He afterwards pretended 
that be was restrained from satia^ting his resents 
nauent on the inhiJHtanits, hy an apparition of 
the fiEUBftOQs ApoUonius, that warned him not 
to destroy his birth-place. This excuse was no 
doubt fictitious i but we can easily pardon felse- 
hood, when it is brought to the assistance of 
humanity. 

From Tyana he marched to meet the 6nemy» 
who waited .his approach, near the .city of 
Eiae^a in Syria. Both armies were very pofirer* 
ful and numerous ; the one trained up ui)d^ the; 
mwt vdiaut leader of his tim? ; the other led^/ 
on by a woman that seemed born to control 
the pride of man. The battle was long and 
obstinate; yictory at pne time leaned to the side 
of the Asiatics ; but the perseverance of Aure- 
lian's generals^ at last, carried the day. The 
enemy was defeated, and Zenobia was obliged 
to fly to Palmyiia for safety. But she was soon 
punsued.thith^ by the conqueror, who did all 
in his power to induce her to submission; but 
the haughty queen refused his proffered terms 
of life and security with scorn, relying on the 
succours which she expected from the Persians^ 
the Saracens^ and the Armenians, Howev^» 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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Aurelian's diligence surmounted every obstacle $ 
he intercepted the Persian auxiliaries and dis- 
persed th^m ; the Saracens shared the same fate; 
and th^ Armenians were, by plausible promises, 
led over to espouse his interests. Thus Zenobia, 
deceived in her expected succours, and despair* 
ing of relief, attempted to fly into Persia; but 
was taken by a chosen body of horse sent to 
pursue her. The city of Palmyra likewise sub- 
mitted to the conqueror; and Longinus, the 
celebrated critic an(^ secretary to the queen, was 
by Aurelian's order put to death. Zenobia was 
reserved to grace his triumph, and was after- 
wards allotted such lands, and such an income, 
as served to maintain her in almost her former 
splendor. 

Aurelian having thus restored peace to the 
empjre, endeavoured, by the rigours of justice, 
to bring back virtue also. He was very strict 
in punishing the crimes of the soldieiy ; and in 
his orders to his lieutenants, insisted that the 
peasants should not be plundered upon any pre- 
tence; that not even a grape, a grain of salt, or 
a drop of oil, should be exacted unjustly. 

He caused a soldier, who had committed adul- 
tery with his hostess, to have his feet tied to two 
trees, forcibly bent at top to meet each other ; 
which being let loose, and suddenly recoiling, 
tore the criminal in two. This was a severity 
that might take the name of cruelty; but the 
vices of the times, in some measure, required it 
In these punishments inflicted on the guiltyj 
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the Christians^ who had all along been growing 
more numeroas, were sharers. Against these 
he drew up several letters and edicts> which 
shewed that he intended a very severe persecu* 
tion ; but, if we may believe the credulous histo- 
rians of the times, he was deterred just as he 
was going to sign, by a thunderbolt, which fell 
so near his person, that all people judged him 
destroyed, 

But,however Heaven might have interposed on 
this occasion, it is certain, that his severities at last 
were the cause of his destruction. Menesthus, 
his principal secretary, having been threatened by 
him for some fault which he had committed, 
began to consider how he might prevent the me« 
ditated blow. For this purpose he forged a roll 
of the names of several persons, whom he pre- 
tended the emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his own to strengthen him in the con- 
fidence of the party. The scroll thus contrived, 
was shewn with an air of the utmost secrecy to 
some of the persons concerned ; and they, to 
procure their safety, immediately agreed with 
him to destroy the emperor. This resolution 
was soon put into execution s for as i}^e em- 
peror passed, with a small guard,, from Uraclea, 
in Thrace, towards Byzantium, the conspirators ' 
set upon him at once, and slew him with very 
small resistance* He was slain in the sixtieth, 
or,, as some say, the sixty-third year of his age, 
after a very active reign of almost five years. 

2E2 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tacitus, the Thirty-sixth Emperor qfVivmt. 

The mmiber of pretenders to the tfaroQe, which 
u, c. *wid formerly jnfested the empire, were, 
102&. by the hurt monarch's activity, so entirely 
A. n. removed^ that there now seemed to be 
V15. none that would even venture to declare 
himself a candidate. The army referred the 
choice to the senate; and, on the other side, the 
senate declined it ^ so that a space of near eight 
months elapsed in these interchanges of mutual 
deference. At length, however, the senate made 
choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no 
way ambitious of the honours that were offered 
him. Upon being solicited to accept the empire, 
he at first refused, and retired to his country* 
house in Campania, to avoid ^eir importunitiea; 
but being at length prevailed upon, he •ocepied 
the reins of government^ being at that tin^e 
seventy-five years old. 

One of the first acts of the government, was 
to punish those who had conspired against the 
late emperor ; particularly Menesthus, who waa 
impaled alive, his body being thrown to be de» 
voured by wild beasts. His estate also was con- 
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£scated to the exchequer ; and his ready money, 
which was considerable, applied towards paying 
the army. During this short reign, the senate 
fieemed to have a large share of authority, and 
the iiistorians of the times are one and all liberal 
of their praises to such emperors as were thus 
wiUing to divide their power. Upon endeavour- 
ing to obtain the consulship for his brother 
Probust he was refused it by the senate ^ at which 
he seemed no way moved» but calmly remarked 
IJ^ the senate best knew whom to choose. Thiii 
jBoderation prevailed in all the rest of his con- 
duct: be was extremely temperate; his table 
was plain, and furnitbed with nothing expensive; 
lie eveo prohibited his empress from wearing 
Jewels^ and forbade the use of gold and emp 
broidery. He was fond of learning, luad th^ 
memory of such men as had deserved well of 
their country; particularty the works of his 
name-sake^ Tacitus, the historian, were greatly 
honoured by him. He commanded that they 
should be placed in every public library through*- 
oat the empire, and that many oopies of them 
should be traascribed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with such moderation and jus- 
Hoe, only wanted continuance, to have-made the 
empire happy; but after enjoying the empire 
about six months, he died of a fever, in his march 
to oppose the Persians and Scythians, who had 
invaded the esstern parts of the empire* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Probus, the Thirty-seventh Emperor of Rome. 

XJPONT the de^th of Tacitus, the army seemed 
divided in the choice of an emperor ; one part 
of it chose Pierian, brother to the deceased; but 
the majority were for some time undMermined. 
They alleged, in their conferences with each 
other, the necessity of choosing one eminent for 
ralour, honesty, piety, clemency, and probity; 
butthelast virtue being that chiefly insisted upon, 
the whole army, as if by common copsent, cried 
out that Probus should be emperor. He was 
accordingly confirmed in this dignity, with all 
the usual solemnities; and Florian, his- op- 
ponent, finding himself deserted, even by those 
legions who had promised to stand up in his sup- 
port, opened his arteries and bled to death. 

Probus was forty-four years old when he as- 
cended the throne, being born of noble parentage 
at Sirmium in Pannonia, and bred up a soldier 
from his youth. He began early to distinguish 
himself for bis discipline and valour ; being fre- 
quently the first man that, in besieging towns, 
scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy's 
camp. He was equally remarkable for single 
combats, and saving the lives of many eminent 
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citizens. Nor were his . actitrity and courage, 
when elected to the empire, less apparent than 
in his private station. Every year now pro- 
duced Qply new calamities to the empire 3 and 
fresh irruptions on every side threatened universal 
desolation : perhaps at this time, no abilities ex« 
cept those of Probus were capable of opposing 
such united invasions. He flew with an army 
to repress the Germans in Gaul, of whom he 
slew four hundred thousand. He then marched 
into Daln^atia, to oppose and subdue the Sar^ 
matians. From thence he led his, forces into 
Thrace, and forced the Goths to sue for peace. 
He after that, turned his arms towards Asia, 
subdued the province of Isauria; and, marching 
onward, conquered a people called the Blemii ; 
,wbo, leaving their native forests of :£thiopia, 
had possessed themselves of Arabia and Judea* 
Narsius also, the king of Persia, submitted at 
his approach; and upon his return into Europe, 
he divided the depopulated parts of Thrace 
among its barbarous invaders : a circumstance 
that afterwards produced great calamities in the 
empire. His diligence was not less conspicuous 
in suppressing intestine condmotions. Saturnius, 
being compelled by the Egyptians to declare 
himself emperor, was defeated and slain. Pro- 
culus also, a person remarkable only for his 
great attachment to women, and who boasted 
in a letter, that, having taken a hundred Sar- 
matian virgins prisoners, be deflowered ten of 
them in one night, and all the resjt within a 
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fbrtnigbt; tbis tbAik^ I sAy^ set up agaifitt the 
^ttiperor, but tvM coirip6)led to Ay, arid at length 
delivered up by the G^rmaiift. At the same time, 
JBdtiosas (who wds as f&ttiarkable a totilry to 
Bacchus^ being able to dlntik as ftiQch wine a^ 
t^n men, without being disordered) rebelled^ and 
being overcome, hanged himself in despair. Pra^ 
bus, when he saw him, immediately after hia 
di^ath, could not avoid pointing at the body, and 
saying, ^' There hangs, not a matt, but a bottle." 
But still, notwithstanding every effort to give 
quiet to the empire, the barbarians who mr^ 
rounded it, kept it in continual alarms. They 
i*rere frequently repulsed into their native Wilds^ 
but they as duly returned with fresh rage and 
increased ferocity. The Goths and Vandab, 
finding the emperor engaged in quelling do- 
mestic disputes, renewed their accustomed itt^ 
roads, and once more felt the punishment of their 
presumption. They were conqilkered in tfevend 
engagements, and Probus returned in triumph 
to Rome. His active temper, however, wouM 
not suffer him to continue at rest while any of 
the enemy were left to conquer. In his lasteic*- 
pedition, he led his soldiers against the Persians; 
and going through Sirmium, the place of his 
tiativity, he there set several thousands Of his 
soldiers upon draining a sea that was inOommo* 
dious to the inhabitants. The fatigues of this 
undertaking, and the great restraint that was laid 
upon the licentious manners of the soldiers, pro- 
duced a conspiracy. Which ended in his ruin. 
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The soldiers taking their apportanitjr» as he Wu 
marchitig iiito Greece, set upon, and slew him^ 
after he had reigned six years and four monthly 
with general approbation. As an instance of the 
eBteem which even his rebellious army had 
for hitt), they erected him a sumptuous menu* 
ment with this epitaph-^^' Here lies the emperor 
^ ProbuS) truly deserting the name ; a subduer 
^ of barbarians, and a conqueror of usurpers/' 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 



Carus, and his two Sms, Corinus and Nufnerian, 
making tdgether the Thirty-eighth Emperor tf 
Rome. 

The short continnance of this triumvi- X5. c. 
rate has given historians but litde room 1039^ 
for any thing very material concerning it. a. b. 
Carus^ who was prsstorian prssfect to the ^^^* 
deceased emperor, was chosen by the amy to 
succeed him^ and he, to strengthen his autho* 
rity, united his two sons, Carinvs and Nume^ 
rian, with him in command $ the former of 
whom was as much sullied by his vices, as the 
younger was remarkable for his virtues, modesty, 
and courage. The new emperor had scarce time 
to punish the murderers cl* the late monarcb, 
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when he was alarmed by a fresh irruption of the 
Sannatians^ over whom. he gained a signal vic- 
tory. The Persian monarch also made 8<Hne at- 
tempts upon the empire : but Carus assured his 
ambassadors^ that if their master persisted in his 
obstinacy, all his fields should shortly be as bare 
as his own bald head, which be shewed them. 
In consequence of this threat, he marched to the . 
very walls of Ctesiphon, and a dreadful battle 
ensuing, he once more gained a complete vic- 
tory. What the result of this success might have 
been, is not known, for he was shortly after 
struck dead by lightning, in his tent, with many 
others that were round him. 

Numerian, the youngest son, who accom* 
panted his father in this expedition, was incon* 
solable for his death, and brought such a disor- 
der upon his eyes, with weeping, that he was 
obliged to be carried along with the army, shut 
up in a close litter. The peculiarity of his si- 
tuation, after some time, excited the ambition 
of Aper, his father-in-law, who supposed that 
be could now, without any great danger, aim 
at the empire himself. He, therefore, hired a 
mercenary villain tp murder the emperor in his 
litter ; and, the better to conceal the fact, gave 
out that he was still alive, but unable to endure 
the light In this manner was the dead body 
carried about for some days, Aper continuing 
to attend it with the utmost appearance of re« 
spect, and seeming to.take orders as usual. The 
of&nsiveness, however, of its smell, at lengthy 
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discovered the treacKery^ and excited an uni* 
venal uproar throughout the whole army. In 
the midst of this tumult Dioclesian, one of the 
most noted commanders of his time, was chosen 
emperor, and with his own hand slew A per; 
having thus, as it is said, fulfilled a prophecy, 
which had said, that Dioclesian should be emperor 
after he had slain a boar. 

Carinus, the remaining son, did not long sur« 
vive his father and brother ; for giving himself 
up to his vices, and yet, at the same time, op- 
posing the new-made emperor, the competitors 
led their forces into Macsia, where Dioclesian 
being victorious. Carinas was slain by a tribune 
of his own army, whose wife he had formerly 
abused. 



• CHAPTER XL. 

Dioclesian, the Thirty-ninth Emperor of Rome. 

Dioclesian was a person of mean u. q^ 
birth; being supposed to be, according to 1037. 
some,th6sonofascrivener;andofaslave, a. d. 
according to others. He received his name ***• 
from Dioclea, the town in which he was borui 
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being about forty years old when he was elect* 
^d to the empire. He owed bis exaltation en- 
tirely to his merit; having passed through all the 
gradations of office with sagacity^ covrage, and 
success. Nor did the beginning of his reigo 
in the least deceive the expectations his sul^ecte 
bad formed in his favour. He pardoned ail big 
enemies that had joined with Carinus, without 
injuring either their fortunes or honours. Con- 
scious also that the weight of the empire was too 
heavy for one alone to sustains he took in Maxi- 
mian, his genera^ as a partner in the fatigues of 
duty, making him his equal and compfiunion on 
the throne. Thus mutually assisting each other^ 
these two continued to live in strict friendship ; 
and^ though somewhat differing in temper (aa 
Maximian was rather a man of vicious inclina- 
tions), yet they concurred in promoting the ge- 
neral goody and humbling their enemies. And 
it must be observed, that there never was a period^ 
in which there were more numerous or for- 
midable enemies to oppose. 

The peasants and labourers in Graul made 
a dangerous insurr^tion, under the conduct of 
Amandus and Helianus, but were subdued by 
Maximian. Achilleus, who commanded in 
Egypt, proclaimed himself emperor; and it 
was not without many bloody engagements that 
be was overcome, and condemned by Dioclesian 
to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the Roman 
legions, in like manner, joining with many of 
the natives, seized upon the public revenoes^ 
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and plandered those who continaed in their dvtj. 
These were also subdued by Maximian; and, 
after a long dubioos war^ constrained to sue for 
peace. About the same tine, a princifMl com* 
nattder in Britain, named Carausins, prociaimed 
himself emperor, and possessed himself of the 
island. To oppose this general's claim, Maxi- 
mian made choice of ConstantiusCbloms, whonr 
he created Cassar, and married to Theodora, his 
dattghter*in-law. He, upon his arrival in Bri- 
tain, findiBg Carausius extremely polite, and 
continually reinforced from Germany, thought 
proper to come to an accommodation ; so that 
this usurper continued for seyen years in quiet 
possessioii of the whole isUtad, till he was slain 
by Alecttts, his friend and intimate. About tim 
time also, Nareeus, king of Persia and Parthia, 
began a dangerous war upon the empire, and 
invaded Mesopotamia. To stop the progress of 
the enemy upon this quarter, Dioclesian made 
choice of Galerius, sumamed Armentarius, from 
the report of his being the son of a cowherd^ 
in Dacia; and he likewise was created Cmsar« 
His success also, though rery doubtful in the 
beginning, was, in the end, terminated accord- 
ing to his wishes. The Persians were overcome 
in a decisive engagement, their camp plundered 
aiid taben, and the king's wives and children 
flsade prisoners of war. There only remained* 
of all the enemies of the Roman empire, those 
that lay to tlie northward muubdued. These 
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v^re utterly unconquerable, as well upon ac- 
count of their savage fierceness, as the inhospi* 
table severity of the climate and soil frooi whence 
they went forth. Ever at war lyith the Romana, 
they issued when the armies that were to repress 
their invasions were called away; and upon 
their return, they as suddenly withdrew into their 
cold, barren, and inaccessible retreats, which 
only themselves could endure. In this manner 
the Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, Carsii^ 
and Quadi, poured down in incredible numbers; 
while every defeat seemed but to increase their 
strength and perseverance. Of these, multitudes 
were taken prisoners, and sent to people the 
more southern parts of the empire : still greater 
numbers were destroyed ; and, though the rest 
were driven back to their native forests, yet they 
continued ever mindful of their inveterate en- 
mity, and, like a savage beast, only continued 
inactive, till they had licked their wounds, for a 
new encounter. 

During this interval, as if the external mi- 
series of the empire were not sufficient, the 
tenth and last great persecution was renewed 
against the Chsistians. This is said to have ex- 
ceeded all the former in severity ; and such was 
the zeal with which it was pursued, that, in an 
ancient inscription, we are informed, that the 
government had effaced the name and supersti- 
tion of the Christians, and had restored and 
propagated the worship of the gods. Their at- 
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tempts, however, were but the inalicioiis efforts 
of an expiring party ; for Christianity shortly 
after was established by law, and triumphed over 
the malice of all its enemies. In the midst of 
the troubles raised by this persecution, and of 
the contests that struck at the external parts o^ 
the state, Dioclesian and Maximian surprised 
the world by resigning their dignities on the 
same day, and both retiring into private stations. 
Historians are much divided concerning the mo- 
tives that thus induced them to give up those 
honours which they had purchased with so 
much danger. Some ascribe it to the philoso* 
phical turn of Dioclesian ; and others, to his 
being disgusted with the obstinacy of his Chris- 
tian subjects; but Lactantius asserts, that he 
was compelled to it, together with his partner, 
by Galerius, who coming to Nicomedia, upon the 
emperor's recovery from a great sickness, threat- 
ened him with a civil war in case he refused to 
resign. However, of this we are well assured, 
that he still preserved a dignity of sentiment in 
his retirement, that might induce us to believe 
he had no other motive but virtue for his resigna- 
tion. Having retired to his birth-place, he spent 
his time in cultivating his garden, assuring his 
visitors that then only he b^gan to enjoy the 
world, when he was thought by the rest of man- 
kind to have forsaken it When also some at- 
tempted to persuade him to resume the empire^ 
he replied, ^^That if they knew his present hap- 
** piness^ they would rather endeavour to imitate 
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^ than difiturb it." In this contented manner be 
lived some time, and at last died either by poison 
or madness ; but this is uncertain. His reign, 
idiich continued twenty years, was active and 
useful i; and his authority, which was tinctured 
with severity, was well adapted to the depraved 
state of morals at that time. 
. Maximian, his partner in the empire, and in 
resignation, was by no means so contented witk 
his Mtuation. He longed once more for power, 
and^ disturbed the two succeeding reigns with 
vain efforts to resume it ; attempting to engage 
Dioclesian in the same design. Being obliged 
to leave Rome, where he had bred great confu- 
sion, he went over into Gaul, where be was kind- 
ly received by Constantine, the then acknow«> 
ledged emperor of the West. But there also con- 
tinuing his intrigues, and endeavouring to force 
his own daughter to destroy her husband, he was 
detected, and condemned to die, by whatever 
death he should think proper. Lactantiue tells 
tts, he chose to die by hanging. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Constantius and Galerius, making together t/se 
Fortieth Emperor of Rome. 

» 
Upon the rengnation of the two empe- y. -. 

. roRS. the two Caesars whom they bad for* 10^7* 

nterljr chosen were universally acknow- a. d. 

ledged as their successors^ Constantius «^04. 

ChloruA, who was so called from the paleness 

of hi» complexion, was virtuous^ valiant, and 

merciffiL Galerius, on the other hand, was 

brave; but brutal, incontinent, and cruel. As 

tbere was such a disparity in their tempers, they 

readily agreed, upon coming into full power, to 

divide the empire; Constantius being appointed 

to govern the western parts; namely, Italy, Si«- 

cily, the greatest pari of Afric, together with 

Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Germany -, while Ga« 

lerius had the eastern parts allotted to his^ share; 

to wit, lUyricum, Pamionia, Thrace, Macedoniai 

all the provinces of Greece, and the Lesser Asia, 

together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, and all the 

countries eastward. The greatness of the task, 

bowever, soon induced the emperors to take in 

two partners more, Severus and Maximin, who 

were made Cassars, and assisted in conducting 

affiaiiB; so that the empire now was under tbe 
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guidance of four persons^ all invested with m- 
preme authority. 

We are informed of but few particulars of the 
reign of Constantius, except a detail of his 
character, which appears, in every light, most 
amiable. He was frugal, chaste, and temperate. 
Being one day reproached by Dioclesian's am-» 
bassadors for his poverty, he only intimated his 
wants to the people, and in a few hours the sums 
presented him amazed the beholders, and exr 
ceeded their highest expectations. *^ Learn from 
** hence," said he, then, to. the ambassadors, 
**that the. love of the people is the richest 
^^ treasure ; and that a prince's wealth is never so 
^* safe as when his people are the guardians of his 
** exchequer." His mercy and justice were equal* 
ly conspicuous in his treatment of the Chris* 
tians, whom he would not suffer to be injured; 
and when, at length, he was persuaded to dis* 
place all the Christian officers of his household 
that would not change their religion, he sent the 
few that complied, away in disgrace : alleging, 
that those who were not true to th^r God, would 
never be faithful to their prince. 

In the second year of his reign, he went over 
into Britain, and leaving his son Constantine as 
a kind of hostage in the court of his partner 
in the empire, he took up his residence at Yoric. 
He there' continued in the practice of his usual 
virtues, till falling sick, he began to think of 
appointing his son for his successor. He accord- 
ingly sent for him with all speed ; bat he was 
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pd^t recovery before his arrii^al > iiotwithdtaDd-» 
ing, he received him with marks of the utmost 
affection, and raising himself in his bed, gave 
him several useful instructions^ particularly re* 
commending the Christians to his protection; 
'He then bequeathed the empire to his care, and 
crying out, that node but the pious Cotistantine 
should succeed him, he expired in his arms. 

In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in 
the empire, being informed of Constantine'i 
advancement, testified the most ungovernable 
rage, and was even going to condemn the mes^ 
sengerwho brought him the account; but be- 
ing dissuaded^ he seemed to acquiesce in what 
he could not prevent, and sent him the marks 
of royalty; but, at the same time, declared Se- 
verus emperor, in opposition to his interests. 

Just about this time also another pretender 
to the empire started up. This was Mazentius, 
a person of mean extraction, ' but very much 
favoured by the soldiers, whom he permitted to 
pillage at discretion. Thus there were several 
interests at the same time in opposition to each 
other ; and all conspiring each other's downfall. 

In order to oppose Maxentius, Severus led 
a numerous army towards the gates of Rome ; 
but hift soldiers considering against whom they 
were to fight, immediately abandoned him; and 
shortly after, he put an end to his own life by 
opening his veins. 

To revenge his death, Galerius marched into 
Italy, resolving to ruin the ihhabitants^ and to 
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destroy the whole senate. His soldiers, how- 
ever, upon their approach to the capital^ began 
to waver ia their resolutions; wherefore, he 
was obliged to have recourse to entreaties, im- 
ploring them not to abandon him ; and retiring 
by the same route by which he had advanced^ he 
made Licinius, who was originally the son of a 
poor labourer in Dacia, Caesar, in the room of 
Severus, who was slain. This seemed to be 
the last act of his power, for shortly after he was 
seized with a very extraordinary disorder in bis 
privities> which baffled all the skill of his 
physicians, and carried him off, after he had 
languished in torments for near the space of a 
year. 

His cruelty to the Christians was one of the 
many crimes alleged against him; and their 
historians have not failed to aggravate the cir- 
cumstances of his death as a judgmait fron 
Heaven for his former impiety. However thia 
be, he abated much of his severities against 
them on his death-bed, and revoked those edicts 
which he had formerly published, tending to their 
persecution, a little before his death* 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Canstantine the Great, Forty-first Emperor of 
Rome. 

CONSTANTINE being thus delivered from his 
greatest opponent, might now be con- u. c. 
sidered as possessing more power than any 1064. 
of his rivals in authoritjy who were yet a. d. 
remaining. The empire was at that time 3 1 1 * 
divided between him and three others : Maxen- 
tins, who governed in Rome; a person of a crud 
disposition, and a stedfast supporter of paganism : 
licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, and com- 
manded in the East : and likewise Maximin, who 
had formerly been declared Caesar with Severus, 
and who also governed some of the eastern pro- 
vinces. 

. Whether the empire was by this time sick of 
its intestine divisions, or wheUier each of its 
commanders was content with his share, is not 
material to enquire ; but, for a time, all things 
seemed to wear a peaceful appearance ; till, at 
length, either ambition, or the tyrannical con^ 
duct of Maxentius, induced Constantine to ent* 
gage in an expedition to expel that commander 
from Rome ; and to make the proper prepan^ 
tions for marching into Italy. It was upon this 
occasion that he formed a resolution which pro" 
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duced a great change ia the politicsj as well as 
the morals^of mankind} and gave a new turn 
to the counsels of the wise, and the pursuits 
of ambition. Oq^ evening, as we are told bj 
Eusebius, the army bein^ upon its march to* 
l^ards Rome, Constantine was taken up witli 
various considerations ypon the fate of sublunary- 
things, and the dangers of his approaching 
expedition : sensible of his own incapacity to 
succeed without Divine assistance, he employed 
his meditations upon the opinions that then were 
chiefly agitated among mankind, and sent up 
his ejaculations to Heaven to inspire him with 
wisdom to choose the path to pursue. It was 
then, as the sun was declining, that there sudden- 
ly appeared a pillar of light in the heavens^ in 
the fashion of a cross, with this inscription, 
Tcrni NIKA, In this overcome. So extraor- 
dinary an appearance did not fail to create asto- 
nishment, both in the emperor and his whole 
army, who considered it as their various dispo- 
sitions led them to believe. Those who were at- 
tached to paganism, prompted by their arns- 
pices, pronounced it to be a most inauspicious 
omen, portending the most unfortunate events: 
but it made a different impression on the empcr 
ror-s mind ; who, as the account goes, was fur- 
ther encouraged by visions the same night. He 
therefore, the day following, caused a royal 
standard to be made, like that which he had seen 
in the heavens, and commanded it to be carried 
before him in his wars, as an ensign of victory 
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and celestial protection. After tbisj he consulted 
with several of the principal teachers of Chris* 
tianity, and made a public avowal of that sacred 
persuaision. 

Constantine having thus attached his soldiers 
to his interest, who were mosdy of the Christian 
persuasion, lost no time in entering Italy, with 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse, 
and soon advanced almost to the very gates of 
Rome. The unfortunate Maxentius, who had 
long given himself up to ease and debauchery, 
now began to make preparations, when it was 
too late. He first put in practice all the super*^ 
stitious rites which paganism taught were neces* 
sary; he next consulted the Sibyline books, 
from whence he was informed, that on that 
great day, the enemy of Rome should perish. 
This prediction, which was equivocal, he apr 
plied to Constantine; wherefore, leaving all 
things in the best posture, he advanced from the 
city, with an army of a hundred and seventy 
thousand foot and eighteen* thousand horse. 
The engagement was, for some time, fierce 
and bloody, till his cavalry being routed, vie* 
tory declared upon the side of his opponent, 
and he himself was drowned in his flight, by the 
breaking down of a bridge, as he attempted to 
cross the river Tyber. 

Constantine, in consequence of this victory, 
entering the city, disclaimed all praises which 
the senate and people were ready to offer ; ascrib- 
ing his success to a superior power. He even 
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caased tiie cross, which he was said to hsTe seen 
in the heavens, to be placed at the right of all 
his statues with this inscription: " That under 
'^ the influence of that victorious cross. Con* 
^ stantine had delivered the city from the yoke 
^ of tyrannical power, and had restored the 
** senate and people of Rome to their ancient 
<< authority." He afterwards ordained that no 
criminal should, for the future, suffer death 
by the cross, which had formerly been the most 
usual way of punishing slaves convicted of capi* 
tal offences. Edicts were soon after issued, 
declaring that the Christians should be eased 
from all their grievances, and received into places 
of trust and authority. Thus the new religion 
was seen at once to prevail over the whole Ra- 
man empire ; and as that enormous &bric had 
been built and guided upon pagan principles, it 
fost a great deal of its strength and coherence, 
when those principles were thus at once sub- 
verted. 

Things continued in this state for some time, 
Constantine, all the while, contributing what 
was in his power to the interests of religion, 
and the revival of learning, which had long 
been upon the decline, and was almost wholly 
extinct in the empire. But in the midst of these 
assiduities, the peace of the empire was again 
disturbed by the preparations of Maximin, who 
governed in the East; and who, desirous of a 
full participation of power, marched against li- 
cinius, with a very numerous army. 
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In consequence of this step, after many con- 
flicts» a general engagement ensued, in which 
Maxhnin suffered a total defeat; many of his 
troops were cut to pieces, and those that sur- 
vived submitted to the conqueror. Maximin, 
however, having escaped the general carnage^ 
once more put himself at the head of another 
army, resolving to try the fortune of the field ; 
but his death prevented the design. As he 
died by a very extraordinary kind of madness, 
the Christians, of whom he was the declared 
enemy, did not fail to ascribe his end to a 
judgment from heaven; but this was the age 
in which false judgments and false miracles 
made up the bulk of uninstructed history. 

Constantino and Licinius thus remaining 
undisputed possessors and partners in the em* 
pire, all things promised a peaceable continu* 
ance of friendship and power. However, it 
was soon found that the same ambition that 
aimed after a part, would be content with 
nothing less than the whole. Pagan writers 
ascribe the rupture between these two poten- 
tates to Constantino ; whil^ the Christians, on 
the other hand, impute it wholly to Licinius. 
Both, perhaps, might have concurred ; for Lici- 
nius is convicted of having persecuted Chris- 
tianity, which was so highly favoured by his 
rival ; and Constantine is known to have been 
the first to begin the preparations for an open 
rupture. Both sides exerted all their power 
to m^e opposition ; and at the head of very 
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formidable armies, came to an engagement near 
Cy balls, in Panno.nia. Constantine previous to 
the battle, in the midst of his Christian bishops, 
begged the assistance of Heaven; while Lici- 
nius, with equal zeal, called upon the pagan 
priests to intercede with the gods in his favour. 
The success was on the side of truth : Constan* 
tine, after an obstinate resistance, became victo- 
rious ; took 4he enemy's camp ; and, after some 
time, compelled Licinius to sue for a truce, 
which was agreed upon. But^this was of no 
long continuance ; for soon after the war break- 
ing out afresh, and the rivals coming once 
more to a general engagement, it proved deci* 
sive. Licinius was entirely defeated, and pur- 
sued by Constantine into Nicomedia, where be 
surrendered himself up to the victor; having 
first obtained an oath that his life should be 
spared, and that he should be permitted to pass 
the remainder of his days in retirement. This, 
however, Constantine shortly after broke; for 
either fearing his designs, or finding him actu* 
ally engaged in fresh conspiracies, he commanded 
him to be piit to death, together with Martian, 
his general, who some time before had been 
created Csesar. 

Constantine being now sole monarch of the 
empire, without a rival to divide his power, 
or any person from whose claims he Could have 
the least apprehensions, resolved to establish 
Christianity on so sure a basis, that no new re- 
volutions should shake it. He commanded that 
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in all the provinces of the empire the orders 
of the bishops should be exactly obeyed ; a 
privilege of which, in succeeding times, these 
fathers made but a very indifferent use. He 
called also a general council of these, in order 
to repress the heresies that had already crept 
into the church, particularly that of Arius. 
To this place repaired about three hundred 
and eighteen bishops, besides a multitude of 
presbyters and deacons, together with the em* 
peror himself ^ who all, except about seventeen, 
concurred in condemning the tenets of Arius; 
and this heresiarch, with his associates, was ba- 
nished into a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal tranquillity 
to the empire, he was not able to ward off the 
calamities of a more domestic nature. As the 
wretched histories of this period are entirely at 
variance with each other, it is not easy to tell 
the motives which induced him to put his 
wife Fausta and his son Crispus to death. The 
most plausible account is this. Fausta, the 
empress, who was a woman of great beauty 
but of extravagant desires, had long, though 
secretly, loved Crispus, Constantine's son by a 
former wife. She had tried every art to inspire 
this youth with a mutual passion; and finding 
her more distant efforts ineffectual, had even 
the confidence to make him an open confession 
of her desires. This produced an explanation^ 
which was fatal to both. Crispus received her 
^dresses with detestation ; and she, to be re« 
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Fmiged, accused him to the emperor. Coostan* 
tinej fired at once with jealousy and rage, ordered 
him to die without a hearing, nor did hb inno- 
cence appear till it was too late for redress. The 
only reparation therefore that remained, was 
the putting Fansta, the wicked instrument of 
his former cruelty, to death; which was ac- 
cordingly executed upon her, together with some 
others, who had been accomplices in her false* 
hood and treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few, were 
not to be weighed against evils of a more gene* 
lal nature, which the Roman empire shortly 
after experienced. These arose from a measure 
which this emperor conceived and executed, 
of transferring the seat of the empire froflt 
Rome, to Byzantium, or Coostantinople, as it 
was afterwards called. Whatever might have 
been the reasons which induced him to this 
undertaking; whether it was because he was 
offended at some affronts he had received at 
Rome, or that he supposed Constantinople more 
in the centre of the empire ; or that he thought 
the eastern parts more required his presence; 
experience has shewn that they were aU weak 
and groundless. The empire had long before 
been in a most declining state ; but this, in a 
great measure, gave precipitation to its down- 
&1I. After this it never resumed its former 
splendor, but, like a flower transplanted into a 
foreign clime, languished by degrees, and at 
length sunk into nothing. . 
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His first design was to build a city, which he 
might make the capital of the world ; and for 
this purpose, he made choice of a situation at 
Chalcedon in Asia Minor; but we are told, that 
in laying out the ground-plan, an eagle caught 
up the line, and flew with it over to Byzantium^ 
a city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bosphoms. Here, therefore, it was thought 
expedient to fix the seat of empire ; and, in- 
deed, nature seemed to have formed it with 
all the conveniencies, and all the beauties, which 
might induce power to make it the seat of 
residence. It was situated on a plain, thai 
rose gently from the water: it commanded 
that strait which unites the Mediterranean 
with the Euxine sea, and was fiimished with 
all the advantages which the most indulgent 
climate could b^tow. This city, therefore, 
he beautified with the most magnificent u. c. 
edifices; he divided it into fourteen re- 1081 
gions : built a capitol, an amphitheatre, a. d. 
many churches, and other public works ; ^0. 
and, having thus rendered it equal to the magni* 
ficence of his idea, he dedicated it in a very 
solemn manner, to the God of martyrs; and, 
in about two years after, repaired thither with his 
whole court. 

This removal produced no immediate alterap 
tion in the government of the einpire : the in* 
habitants of Rome, though with reluctance, sub- 
mitted to tile change ; nor was there for two or 
three years any distiirbance in the state, until, at 
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CHAPTEE XUIL 

Cy the Destruction qf the Raman Empire^ after 
the Death of Constantine^ and the Events whkh 
hastened its Catastrophe. 

Hitherto the characters of the Baman 
emperors, have been intimately connected with 
the bistorj of the itate; and its rise or dediae 
might have been said to depend on the virtoes 
and vices, the wisdom or the indolence^ of those 
who governed it But from this drearj period 
its recovery was become desperate; no wisdom 
could obviate its decadence, no conrage oppose 
the evils that surrounded it on every side. In* 
stead> therefore^ of entering into a minute ac- 
count of the characters of its succeeding em- 
perors, it wiU at present suffice to take a gene>- 
ral survey of this part of the hisfemry, and rather 
describe the causes hy which the state was 
brought down to nothing, than the persons 
who neither could hdsten nor prevent its decline. 
Indeed, if we were to enter into a detail concern- 
ing the characters of the princes of those times, 
it should be those of the conquerors, not the con- 
quered; of those Gothic chiefs who led a more 
virtuous and more courageous people to the con- 
quest of nations corrupted by vice and enervated 
by luxury. 
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These barbarians were at first unknown to 
the Romans, and for some time after had been 
only incommodious to them. But they were 
now become formidable, and arose in such num- 
bers, that the earth seemed to produce a new 
race of mankind, to complete the empire^s de- 
struction. They had been increasing in their 
hideous deserts, amidst regions frightful with 
eternal snows, and had long only waited the op- 
portunity of coming down into a moreifayour* 
able climate. Against such an enemy, no cou- 
rage could avail, nor abilities be successful ; a 
victory only cut off numbers without a habita- 
tion and a name, soon to be succeeded by others 
equally desperate and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend with this 
' people, were most of them furnished neither with 
courage nor conduct to oppose. Their resi- 
dence in Asia seemed to enervate their manners, 
and produced a desire in them to be adored like 
the monarchs of the East. Sunk in softness, they 
shewed themselves with less frequency to the 
soldiers, they became more indolent, fonder of 
domestic pleasures, and more abstracted from the 
empire. Constantius, who reigned thirty-eight 
years, was weak, timid, and unsuccessful 3 go- 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives ; and unfit , 
to prop the falling empire. Julian, his succes- 
sor, sumamed the Apostate, upon account of his 
relapsing into Paganism, was, notwithstanding, 
a very good and a very valiant prince; He, by 
his wisdpm» conduct, and economy, chased the 
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barbMiaBSi tlmt had taken fifty towns ttpoa the 
Biiilie> out of ikeir new settlenents ; aad his 
same wds il terror to them during his reign, 
which bfibed but two years. Jpvian and Valen* 
tiniaB had virtue and strength sufficient to pre- 
serve the empire from immediately falling under 
its einemie& No prince saw the necessity of te* 
storing the ancient plan of the empire more than 
Valenttnian ; the former emperors had drained 
away aH the frontier garrisons^ merely to strength* 
en their own power at home; but his whole 
Kfe was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine;, making levies, raising castles, placing 
troops in proper stations, and furnishing them 
with subsistence for their support; but an event, 
thart no himain prudence couM foresee, brought 
up ia newenensy to assist ia the universal dc^ 
slnictioB. 

That tract of land which lies between the 
Falus Masotis, the monntaies of Caucasus and 
the Caspian sea, was inhabited by a numeroiis 
SlEivage peeple^ that went by the name of the 
Hun* and AUanes* Their sml was ftrtile, and 
the ifihabteiKts fond of robbery and plunder. 
As they imagined it impracticable to cross die 
jPalus MsBotis, they were altogether unacquaintr 
ed with the Romans, so that they remained con* 
fined within the limits their ignorance had. as- 
signed them, while other nations plundered with 
security. It has been the opinion of some, that 
the slime which was rolled down by the current 
of the Tanais, bad, by degrees, formed a kind of 
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iacrustation on the surface of the CimmaBriaii 
Bospfaorus, over which those people are supposed 
to have passed. Others relate that two young 
ScTthians, being in fal^ pursuit of a heifer, th^ 
terrified creature swam over an arm of the sea, 
and the youths immediately following her> found 
themselves in a new world, upon an opposite 
shore. Upon their return, they did not fail to 
relate the wonders of the strange lands and coun- 
tries which they had discovered. Upon their 
information, an innumerable body of Hups pass- 
ed those straits, and meeting first with the 
Goths, made that people fly before them. The 
Goths, in consternation, presented themselves on 
the banks of the Danube, and, with a suppliant 
air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place 
of refuge. This they easily obtained from Va* 
lens, who assigned them several portions of land 
in Thrace, but left them destitute of all needful 
supplies. Stimulated, therefore, by hunger and 
resentment, they soon after rose against their 
protectors, and, in a. dreadful engagement, 
which was fought necu* Adrianople, they de- 
stroyed Valens himself, and the greatest part 
of bis army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies 
grew weaker; so that the emperors, finding it 
difiicult, at last/ to raise levies in the provinces, 
were obliged to hire one body of barbarians to 
oppose another* This eicpedient had its use in 
circumstances of immediate danger; but when 
that was over, the Romans found it was as dif- 
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ficult to rid themselves of their new alliesj as of 
their former enemies. Thus the empire was 
not ruined by any particular invasion, but sunk 
gradually under the weight of several attacks 
made upon it on every side. When the barba* 
rians had wasted one province, those who suc- 
ceeded the first spoilers, proceeded on to another. 
Their devastations were at first limited to Thrace, 
Mysia, and Pannonia; but, when these coun- 
tries were ruined, they destroyed Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Greece; and from thence they 
expatriated to Noricum. The empire was in this 
manner continually shrinking, and Italy, at last, 
became the frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius, in 
some measure, retarded the destruction that had 
begun in the times of Valens, but upon his death 
the enemy became irresistible. A large body of 
Goths had been called in to assist the regular 
forces of the empire, under the command of 
Alaric, their king; but what was brought in to 
stop the universal decline proved the most mor- 
tal stab to its security. This Gothic prince, who 
is represented as brave, impetuous, and enter- 
prising, perceiving the weakness of the state, 
and how little Arcadius and Honorius, the sue* 
cessors of Theodosius, were able to secure it ; 
being instigated also, still further, by the artifices 
of one Rufinus, who had designs upon the throne 
himself; this warlike prince, I say, putting him- 
self at the head of his barbarous forces, declared 
war against his employers, and fought the ar- 
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mies of the empire for some years with various 
success. However, in proportion as his troops 
were cut off, he received new supplies from his 
native forests ; and, at length, putting his mighty 
designs in execution, passed the Alps, and poured 
down, like a torrent, among the fruitful valleys 
of Italy. This charming region had long been 
the seat of indolence and sensual delight ; its 
iields were now turned into gardens of pleasure, 
that only served to enervate the possessors, from 
having once been a nursery of military strength, 
that furnished soldiers for the conquest of man- 
kind. The timid inhabitants therefore beheld, 
with terror, a dreadful enemy ravaging in the 
midst of their country, while their wretched em* 
peror, Honorius, who was then in Ravenna, still 
only seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, and 
to refuse any accommodation. But the inha- 
bitants of Rome felt the calamities of the times 
with double aggravation. This great city, that 
had long sat as the mistress of the world, now saw 
herself besieged by an army of fierce and terrible 
barbarians ; and being crowded with inhabitants, 
it was reduced, by the extremities of pestilence 
and famine, to a most deplorable situation. In 
this extremity the senate dispatched their am- 
bassadors to Alaric, desiring him either to grant 
them peace upon reasonable terms, or to give 
them leave to fight it with him, in the open field. 
To this message, however, the Gothic monarch 
only replied, with a burst of laughter, <' That 
<* thick grass was easier cut than thin:'* implying. 
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that their troops, when cooped up within the 
narrow compass of the city, would be noore 
easily overcome, than when drawn out in order 
of battle. When they came to debate about a 
peace, lie demanded all theirriches, and aU their 
slaves. When he was asked, ^' What then be 
" would leave them ;*' he sternly replied, " Their 
^' lives." These were hard conditions for such 
a celebrated city to accept ; but» compelled by 
the necessity of the times, they raised an tamiente 
treasure, both by taxation and by sfcrrpping the 
heathen temples ; and thus, at lengthy bought off 
their fierce invader. But this was but a tempo- 
rary removal of the calamity ; for Alaric now 
finding that he might become master of Home 
whenever he thought proper, relumed with bis 
army a short time after ; pressed it more closely 
than he had done before, and at last tockit; 
but whether by force or stratagem, is not agreed 
xj. c. Miong historians. Thus, that city which 
1 163. for ages had plundered the restof the world, 
A. D. andenrichedherself whbthespoilsofman* 
410. kind ; now felt, in turn, the sad reverse of 
fortune, and suffered all that barbarity could in- 
flict, or patience endure. The soldiers bad iiree 
liberty to f^Ulage all places except the Cfaristian 
churches; and, in the midiit of tWs horriUe dew 
solation^.so great was the reverence of these bar- 
barians for our holy rel^ron, that the pagan 
Romans found safety in applying to those of 
the Christian persuasion for protetnioQ* This 
dreadliil devastation contiimed for three days; 
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and unspeakable were the precious moniimentS) 
both of art and learning, that suak under the 
lory of the conquerors. However, there went 
Mi left numberless traces of the city's former 
greatness; so that tihis capture seemed rather 
a correction, than a total overthrow. 

But the Gothic conquerors of die West, though 
ikef had suffend Ron^ to survive its first cap* 
iure, now found how easy it was to become 
masters of it upoti any other occasion. The 
extent of its wsJis had, in faot, made it almost 
knpraoticable for the inhabitants to defend thems 
and, as it was situated in a plain, it might be 
ab^med without much <Kffici^y. Besides this> 
no suoooim were to be expecfted from withoM; 
for the nnmb^ of the people was so extremely 
^liminished, that the emperors were oUiged to 
vetire to Ravenna ; a place so fortified by nature^ 
ihat tbey oould be safe without the assistance of 
an army. What Alaric, therefore, spared, Ges- 
neric, king of the Vandals, not long after con* 
>tributed to destroy: his merciless soldiers, for 
{fourteen liays together, ravaged with implacable 
fury in the midst of that venerable place. Nei* 
ther private dwellings, nor public buildings; net* 
ther sex, nor age, nor religion, were the least 
protection against their lust or avarice. 

The capitaS of the empii« being thus ransack- 
ed several times, and Italy overrun by bai4>arons 
invialers, mider various denominattons, from 
•the remotest skirts of Europe; the western 
emperors, for some time, continued to bold tiie 
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' title without the power of royalty. Honorius 
lived till he saw himself stripped of the greatest 
part of his dominions ; his capital taken by the 
Goths; the Huns seised of Panonia; the Alans, 
Suevi, and Vandals, established in Spain; and 
the Burgundians settled in Gaul, where the 
Goths also fixed themselves at last. After some 
time, the inhabitants of Rome also, being aban- 
doned by their princes, feebly attempted to take 
the supreme power into their own hands. Armo- 
rica and Britain, seeing themselves forsaken, 
began to regulate themselves by their own laws. 
Thus the power of the state was entirely broken, 
and those who assumed the title of emperors, 
only encountered certain destruction. At 
length, even the very name of emperor of the 
West expired upon the abdication of Augustu- 
lus; and Odoacer, general of the Heruli, assumed 
the title of king of all Italy. Such was the end 
of this great empire, that had conquered man- 
kind with its arms, and instructed the world with 
its wisdom ; that had risen by temperance, and 
that fell by lij^nry; that had been established 
by a spirit of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin 
when the empire was become so extensive, that 
a Roman citizen was but an empty name. Its 
final dissolution happened about. five hundred 
and twenty-two years after the battle of Pharsalia; 
a hundred and forty-six after the removal of 
the imperial seat to Constantinople; and foor 
hundred and seventy-six after the nativity of our 
Saviour. 
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AcTiUM^ the eogagement there betweeo Octavius and Antony 

described, ii. 71. 
Adrian, elected emperor, ii. 305. Hia character and endow* 

mentB, 305 — 308. V.iaita seyeral paru of the empire, 

310—313. His death, 317. 
^^iles, curule, when first created, i. 176. 
JEmilius Paulus, sent with Varro against Hannibal, i. 246. 

Slain at Cannse, 250. 
iEqai, defeat«d by Q. Cincinnatus, who takes their city, 

i. 116. Their ci^y retaken by them, 117. Make incur- 
sions with the Volsci, and advance within ten miles of 

Eome, excited by the intestine divisions of the people, 128. 

Subdued by the Romans, 180. 
Agrarian law, who the first proposer of it, i. 100. Violent 

contest between the senate and commons for its establish* 

ment, 119. 
Agrigentum, taken from the Romans by the Carthaginian 

general, i. 223. 
Agrippa, Posthumus, put to death by Tiberius, iu 1 10. 
Agrippina, her character, iL 187. Poisons Claudius, 191. 

Dissensions with her son, 195. Her death, 200. 
Alaric, invades Italy, ii. 452. Lays siege to and takes the city 

ofRome, 453, 454. 
Alexander, succeeds Heliogabalus, ii. 379. His excellent 

character and government, 382. His death, 384. 
Amulius, murders his brother Numitor's sons, and makes his 

daughter Rhea Silva a vestal virgin, i. 3. 
Ancus Martins, elected king of Rome, i. 28. His institutions, 

conquests, and death, 29, 30. 
Antiochu^ war declared against him by the Romans, i. 272. 

Is defeated by Scipio, brother of Africanus, 274. And 

makes peace with the Romans upon their own terms, ib. 
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Antony, his character, ii« 27/ Hia oration to the people, 39. 
Opposes Octavius, 33. Declared an enemy to the state, 
and an army sent against him, 35. Unites with Octavios 
and Lepidus, SO. Defeats Brutus and Cassias, .52. Dis- 
poses of several kingdoms, 56. Captivated by Cleopatra* 
58. Marries Octavia, Augustus's sister, 01. Goes against 
the Parthians, ib. Gives Cleopatra i^everal kingdoms, 65, 
His preparations for war with Octav tos, 69. Defeated at 
Acttum, 72. Returns to Alexandria, 73. Prepares to 
continue the war, 75. His fleet and p art of his army revolt 
from him, 77. His death, 79, 80. 

Antoninus Pius, his character, ii, 218. )9i8 death, 321. 

Appius, one of the decemviri, falls in love with Virginia, 
i. 132. His intrigue to get possessio a of her, 133. Kills 
himself in prison, 140. 

Appius Claudius, his hatred of the peisple occasioas mat 
disturbances, i. 107. Appointed gen eral against the ¥ol- 
scians, 108. His severity, 109.- Histleath, 110. 

Appius Claudius, his speech dissuading; Irom m peace with 
Pyrrhus, i. 201. 

Aqueduct, that of Claudius described, ii. 173. 

Atxhimedes,^ retards the fate of Syracuse by his mao h its, 
u 257. Is slain by a Roman soldier, A>. 

Arins, his heresy condemned in a genera 1 council, and hmself 
banished, ii. 443. 

Ascanius, succeeds his father JEneas, u'.t 

Asdrubal, sent to reinforce Hannibal, is <nit off with his whole 
army, i. 256. 

Aventine, Mount, granted by the senate to the people to 

I build on, i. 118. 

Augustus, (See Octavius) his conduct on becoming aelely 
possessed of the empire, ii. 89. Hhi consallation wkh 
Agrippa and Miecenas, 92, His deceit and artifice to se- 
cure himself in the empire, 95> 94. Has the title of An- 
gusttts, with other honours, conferred on him, 95. Md[es 
several edicts to suppress corruption im the senate, 96. Li- 
centiousness in the people, aiid for several other purposes*, 
^6, 97. Other instances of hi3 good mvemment, 97-^99. 
Several nations who had revolted subolued, 100, 101. His 
domestic troubles, 102—104. Has twenty privy-coun- 
sellors assigned him, 104. His death, 106. The honoms 
paid to his memory, 107. 

Aorelian, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 414. His charac- 
ter, 414, 415. Defeata and takes Ze nobis pnsoner, 417, 
418.' Instances of his justice and gocal govenmient, 41ft. 
His death, 419. 

Aurelius, M. makes L. Vems hia sosocisite, ii. 822. His ex- 
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celtem dtyrenuiiefi^ S34. BefetM (he M^Lfcfltt^afftir mi4 
Ckiandi, 320. Hifl army feWered by the ptBfen of a 
CMstian legioti^ S30. Aviditts €dssm rtb«l» stgaimt him, 
392. 6oc» afaimt the Soythiaiitf, 357. His dettb, 33S. 



B. 

Brennus, with an army of Gauls, enters Struria, i. 159. 
Marches to Rome, 160. Besieges the cafMtol, i§5. Is 
encountered by Camillus and entirely defeated, 167. 

Britain, the emperor Claudius perMaded to invade it by Beri- 
CQs a native, ii. 174. Revolts under Nero, 214. Subdued 
by Paulinus, 215. Entirely subdued and cttilized by 
Agricola, 272. And by him first discovered to be an 
island, 276. , 

Brutus, Junius, declares his rescrlution to revenge Lucfetia, 
i. 50. Obtains a decree of the senate for the banishment 
of Taniuin, 52. Proclaimed deliverer of the peo|yle, 53. 
Created consul, 56, Sentences his two sons to death for 
sttempimg to restore Tarquin, 58. Slain in combat by 
AruMy son of Tarq«m, 59. 

Bratus, consph-es against Csfesar, il. 24. His char^ter, 44. 
Defeat at PhitipfM, and death, 54^54. 

Burial, on what occasion changed into burning by (he Ro- 
mans, i. 353. 

Byxamhim, or Constantinople, its situation described, if. 445* 



C. 

CsMaf, Julius, tiis character; i. 379. H. 1. Form$ a cdmbina- 
tion with Pompey and Crassus, i. 385. Gaul assigned to 
Mm, 999. A brief relation of his rktories ttxere, S92, 

, Recalled, 401. Passes the Rubicon, 409. Plunders the 
treasury al Rome, 416. Defeats Pompey at Pharsalta, 
439. Pursues him into Egypt, ii. 3 — 8. Goes agamst 
Phamaces, 9. Gains an easy victory there, ib. Goes into 
Africa, 10. Defeats Scipio, 12. Returns in tr'mmph to 
Rome, ib. Goes again into Spain, 17. .Defeats Pompey's 
sons at Munda, 19. His return to Rome and conduct there, 
19 — ^22. A conspiracy formed against him, ib. His death, 
25. 

Caltgvia, mhy so called, ii, US. Begms his reign weH, 145. 
His cruelty and other monstrous enormities, 146-^1597 
His expedition into Germany, 159, 160. A conspiracy 
formed against him, 164; His death, 168. 
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Camillus, M. Farius, created dictator to condade the war with 
the Veil, i. 154. Whose city he takes, 155. Created a 
military tribune, and sent against the Falisci, 156. Sends 
back the schoolmaster with ignominy, who had offered to 
tie tray the children under his care, 157. Is again chosen 
dictator, 165. Encounters and routs the Gauls, 167. De> 
feats the Volsci, 171. Made dictator again to oppose an- 
other invasion of the Gauls, 174. Whom he defeats, 175. 
His death, 177. 

Cantis, the battle fought there, i. 247* Number and quality 
of the Romans slain, 250. 

Capitol, by whom built, i. 46. Why so called, 47. Besieg^ 
by the Gauls, 164. Sayed by Manlius, thence aumamed 
Capitolinus, 166. 

Caracalla, kills Geta, ii. 365. His other cmelties and extra- 
Tagancies, 366—369. His death, 37 1 . 

Caractacos, defeated and carried to Rome, ii. 176. 

Carthage, described, i. 2L3. The corrupt sUte of it, 214. 
Besieged by Scipio iEmilianus, 282. Taken and bunitp 
283. 

Carthaginians, cause of the war between them and the Bo- 
mans, i. 213. Defeated in a sea-fight by the consul Dai- 
lios, 216. Being destitute of generals, send to Lacedaemoa 
for Xantippus to command their armies, 220. They defeat 
the Romans commanded by Regulus, 222. And destroy 
their fleet in an engagement with Claudius Pulcher, 227. 
But lose one hundred and twenty of their own ships in 
another engagement, ib. Are forced to submit to the hard 
conditions of peace imposed by the Romans, 228. Break 
the treaty by besieging Saguntum, 231. Recall Hannibal 
out of Italy, 264. Their forces defeated by Scipio, 268. 
A treaty of peace concluded between them and the Bo- 
mans, 269. 

Cams, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 425. His death, 
426. 

Catiline, Sergius, bis character and conspiracy, i. 373 — 380. 
His death, 381. 

Cato, retires from Pharsalia to Utica, ii. 12. His death, 14. 
Character,. 1 5. 

Censors, the first institution of them, i. 1 45. In what their 
office consisted, ib. 

Christians, a severe persecution of them under Nero, ii. 208. 
Domitian, 281. Trajan, 298. Aurelius, 326. Valerian, 
407. Edicts issued in favour of them by Constantine^ 
440^443. 

Cicero, M. T.» bis character, i. 389. Banished, 393. Recalled, 
396. Proscribed and murdered, ii. 39^ 40. 
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Cinna, Cornelius, opposes the interests of Sylla, i. 326. Is 
joined by Marias, 33 1 . Raises forces to oppose Sylla, 336. 
His death, 337. 

Clandins, proclaimed emperor, ii. 17 1 . Beeins his reign Well, 
172. Goes into Britain, 174. Pats several persons to death, 
178 — 181. An instance of his craelty, 182. Marries Agrip- 
pina, 188. His death, 191. 

Claodias Fiayius, his excellent character, achievements, and 
death, it. 411 — 413. 

Cleop^ra, description and character of her, ii. SS^^S. Flies 
from Actiam, and is followed by Antony, 72. Falls into 
the power of Aagastas, 81. Her mterriew with him, 83. 
Her death, 85. 

Clodias, Pablias, his enmity to Cicero, i. 390. Killed by 
Milo, 398. 

CoUatinas, chosen consul with Brutus, i. 56. Deposed from 
the consulship and banished, 58. 

Commodns, succeeds Antonine, ii. 339. His horrid cruelties 
and other enormities, 341 — 344. His death, 345. 

Constantine. the Great, succeeds his father, ii. 437. Converted 
to Christianity, 439. Defeate Licinius, 442. Convenes a 
general council of bishops, 443. Puts to death his wife and 
son, ib. Removes the seat of the empire to Byzantium, 
444, 445. Divides the empire, 446. His death and cha- 
racter, 447. 

Constantius, Chlorus, divides the empire with Galerius, ii. 433, 
His character, 434. Death, 435. 

Consuls, when first chosen, i. 55. A law made for choosing 
one of them firom the plebeians, 176. 

Corinth, taken and razed to the ground, i. 284. 

Coriolanus, makes a speech which greatly inflames the peo- 
ple, i. 85. Proceedings of the tribunes against him, ib. 
Condemned to perpetual exile, 90. Invaoes the Roman 
territories, 93. Encamps within five miles of Rome, 94, 
Approaching nearer, the senate and people Agree to send 
deputies with proposals of a restoration, 95. The pathetic 
speech of his motner Volumnia, 97. His death, 98. 

Cnwsus, his character, i. 360. Becomes one of the trium- 
virate, 385. Chooses Syria for his share of government, 
388. 

Cremntus, Cbrdus, defeats the malice of Tiberius by a volun- 
tary death, ii. 127. 

Curtius, leaps on horseback into the gulph in the Forum^ 
i. 179. 
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Deceipyirii occasion of initifc«ting these officers, axid Ae niimes 
of the persons Brai appointed to it, i. 123. CompUe tkt ten 
first tables of the Roman law, 125, The intrigvea of Ap- 
pius to get biQ)self Gantiaqed in the oflSce, ik* i^re^ «| 
nis proposal never to give up their author! tf^ 196. Wl^ch 
tbey exercise with great licentiousness ukd cruelty, ib. 
Add two qaore tables to the body of laws C9«ipiLsd by 
them, lj27. The intestine dirisioas their tyranny occa- 
sions, excite the .£qui and Volsci to make iocuivions, 128. 
Demand a power of levying and commanding the forces to 
go against the iEqui, 1 30. A period put to their office^ 
139. 

DeciuSy voted by the senate not inferior to Trajan, ii. 403. 
Gains a victpry over the Goths, but is afterwards routed 
by the treachery of his general* iOf . His death, ib. 

]>eciU8 Mns, devotes himself as an atonement to save his 
army, i. 188. 

Dictator, who first appointed, and on what occasion, i. 67. 
Various causes of chopsiBg them, 17S. TJ^e title when 
ftboliahed« ii' 9($. 

Dioclesian, his descent and character, ii. 4-27, 428. Subdues 
the Persiaxis, 499. Persecutes the Christians, 430. Ses^goa 
the governm^t, 431. His death, 432* 

IXHnitian^ the good beginning of his reign, ii* 274. S090 
renders himself odious« 275. Several nations invade the 
empire, 277. His arrogance and cruelties, 278 — 280. A 
conspiracy formed against bini» ?83. His death, 284f 

Drususi following the example of the Gracchi, excit^ss com- 
motions and is killed, i. 317. 

Duillius, obuins a victory over the Carthaginians $i sea, 
i. 216. 



F. 

Fabii, four thousand men of this family ofier to defend the 

Roman territories invaded by the Hetrurians, i. 103, Are 

all cut off by the Veii, 104. 
Fabius Maximus, elected general against Hannibal, i. 24K 

Saves the Roman army when in imminent danger Uirough 

the rashness of Minucius, 245. 
Fabricius, sent to treat with P^rrhus respecting the ransom 

and exchange of prisoners, i. 203. His temperance and 
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fortitode, ib* A^nftints Pyrrhu s with the treftchenr of his 
physician* 209. oeto aa exarop!le of frugality^ ana, being 
censor, ejects a senator for havinig ten pounds of plate, 210. 

Wjfietm, an aneienl Roman colooyi revolts to the king of the 
Veil, i. 148. Fif^y thoosand persons killed by the falling 
•fan amphitheatre im the city of that name, ii. ISO. 

Flamtnitw, rashly encountering Hsinnibal, is defeated, and 
aboat fifteen thousand Romans slain, i. 240. 

Fofeiaiu^, description of the draining of this lake, il 173. 



Galba, declared emperor by the senate, ii. 224. Is governed 
by his favourites, 230. Adopts Piso to succeed him, 233. 
His death, 235. 

Oalerios has the eastern parts of the empire for his share of 
government, ii. 433. His death, 436. 

Galienus, his dissolute conduct when chosen emperor, ii. 409. 
Names of the thirty tyrants, who pretended to the empire, 
410. His death, 411. 

Gallus, by his treachery occasions the defeat of the Roman 
army, ii. 404. Yet is declared emperor by the surviving 
part, 405. Boys a peace of the Goths, ib. His character 
and death, 406. 

Gauls, besiege CInsium under the conduct of Brennus, i. 159. 
March thence to Rome, 160. Which, after defeating the 
Roman army, they enter without resistance, 163. Defeat- 
ed by Camillus, 175. Enter Etruria again, wastingall with 
fire and sword, 230. Being encountered by the Romans, 
forty thousand of them are killed, and ten thousand taken 
prisoners, 231. Several nations of them, ii. 124. Defeated, 
1«5. 

Germanicus, his character and achievements in Germany, iL 
.} 14, 1 15. The province of Asia decreed to him, 1 19, 120. 
.His death, 122. 

Gladiators, their first institution at Rome, i. 32. Edicts made 
by Augustus to restrain the immoderate exhibition of them, 
ii. 96. ^ 

Gordian, he with his son created emperors, ii. 391. Their 
deaths, 393. 

Gordian, the younger, his character, ii. 396. And death, 
440. 

Goths, invade the empire*, but are driven back by Gordian, ii. 
S99. Make another invasion, 401. Are defeated, but 
afterwards, through treachery, rout the Roman army, 404. 
Oblige the Romans to purchase a peace, 405. Which 
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they soon break, and again in?ade the empire, ii« 405. Re- 
new their inroads under Constantino, 446. Admitted by 
Valens into Thrace, 451. 

Gracchos, Cains, his character, i. 291. Attempts to reform 
8e?eral corraptions in the state, 29S. And to enforce the 
Ucinian law, 295. Being malicionslv prosecoled by the 
senate, who set a price upon his head, he orders his slave 
to kill him, 301. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, attempts to renew the Licinian law, i.287. 
Is killed by Saturinus, 291. 

Greece, liberty restored to it by the Romans, i. 272. 



a 

Hannibal, sworn by his fsther when very young never to be 
in friendship with the Romans, i. 232. His charmcter, ib. 
Having taken Saguntum and overrun ail Spain, marches 
into luly, 2S3. IXsfeats the consul Scipio, 236. And after- 
wards his colleague Sempronius, 237. Engages and defeats 
Flaminius with great slaoehter, 240. His stratagem to 
escape from Fabius, 243. The disposition of his forces at 

. Cannse, 246. Slays fifty thousand Romans there, 250. 
Leads his army to Capua, 253. Is opposed at Carthsige by 
Hanno, 254. Asdrubal sent to reinmrce him, 256. He ia 
recalled, 263. Has an interview with Scipio before the ar- 
mies engage, 264. Being defeated in battle, flies to Adru- 
metum, 268. Goes to the court of Antiochus, 275. His 
death, 277. 

Heliogabalus, chosen emperor, ii. 374. His follies, prodiga- 
lity, and cruelty, 376. His death, 379. 

Herod Agrippa, Judea restored to him by Claudius^ iL 173. 

Hetrurians, invade the Roman territories, and defeat the con- 
sul Virginius, i. 103. 

Horatii, the combat between them and the Curiatii, i. 25. 

Horatius Cocles, bravely defends Rome, i. 61. 



Jerusalem, besieged and taken, ii. 257 — 261. 

Jews, revolt under Nero, ii. 216. Trajan, 299. Adrian, 312. 

Illyrians, make depredations on the trading subjects of Rome, 
which brings on a war against them, i. 230. The greatesi 
part of their country ced^, and a tribute imposed on the 
rest, ib. 

Jodsea, subdued by Pompey, i. 372. 
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Jagurtha« bribes the senate of Rome to countenance his yiU 
lainies, i. 305. Summoned to gire an account in person of 
such as had accepted bribes, 306. Obliges the Roman 
army to pass under the yoke, 307. Constrained by Metel- 
lus to beg peace, 308. Brought to Rome by Marius, 312. 
His death, ib. 

Julia,. dalighter of Augustus, her infamous conducts ii> lOS. 
Bniishcd by Augustus, ib. 

Julian^ purchiMes the empire, ii. 351. His death, 354. 

Julius Sabinus, the severity used to him, ii. 26^ 

Julius Viodsx, cerolts from Nero, and proclaims Galb^ empe- 
ror, iL 218. His death, 222. . 



L. 

l.ttvinusj setft to interrupt the progress of Pyrrhus in Italy, 
T. 195. • Is defeated by htm with great slaughter, 198. 

Largius, on what occasion created the first dictator of Rome, 
i; 67. 

Latins, enter, into hostility with the Romans by the instigation 
ofTarquin, i. 64^. Are entirely overthrown near the lake 
Regillus, 69. They, with the Campanians, revolt, 185. 
Are defeated by Manlius Torquatus with great slaughter, 
and brought entirely under the Roman power, 189. 

Laws, agrarian, when first proposed, i. 100. Commotiops 
occasioned by attempts to enforce them, 267 — 294: 

Laws of the ten tables, whence composed, i. 123. Digested 
uito order by the decemviri, 124. 

Lepidus, unites with Antony and Octavius,ii. 36. Has Spain 
assigned to him for his share of the triumvirate, 38. in a 
new division of the empire, has the provinces in Africa, 
61. His army t-evolts to Octavius, 64. 

Livius Andronicus, the first dramatic poet of Rome, i. 229. 

Livy, his character as an historian, ii. 88. 

Longinus, put to death by Aurelian, ii. 418. 

Lucan, put to death by Nero, ii,213. 

Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, elected king of Rome, i. 32. His 
institutions, wars, and death, ib. — 35. 

Lucretia, ravished by Sextus Tarquinius, i. 49. Killed her- 
self, 50r 

LucuUus, defeats Mithridates, i. 365. And Tigranes, 366. 

Superseded by Giabrio, ib. And afterwards by Psampey, 

367. 
Lutatius Catultis, gains a victory over the Carthaginians, i. 227. 
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M. 

Mftcrkiu8» chooen empenr* iL ^78. His daatbt 375. 

Mttcenai» his advice to Augustas, iL 92. 

Bfanlitts C«pitolia«8» bnurelT defiuNk the capitol, L IfKL A»» 
pires to be soTereign of Borne, 169. Is Ihnmii fraoi the 
Tarpeiui rock, aad his house mad to the gnMiiiil» I7<X 

Manilas Torqoatas, punishes his son with dntfa ftir fii ~ 
oontiaiy to order, i. 187. Oefeato the amy of the i 
with great slaughter, 189. 

Marius, Caios, sent against Jagurtha, L S09. His character* 
ib. Supplante Metellas, 31 1. Sent against the Cunbri and 
Teutones, Sl^. Whom he entirely defeat^ ib. Ptat to 
flight and declared an enemy of his country' by Syila, 324. 
Involved in various dangers and distveasei^ 528. Jfoins with 
Cinna, 330. Makes horrid massacres* 333. His deaths 
S34. 

Mazimian, made partner in the empire by Dioclesian, ii. 428. 
With him resigns the government, 451. His death, 4S2. 

Maximin, his person and character, iu 387, 388. His craelty, 
389, 390. The provinces of Africa revolt^ and create Gor- 
dian emperor, 39 1 . Which the senate and people confirm, 
ib. Marches with his army towards Bone, 3^2. His 
death, 396. 

Messaltoa, her infamous conduct, ii. 178, 182-1-1 84* 

MeieHqs, sent against Jogurtha, constrains him to beg peace, 
i. 308. Being ungratefully persecuted by Marios^ goes 
into voluntary esile, 315. Is recalle49 ib. 

Mithridates, war declared against him, i. 319* Is defeated 
near Athens with ^reat less of his foroes, 334. Condndes 
a peace, 335. Unites vrith Tigranes and invndea Bithynia, 
345. Defeated by LucuUuk, ib. By Pomp^ 369. His 
death, 370. 

Mutius Scsevola, attempts to kill Pomenna, byitfiiling of sq^ 
; bums his right haiid, i. 62. 



N. 

Narcissus, procures the death of die empress Mmsalina, iL 
184'— 186. Being prosecuted, by Agrippina ysea into vo* 
luntary exile, 190. His death, 194. 

Nero, marries Ocuvia, dMighterof Clandiui^ ii. 188. Bra* 
claimed emperor, 193. Tm excellency of his goveniment 
at first, 194. Breaks ont into axtmvagancies, 196. Manias 
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Poppflea^ wife of Otho^ 197. Pttts his mother to deftth, 200. 

Goes into Greece, 204. Returns to Rome^ 205. His pa* 

lace described, 209. P«ts great numbers to deaths 

210—^214—216, 217. Designs against him in Gani, 218. 

The revolt becomes general, 221. His death, 226. 
Nenra, chosen emperor by the senate, ii. 286. Hn character, 

287. His mild and good government, 288 — 290. His 

death, 291. 
Nama Pompilius, chosen king of Rome, i. 20. . His various 

institutions and death, 2 1 , 22. 
Nmnttor^ the last king of Alba, supplanted by his. brother, 

Amulios, who^morders his sons, and possesses the kingdom, 
- i.«,3. f ; 



'Y 



O. 



Octaviu^claiiiis^the inheritanca of his uncle Julius Ceair, ii. 
32. His character, 5S. Opposed in his designs by Antony, 
ibk Joins Antony and Lepidus, 36. The senate confer on 
him absolute power, ib. With Antony end Lepidus forms 
the second triumvirate, 38. Marches vrith Antony agabst 
the conspirators^ 41. War commenced between Jliim and 
Antony, 59. Are reconciled, and. divide the empire be* 
tween them, 61. Deprives Lepidus of hb share in the tri* 
nmvirate, 64. His preparations against Antony, 68—71. 
Defeats him at Actiom,. 72. Goes against him to Alexan- 
diia» 76. Puts two sons of Cleopatra to death, 82. Re- 
torns to Rome in triumph, 86. See Augustus, 

Osta, a haven made there by Claudius, ii. 17'3. 

Ostorius, succeeds Plautos in tha government of Britain, ii. 
175. Defeats Caractacus, 176* 

Otho, declared empeior by the soldiery, ii. 234. . Beghis his 
feign with a signal act pf clemency and justice, 236. 
Marches against Vitellius, 238. His army defeated by 
that of Vitofiins, 240. Hb death, 242. 

Ovation, wherein it differs from a triumph, i. 64. To whom 
and 00 what occasion first deffls!gji» ihl 



P. 

Pi^cians, by the laws of the twelve tables forbid to marry 
with the plebeians, i. 133. The tribunes make a law to 
permit them, 143. 

Perseus, kins of Macedon, makee war against Rome, L STQi 
Is defeated by .finilius, ib. 

9HS 
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Pertinaz, hit churacter, ii. 346. PhKlaimed emperor« 348. 
Hif deaths 350. 

PekrooiiM» his ckirmcter aod death, ii. 217. 

Phanalia, the armies of Cttsar and Pompey meet there, L 
43 1 . The order of hatUe on both sides, 432—5. 

Pbiiip^ declared emperor by the army and senate iL 446. 
His death, 442. 

Philip, king of Macedon, engaged in war with the Romans, 
for having made a league with the Carthaginiani^ L 257* 
Which is concluded after twenty years' coaUnaaaoe, 272. 

Philippi, the battle fought there, and defeat of Bmtais and 
Cassitts, ii. 46^-^2. 

Piso, accused before the senate of the death of Germantcas, 
and other crimes, ii. 124. Kills himself, ib. 

Plebeians, their power, i. 9. The oppressions and miseries 
they were subject to by the avarice of the rich and power* 
ful, which, in the end, occasioned the creation of the tri- 
bunes of the people, 6i — 81. Great tumults and contests 
between them and the patricians, caused by one of their 
tribunes, 106. A law procured, giving them equal influ- 
ence with the patricians in all elections and debates, 141. 
A law passed for choosing one of the consuls from tlieir 
body, 17«. 

Plutarch, his excellent letter to Trajan, ii* 294. 

Poetry, its rise among the Romans, i. 229. 

Pompey, Cneius, espouses the interests of Sylla, i. SS9. Puts 
an end to the Servile war, 357. Contesu with Craasus for 
power, 360. Clears the sea of pirates, 363. Appomted 
general against Mithridates, ib. Whom he defoat^ $68. 
Alters Rome in triumph, 372. A character of him, 382. 
Ordered by the senate to oppose Csesar, 406. Leads bis 
forces to Capua, 41 1. Routs Caesar's forces, 427. Being 
defeated at PharsaNa, flies to 'Lariasa, thence to Lesbos, 
442. And Egypt» 444. His death, 447. A forther cha- 
racter of him, 448. 

Pompey, Sextos, defeated by Agrippa and slain, ii. d2, 63. 

Pontius Pilate, banished into Gaul, ii. 145. His death, ib. 

Porcius Cato, his character, and speech in the senate, i. 379. 

Povsenna, king of Etruria, lays siege to Rome, i. 61. Offers 
conditions of peace, which are accepted, 63, 

Portia, wife of Brutus, her death, ii. 55. 

Praetor, when first appointed, and in wha^ his office consists;, 
i. 178. 

Probus, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 422. His character, 
achievemenu, and death, ib.^ 425. 

Poaiic war, what gave rise to the first, i. 212. Concluded on 
hard conditions to the Carthaginians, 228. The second de- 
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dared, 252. Concluded, 269. Cemmencement of the 
third, 279. Its conclusion by the destruction of Carthage, 
284^ 

Pupienus, chosen emperor, with Albinus, by the senate, ii. 593. 
Their deaths, 598. 

PyrrbuSy inrited by the Tarentines, comes with an army into 
Italy, i. 1 94. I>efeats the Romans, but with great slaughter 
on both sides, 198. Endearonre to bribe the Romans to a 
peace, but in rain, 200. Gains a second victory, but with 
considerable loss, 205. • Retreats into Sicily, 207. HaVine 
returned into Italy, encounters the Romans, is defeated, and 
his camp taken, 209. Returns into Greece, 210. 



Q. 

Quintillius Varus, cut off, with his whole army, by the Ger* 
mans, ii. 102. 

Quintius Cincinnatus, his frugality and industry, i. 115. His 
coodoct and virtues, ib. 114. Created dictator, 115. 
Marches to the relief of the consul Minutius, surrounded 
by the JBqui and Volsci, 116. Having rescued the army, 
and defeated the enemy, resigns his dictatorship and returns 
to his farm, 117. 



Regnlus, sent with Manlius into Africa, to carry on the war 
with Carthage, i. 217. His character, ib. Defeats the 
Carthaginian fleet, 218. Makes a descent on the coast, and 
takes the city of Clupea, ib. Several of his men destroyed 
by a huge serpent, 219. Which at length the^ kill, and 
its skin is sent to Rome, ib. Obtains another victory and 
takes eighty towns, ib. Is defeated by Xantippus with 
great slaughter of the Roman army, and himself taken pri- 
soner, 222. Sent to Rome to treat of a peace, on condition 
to return if unsuccessful, 224. Advises to continue the 
war, 225. And returns to Carthage, 226. Where he is 
put to death with great torture, 227. 

Rome, founded, i. 6. Improved and adorned by L. Tarqui« 
nius Priscus, 34. Extent of its territory at the time of Tar- 
quin's expulsion, 55. Besieged by Porsenna, 62. The se« 
verity of its laws with respect to debtors, 65. Its increase 
of people without commerce tended to advance the disturb- 
ances in it, 104. Endangered by an army of fugitives led 
by a Sabine, 111. Ambassadors sent to the Greek cities in 
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Italy, and to Athens, to bring laws from thence for its go- 
Ternnvent, 122. A contrast between the state of it and 
Carthage* 215. The great terror and constematioa of its 
.inhabitants on the defeat at Cannae, 251. Gires the free- 
dom of the city to those Italian states that had not revolted 
during the Social war, 318. Its govemment converted into 
despotism, S40. The wretched state of it under the second 
trinmyirate, ii. 38; in the beginning of Augustus's rei^, 
86, 87. Rerennes and number of its citizens, 68. None 
to be admitted to the freedom of it without previous exami- 
nation into their character, 97. The number of its inha- 
bitants at a census taken by Augustus, 105. Their luxury 
and prodigality, HI. Number of its inhabitants in the 
reign of Claadius/ 191. A great p^rt of it burnt, 207 . An- 
other fire and great plague, 272. When first governed by 
two sovereigns, 322. Sutlers greatly by a sedition and fire, 
394. Taken and pillaged by Alaric, 453, and again by 
Gesneric, ib. 
Romulus, his birth, i. 3. How preserved, ib. 4. Slavs Amo- 
lius, and reinstates Numitor in his kingdom, 5. ^ays his 
brother Remus, 6. Elected king, 7. His religious, civil, 
and military institutions, 10 — 13. Makes war with the 
Sabtnes, and other neighbouring states, 14 — 16. Grows 
absolute, 17. His death, IS. 



S. 

Sabines, rape of their women, and consequent war with the 
Romans, i. 16. 

Samnites, attacked by the Romans, i. 181. Their firivolons 
pretences for this war, ib. Defeated by the Romans with 
great slaughter, 183. A peace concluded with them, 1 85. 
War being renewed, they oblige the Roman army to pass 
under the yoke, 191. Are afterwards served in the same 
manner by the Romans, 192. They and other sutes, being 
quite exhausted, call in Pyrrhus to their a^istance, 193, 
207. 

Scipio, defeated by Hannibal near Ticinium, i. 236. 

Scipio, son of the former, his noble resolution after the defeat 
at Cannae, i. 251. His character, 238. Carries the war 
into Africa, 260. Defeats Hannibal, 268. His death, 277. 

Sejanus, his character and promotion, ii. 127. Procures the 
death of Germanicus's two sons, Nero and Dmsos, ii. 132. 
Hisdeathi 134. 

Sempronius, defeated by Hannibal, with the loss of twenty- 
six thousand Romans, i. 238. 
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8«Mte, of whon at first compoted, i. S. Augmented hy L. 
Tarquinius Priscu^» %2. Their aitifioe to cause the people 
to enlist in an expedition against the iEqoi, 102. To re- 
medy the evils and oppressions of the people, resolve to pay 
the soldiery out of the treasury, imiSoain^ a new tax for 
that purpose, 152. Eject Rufinus for being possessed of 
ten pounds of plate, 210. The great corruption and change 
of conduct in it, at the time of the Gracchi, S02. Great 
contesu and debates in it between the partisans of Csssar 
and Pompey, 401—404. Dispossessed of all its power, 
449. Its servile adulation of Augustas, iL 95. Several 
edicu made by him, to suppiess corruption in it, 06, 97. 
Maximin the first emperor who reigned without its concur- 
rence, 383. Permitted by Decius to choose a censor, 40S. 

Seneca, appointed tutor to Nero, ii. 188. His death, 213. 

Sertorius, his character, exploito, and death, i. 355, 356,. 

Servius Tullius, appointed king by the senate of Rome, i. 37. 
Divides the people into classes and centuries, 38. His 
other regulations and death, 40—43. 

Severus, declared emperor by the senate, ii, 356. His cha- 
racter, 357. Defeats Niger, 358. Albinui^ 560. The 
Parthians, 361. Goes into Britain, 362. Dies there, 365. 

Sextius, a tribune, the first plebeian that was chosen consul, 

Siccius Dentatus. his great merits and hardships, i. 119. 

Gains a signal victory over the JBqui, and is created a tri- 

bune, 121. Treacherously cut off by the decemviri for hav^* 

ing inveighed against their conduct, 1 32. 
Sicily, desire of possessing it the cause of the first Punic war, 

i. 212. The Romans first entrance into it, 214. Invaded 

by OctaviuB, ii. 62. 
Social war, the occasion of it, i. 317. Its conclusion, 319. 
Soldiery, for what reason first paid out of the treasury, i. 152. 
Sophonisba, wife of Syphax, marries Masanissa, i. 262. Her 

death, 263. 
Spain^-made a Roman province, i. 285. Government of it 

assigned to Pompey, 388. 
Spurius Cassius Viscillinus, by his vanity and ambition causes 

disturbances in the commonwealth, i. ft9. Thrown head- 
long from the Tarpeian rock, 102. 
Spurius Mselius, aiming at power, makes himself popular by 

great distribution of corn, i. 147. Refusing to appear at 

the dictator's tribunal, is killed by his roaster of the horse, 

sent to force him, 1 48. 
Stolo, makes a law that no man should possess above five 

hundred acres of 3and, which himself transgressing, is pu* 

sished by it, i. 174. 
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SyUa« appointed general gainst Mithridatoi, i. 520. Hw 
character, ib. Bite Marias and his party to flight, 524w 
Defeats Mitbridaies, 334. Betarns to Italy to Uke ven- 
geance of his enemies, 338; Involves hia country in a ci* 
Til war, 341. Which is continued with great obstinacy and 
slaughter, till Sylla at length is completely yictorions» 342» 
34d. Instances of his horrid cruelty, 347, 348, Caosea 
himself to be chosen perpetual dictator, 349. Which hav- 
ing exercised with tyranny he lays down, 351. His deaths 
352. 

Syphaz, defeated by Scipio, i. 261. 

Syracuse, taken by the Romans, i. 257. 



Tacitus, chosen emperor by the senate, ii. 420. His charac- 
ter and death, 421. 

Tarentum, taken and dismantled by the Romans, i. 21 1. 

Tarquinius, Lucius- Sttperbu4» having slain Servius Toilu^ suc- 
ceeds to the throne, i. 44. Reduces the Gabii by stratagem, 
45. Builds the capitol, 46. Banished by the senate, 53. 
Starches with a considerable anny against Rome, 58^ De- 
feated, 59. Forms fresh alliances for regaining the crown, 
60. Excites the Latins to espouse his cause, 64. 

Tarsus, Antony's first interview with Cleopatra there, iL 57. 

Terentius Varro, chosen consul, i. 245. His character, 246. 
Engages with Haimibal at Cannse, 247. Defeated with 
horrid slaughter of the Romans, 250. How received on hia 
return to Rome, 252. 

Tiberius, succeeds Augustus in the empire, ii. 109. His dis- 
simulation, and the servile flattery of the senate, 1 10—1 14. 
His desinis against Germanicus, 117 — 1 19. Begins to ap- 
pear in his natural character, 125. Retires to Capre, 129. 
ruts great numbers to death, 135 — 138. Names Caligula for 
his successor, 139. His death, 141. 

Titus, lays siege to Jerusalem, ii. 258. Takes it, 262. Enters 
Rome in triumph, with his father, ib. Succeeds him, 269. 
His exemplary government, ib. 27 1. His death, 273. 

Trajan, adopted by Nerva to succeed him, ii. 29 1 . His cha- 
racter, 292, 293. Defeats the Dacians, 295—297. Par* 
thians and other kingdoms, 300. His death, 303. The 
honours paid to his memory, 306. 

Tribunes military, when first instituted, i. 145* 

Tribunes of the people, on what occasion first created, i. 80. 
The extent and limits of their authority, ib. Great contests 
between the patricians and plebeians occasioned by one of 
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them» 100. New commotions caused by them, 1 10. Their 

namber increased from five to ten, 118. -Are the cause of 

further disturbances, ib. 
Triumvirate, the first, when and by whom formed, i. 385. 
Tuilus Hostiiius, elected king^ of Rom^ i. 23. His martial 

achieyements and death, 24 — 28. 



Vakns, admits the Goths to settle in Thrace, ii. 451. De- 
feated and slain by them, ib. 

Valerian, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 407. His death, 
408. 

Valerius Conrus, his character, i. 182. Relieyfes Capua, be- 
sieged by the Samnites, ib. Being created dictator, and 
sent to oppose an army of the Romans, which had revolted, 
by his prudence reduces them to their duty without blood- 
shed, i. 184, 185. 

Valerius Publius Poplicola, elected consul in the room of Col- 

. latinus, i. 58. Triumphs at Rome for the victory over Tar- 
quin, 59. Enacts several laws in favour of the people, 60. 

Veil, FidenfB, a Roman colony, revolts to them, i. 148. 

Verus, Lucius, his character and conduct, ii. 322 — 324. 

Vespasian, jproclaimed emperor in the East, ii. 248. Sets out 
for Rome, 257. Corrects many abuses, 263. His good 
government, character and death, 265 — 269. 

Virginins, slays his daughter, to preserve her from the lust of 
Appius, one of the decemviri, i. 137. 

Vitellius, proclaimed emperor in Germany, ii. 237. By the 
senate, 243. The legions in the East revolt, 247.' His 
army routed at Cremona, 249. His death, 254. 

Volero, a centurion, scourged for refusing to enlist as a private 
soldier, i. 106. Made a tribune of the people, ib. Moves 
for a law that the plebeian magistrates should be chosen 
only by comitia by tribes, 107. Which greatly embar- 
rasses the senate, and produces tumults, but is passed, 
lOd. 

Volscians, a people of Latium, war commenced with them, i. 
45. Invade the Roman territories with an army command- 
ed by Coriolanus and Tuilus, 93. Encamp before the walls 
of Rome, 94. The army withdrawn by Coriolanus, 98. 
The Romans obtain a signal victory oyer them, 99. With 
the ^ui they make incursion^, and advance towards 
Rome, prompted by the divisions of the people, 128. In 
the end are subdued, 180. 
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Zanthians^ being besieged by Brutns destroy their city and 
themselves, ii. 42» 43. 

Xantippus, made general of the Carthaffinians, i. 221. De- 
feats the Roman army with dreadfbl sTanghter* 222. The 
Ingratitade of the Carthaginians to hinl* 223. 



TQE END. 



PHntod by S. Honato^ Wc|lMi%^ 
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